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100 HOURS TO VICTORY 

f Cease-Fire Holds , but U,S. Sets Strict Peace Terms , 
Iraq Pressed to Scrap Missiles and Chemical Arms 


By Paul F. Horvitz 

International Herald Tribune 

WASHINGTON — President 
George Bush, hours after declaring 
victory over Iraq and ordering a 
unilateral cease-fire, announced 


fc- 


to meet with allied commandos for 
talks on a formal end to hostilities 
in the Gulf war. 

The acceptance of this key con- 
dition for a hill cease-fire appeared 
to signal Iraq's willingness to meet 
all allied terms, but Mr. Bush made 
dear it had not yet done so. He has 
proposed tough terms for a perma- 
nent end to the fighting. 

As the violence of conflict sharp- 
ly subaded in Kuwait and southern 
Iraq, Iraq's foreign minister trans- 
mitted early Thursday his country’s 
acceptance of all United Nations 

Condition 
For Lifting 
Sanctions 

By Glenn Frankel 

Washington Past Seniet 

LONDON — Prime Minister 
John Major of Britain said Thurs- 
day that Iraq must destroy all its 
missiles and chemical weapons and 
pledge not to acquire replacements 
before the allies would lift econom- 
ic sanctions and rdinqnish control 
of southern Iraq. 

Other conditions outlined by 
Mr. Major included an Iraqi sur- 
render of all remaining equipment 
and weapons in the war zone; -& 
commitment to honor all 12 United 
Nations Security Council resdur 
tions and the immediate release of 
all prisoners of war and Kuwaiti 
detainees. 

Mr. Major said that the UN 
woald be a forum for seeking “a 
commitment from Iraq to destroy 
under international supervision aU 
its ballistic missies ana weapons of 
mass destruction and not to ac- 
quire such weapons in the future.” 

He also demanded “a public and 
authoritative statement from the 
highest levels </ the Iraqi leader- 
ship” that it had renounced all 
claims to Kuwait and that it would 
pay reparations for damage done to 
the country. 

Many politicians predicted that 
the governing Conservative Party 
would seek to capitalize on postwar 
euphoria by calling an early partia- 
mentary election, perhaps as soon 
as June. Leaders of the opposition 
Labor Party said they were pre- 
pared for such a likelihood and 
predicted that the national eupho- 
ria would have faded by then and 
been replaced by wearies about 
Britain's deep economic recession. 

But the celebrations on Thurs- 
day were bipartisan and featured 
words of unity from the country’s 
major parties and praise for Mr. 
Major's low-key handling of the 
crisis. 

Britain and its allies will now 
turn their attention to long-term 
peace and security issues m the 
Middle East, “above all that of the 
Palestinians,” the prime minis ter 

said 

But he gave no specifics on how 

See SCRAP, Page 6 


Security Council resolutions adopt- 
ed as a result of the Iraqi invasion 
of Kuwait cm Aug. 2. 

At mid-afternoon, Mr. Bosh an- 
nounced that Iraq bad also agreed 

to desi gnate military rr mrmumder s 

to meet soon with amed officers — 
probably including General H. 
Norman Schwarzkopf, the allied 
commander — to work out derails 
for a formal and p ermanen t cease- 
fire. 

The meetings will tnHnde talks 
on the return of allied prisoners of 
war, the president sard. No date 
was announced for the meetings. 

“We are very pleased that it is 
going to go forward,” Mr. Bush 
said. 

Earlier Thursday, the White 
House press secretary, Martin Fire- 
water, strongly implied that U.S. 
and allied forces would remain in- 


side Iraq until all terms fen a full 
cease-fire were met The “lever,” he 
said, was the withholding of a for- 
mal cessation cf hostilities. 

In London, Prime Minister John 
Major told Parliament that Iraq 
would be required to destroy all its 

‘ Jg Kanirtv> nrlt«ilM 


Mr. Bush conferred with Roland 
Dumas, the French foreign minis- 
ter, who said after their meeting 
that a d emili tarized zone around 
Kuwait would be necessary “for a 
short time.” 

A State Department spokesman 
said the United States would urge 
the Security Council to maintain a 
ban on all weapons shipments to 
Iraq as long as President 
Hussein retained power. In addi- 
tion, the United States is planning 
to demand immediate r et urn of alt 
Kuwaiti prop erty and assets, such 


as airplanes hospital incuba- 
tors, removed from Kuwait 
Mr. Bush said Thursday he 
would expect “a promp t repatria- 
tion” of all allied prisoners and 
Kuwaiti hostages. 

Beside the president in the Oval 
Office of the white House sat Sand 
Nasir al Sabah, Kuwait’s ambassa- 
dor to the United Stales, who deliv- 
ered a solemn message of gratitude 
to Mr. Bush and declared that the 
79 Americans kiTWi in action dur- 
ing Operation Desert Storm “have 
not died in vain.” 

“It’s a very emotional time,” the 
president responded. 

Before Mr. Bush spoke, the 
White House said it was awaiting 
Iraq’s acceptance of other allied 
terms for the im p l ements tinm of a 
permanent cease-fire — among 

them an end (O $cud migri le at- 


tacks. But h appeared that the 
meeting of nrihtary commanders 
would cover such terms. 

Mr. Firewater said there was “no 
tuneable” for the withdrawal of 
allied forces from Iraqi territory. 
them US. British and 


divisions. Saudi , Egyp tian 
and Kuwaiti ground forces also 
played a role m the retaking of 
Kuwait 

Mr. Firewater said that if there 
was no agreement on a cease-fire, 
“then we’re still in this existing po- 
sition where onr farces are in plaoe. 
We have forces on his sofl.” 

He said economic sanctions 
against Iraq might be eased, de- 
pending on the speed and level of 
compliance by Baghdad with allied 
cease-fire terms. 

U.S. troops win not be be sent 


home from the Gulf “until it’s fully 
realistic,” Mr. Firewater said. 

As Baghdad radio hdd fast to its 
assertions that Iraq's Republican 
Guard forces had routed U.S. 
tanks, the Security Council met in 
private session on Thursday to ar- 
range a formal cease-fire, the UN 
secretary-general Javier Pferez de 
Cuellar,' said he was prepared to 
send a UN peacekeeping force to 
the Gulf if instructed to do so by 
the Security Co uncil. 

Mr. Bush declared the liberation 
of Kuwait and the defeat of Iraq in 
a speech to the nation on Wednes- 
day night that signaled a political, 
military and diplomatic triumph 
for the United States and its allies 
and a personal triumph for the 
president. 

The cessation of offensive mili- 
tary operations by allied forces ar- 


rayed as far north as the Euphrates 
River inside Iraq came at midnight 
Wednesday in Washington (8 A.M. 
Thursday in Baghdad), exactly 100 
hours after a massive allied military 
force bundled li ghtning ground at- 
tacks to destroy Iraq's tanks, artil- 
lery and infantry. 

“Tonight, the Kuwaiti flag once 
again flies above the capital of a 
free and sovereign nation, and the 
American flag flies above our em- 
bassy.” Mr. Bush said three hours 
before the cease-fire began. 

Casting the victory in interna- 
tional terms, Mr. Bush said that 
“no one country can Haim this vic- 
tory as its own. It was not only a 
victory for Kuwait, but a victory 
for all the coalition partners.” 

“This is a victory for the United 
Nations, for all mankind, for the 


rule of bw and for what is right.” 
he said 

He ordered coalition forces to 
“suspend offensive combat opera- 
tions.” 

A few hours bier, an Iraqi mili- 
tary communique ordered “all our 
units at the batdefroni not to open 
fire." 

Mr. Bush decided to halt allied 
attacks after a briefing from his top 
military advisers, who said ail mili- 
tary objectives were nearly met 

The quick dose of theme-sided, 
six-week war for Kuwait seemed to 
signal several singular turning 
points: confirmation that the Unit- 
ed States is now the world’s only 
true superpower, a final banish- 
ment of the doud Lhat lingered over 
the U.S. military establishment 

See PEACE. Page 4 





U.S. Says Iraq Lost 
42 Divisions and 
About 4,000 Tanks 


7* V+- . » 

V hwr i AmOvytAfpxx Fnece-Pttm 

UJS. Special Forces troops crossing the tarmac Thursday at Kuwait International Airport Troops from various coalition members arrived to secure embassies. 


Uneasy Truce: Loose Ends May Plague the Allies 


By Joseph Fitchett 

Iniematieu/d Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Tte Gulf war will not be an easy one to tidy 
up, Western officials warned Thursday. 

By stopping short of demanding total surrender on the 
battlefield, the officials said, the tunes have taken the risk 


-arid eventually unseating- 
of Iraq. 

This co ntainm ent strategy is dictated, a UJS. military 
offieiaT said, by the fact that "most of what worries us 
now, unfortunately, is in parts of Iraq that we don’t 
occupy.” 

He was referring to missiles and c h e mical weapons 
facilities that survived U.S. air raids, Republican Guard 
units that escaped from the battlefield and the Iraqi 


leadership that rode out the war in bunkers in B aghdad . 

To control developments in the stretches of uncon- 
quered Iraqi territory, coalition forces will depend on air 
icconnaissance and troves of fresh intelligence about Mr. 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

Hussein’s r em ai ning capabilities that should should 
emerge from interrogation of Iraqi prisoners. 

Other ma jor problems face the coalition, including the 
possibility of terrorist operations in Arab countries and 
the West. The leaders cf two international networks — 
Aba Nidal and Abu Abbas — are both believed to be in 
Baghdad. 

Coalition forces remain angnard against the risk of a a 
dying spasm by an Iraqi military unit, perhaps a final 
missile salvo. In the last nours before the military stand- 
still U.S. fighter-bombers spotted and attacked a convoy 


of 13 Send nussfle-launchers in Iraq’s western desert, 
within range of IsraeL 

The coalition, anxious to ensure that Israel is not 
provoked into retaliation at this tumiug point in the criss, 
is maintaining its armada of satellites and electronic 
reconnaissance aircraft over Iraq. 

Washington has warned Baghdad that any missile at- 
tack could draw further allied military action against Iraq. 
The most likely form of retaliation would be a punitive 
bombing mission or perhaps even a special-forces strike 
on the ground. 

While Ba ghdad might turn to China, Germany, the 
Soviet Union or some other neutral country for help in 
ttying to break out of this international quarantine, offi- 
cials said they were confident that Western public opinion 
would back strong retaliation against any country or 

See RISKS, Page 4 


By Barry James 

International Herald Tribune 

The remnan ts of the Iraqi Army 
struggled toward borne Thursday, 
soaked by heavy nun as they 
trudged past the smoldering wrecks 
of tanks and filed through U.S. 
Army checkpoints. Tens of thou- 
sands of other Iraqi soldiers were 
being moved toward prisoner-of- 
war camps. 

As guns fell silent across the war 
zone. Pentagon officials gave de- 
tails of what they called one of the 
most lopsided military victories in 
history and said allied forces 
knocked oat about 4,000 Iraqi 
tanks out of a force of 4,280. 

Lieutenant General Thomas W. 
Kelly, director of operations of the 
Joint Chiefs of Stall, said in Wash- 
ington (hat the weeks of aerial 
pounding followed by a ground 
battle lasting less than 100 boors 
had virtually eliminated the 42 di- 
visions Iraq had committed to the 
war zone. 

Officials in Riyadh said all that 
was left of the Iraqi Army were 
scattered stragglers, whom General 
Kelly described as “a rabble of no 
military threat to the region.” 

Brigadier General Richard I. 
Neal of the Marines, the US. com- 
mand spokesman in Riyadh, said: 
“The remnants of what’s left would 
total about one division. But they 
are scattered, in various stages of 
operational capability, in various 
parts of the theater of operations.” 

Denying reports that many Iraqi 
tanks had escaped the noose that 
allied troops threw around the war 
zone. Rear Admiral Mike McCon- 
nell of the Joint Chiefs said that he 
was “fairly confident” that coali- 
tion forces had destroyed or taken 
out of action 4,000 enemy tanks. 

The Pentagon officials said that 
U.S. forces suffered some damage 
to two M-1A1 Abrams tanks and 
lost two older M-60 tanks. 

Iraq, meanwhile, continued to 
broadcast bellicose claims of vic- 
tory. 

General Kelly said that coalition 
forces bad taken up defensive posi- 
tions in the war zone “like a cat 
watching a mouse hole,” while co- 
alition and Iraqi military officials 


work out the terms of a formal 
cease-fire to replace the cessation 
of hostilities declared by President 
George Bush. 

Genera] Kelly said the negotia- 
tions would focus as a priority on 
the release of prisoners of war. 

It will also require the Iraqis to 
identify places they seeded with 
land or sea mines, he said. 

Hie remnants of Iraq's shattered 
army streamed north, past blazing 
tank hulks, toward home or south 
toward prisoner-of-war camps af- 
ter the cessation of hostilities went 
into effect at 8 A.M. local time. 

Brigadier General Richard 1. 
Neal the U.S. command spokes- 

War In tt— Qtrtf 

Moscow’s generals say their weap- 
ons Were not al fault. 


AJEes reoccupied embassies in Ku- 
wait Gty. Page 3. 

Japan was cautious over big effort 
on reconstruction. Page 7. 

Investors honed to problems lhat 
war had overshadowed. Page 13. 


man in Riyadh, said allied forces 
would open fire if threatened or 
fired upon. 

He reported one incident in 
which Iraqis fired on UR. Army 
troops trying to recover the bodies 
of helicopter pilots who had 
crashed in the war zone. General 
Neal said U.S. forces returned the 
fire, knocking out two T-55 tanks 
and two rocket batteries. Apart 
from a few skirmishes. General 
Neal said, the cease-fire appeared 
to be holding. 

General Kelly said the allied 
forces are continuing air patrols, 
including searches for Scud missile 
launchers. He said it would be 
“very unwise” for the Iraqis to fire 
off any more Scuds at any country. 

Allied officials said that at least 
80,000 Iraqis were taken prisoner, 
many of them hungry, frightened 
and demoralized. One group of 40 
Iraqis tried to surrender to a pilot- 

See ROUT, Page 4 
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Soviet Georgia Steps Up Rebellion 

MOSCOW (Reuters) — The parliament of Soviet Georgia said 
Thursday that the Kremlin was “waging an undeclared war agamst 
it, and it decided to foflow other rdxffioos Soviet republics m 
holding its own referendum on independency . 

The nationalist parHament also voted to hold [peace talks with i the 
■ region of South Ossetia, where tensions have been high 

• m i i . J - - 1 iVat tliftu wantoH trt frtTTTl 


since local Eden declared in September that they wanted to form 
their own republic within the Soviet Union rather than be part of an 
independent Georgia. 
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'Military Backbone 9 
Is Broken, Bush Says 


For Iraq, a 'Great Arab Achievement’ 


By Ann Devroy 
and Dan Balz 

Washington Pest Service 

WASHINGTON — In anlerinjg 
a cease-fire in the Gulf war. Presi- 
dent George Bush determined that 
die “nrilitaxy backbone” of Iraq 
was broken and that President Sad- 
dam Hussein could not make any 
credible daim of victory in the 
Arab wold, administration offi- 
cials say. 

Mr. Bod, in his victory speech to 
the nation on the 42d day of the 
war, dropped some of his most per- 
sonally hnmzEating demands on 
Mr. Hussein — although none of 
the substantive ernes —and baidy 
mentioned the Iraqi leader. In- 
stead, as one official put it, be 
brought the ennffia “from the 
bring-him- to-his-knees rhetoric 
bade to the nrihtary business of 
arranging terms.” 

Only two days before, Mr. Bosh 
faggTfld that Mr. Hussein had to 
agree “personally and publicly” to 
the 12 United Nations resolutions 
on the Gulf conflict before the fir- 
ing would stop and complained an- 


grily that the Iraqi leader had 
shown no remorse. Earlier this 
month, Mr. Bush all bat called on 
the people of Iraq to rid thdr na- 
tion of Mr. Hasson. 

On Wednesday night, by con- 
trast, be called on Iraq’s govern- 
ment to designate nrihtaiy leaders 
to meet with coalition nrihtary 
leaders within 48 hours to settle on 
the terms for what amounts to sur- 
render, although Mr. Bush never 
used that worm 

According to the White House 
press secretary, Martin Rtzwata, 
the president made the decision to 
end the shooting after a 2:30 P.M. 
briefing in die Oval Office from 
General CnHn L_ Plnwcll, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs erf Staff. Mr. 
Bush had seen only snippets of the 
televised briefing from Saudi Ara- 
bia in which General H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf laid out in detail the 
root of the Iraqi nrihtary. 

General Powell essen 

r sd that briefing for Mr. 

Fitzwater yrid, jmd the presi- 
dent said after war d be wanted to 

See BUSH, Page 4 
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Compiled by Our Sufi From Dispatches 

BAGHDAD — Ordering its sol- 
diers to stop fighting Thursday af- 
ter the allies proclaimed a cease- 
fire, Baghdad radio announced 
that it had won the war. 

“Victory is not how many tanks 
or planes we or the enemy used, " it 
said. 


tory i 
a the 


quire m the history books.” 
Baghdad, wracked by allied 
bombs for six weeks, resounded 
with celebratory gunfire as war- 
weary soldiers fired into the air in 
jubilation ai the prospect of peace. 

Officials of the governing Ba'atfa 
Arab Socialist Party hugged each 
other and fired shots from their 
AK-47 assault rifles, creating a 
sense of euphoria in many neigh- 
borhoods. 

Iraq’s official news media trum- 
peted triumph on the war front 
The Ba’ath newspaper Ath 
Thawra said that the Iraqi victory 
would go down in history as “a 
great Arab achievement” 

A Baghdad radio commentary 

l uj _*• r 
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A resfetance rnffiti a st a n Keeping waldi Thursday in Knwait Gty as citizeos celebrated the liberation. 
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Iraq for “d gmnIi<; KL 
aura of the United States — 

See IRAQ, Page 4 
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ton U. Student Was Not Who He Seemed to Be 
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University officials said tds real name 


is James Arthur Hogue and that he is 10 
years older than be stated in bis applica- 
tion, making him 31. 

Officials in Utah said he served a ; 
in prison than the year before he apf 
to Princeton. And people who knew him 
in California and Colorado said Prince- 
ton was not his first masquerade. 

‘TTtis is a case of a real con artist,” said 
Fred Hargadon, Princeton's dean of ad- 
missions. 

On Wednesday, Princeton declared 
that Mr. Hogue was no longer a student 
and that it was looking into what to do 
about financial aid he had received, 


a loner,! 

the tall Gothic tower of Holder Hall 

“He told me on the first day that his 
dad had died when he was little and that 
his mom had died the year before, ” said 
Ins freshman-year roommate, Benjamin 
Richardson. ^Af ter that, I stayed away 
from a s king questions about his past be- 
cause I did not want to pry." 

Students said he did not appear to fake 
his academic work or have other students 


take tests for him. Eric Andrews, a sopb- 
omore,_recalled how Ml Hogue had ex- 
celled in dxamsny last year. 

Mr. Richardson said he never bdieved 
Mr. Hogue was only 17, as he first 
dainxsd, and pegged mm at 27. He also 
said Mr. Hogne had turned down re- 
quests for interviews from the student 
newspaper as an up-and-coming track 
star. 

He told Mr. Richardson that he had 
enrolled to find a wife, no; to learn any- 

S in particular. The track team roster 
his major as art, but Mr. Richard- 
son said Mr. Hogue had signed up for a 
range of courses, from introductory phi- 
losophy to counties to calculus. 

On the athletic front, he won two races. 
His participation in a Harvard- Yale- 
Prmceum meet last week led to his undo- 
ing. 

Renee Pacheco, a senior at Yale, wait 
to the meet Feb. IS in New Haven. 

need a’frinoetlxi runner who stoTwas 
sore was Jay Huntsman. He had been 
expelled from the high school she attend- 


ed in Palo Alto, California, in 1985 after 
telling school officials that he was an 
orphan from Utah. 

Miss Pacheco said that at the meet:. 
“He didn’t recognize me, 1 don't think. I 
thought he would. A lot of people be- 
friended him at my high school and felt 
totally taken advantage of. He essentially 
Bed about everything." 

Along the way he made friends with 
David Tesch, who created custom-built 
bicycles. He said that his workshop had 
ben broken into several weeks after his 
relationship with Mr. Hogue tnmedan- 


! that Mr. Hogue took to catting 
ms answering machin e and screaming 
because MrTlesch bad delivered a used 
bicycle to a friend of Mr. Hogue's, not to 
Mr. Hogue himself. . . 

Meanwhile, Mr. Tesch’s stolen tools 
and bike frames— worth S875 apiece — 
turned up in a storage locker m Saint 
George, Utah. Mr. Hogue had rented the 
locker and had a fallowing there as a. 

nimble-fingered bicycle mmxanif. But 

one of his customers noticed Mr. Tesch's 


distinctively designed frames and saw 
Mr. Tesch’s name engraved oume the . 
calipers Mr. Hogne was using. The cos- 
tenner called 'Mr. Tesch. ■ 

The Saint George police charged Mr. 
Hogne with possession of stolen, proper- 
ty. But he was never charged with the 
burglary, The police said, the authorities 
hi California dixfined toprosira^ 
victed-of the stolen-property charge, he 
served a year in : prison-arid sertxal 
months in a halfway house.. V 
. A search of the storageTocker uncov- 
ered letto to Ivy league colleges, rigned 
by Atari IndrifrSantana. But Princeton 
did not team of Mr. Home’s past until 
tins week, when Jason pile, a reporter 
from -the P eninsula Thnes-Tribane in 
Palo Alto, called titeumteiriry’ssports 
information office. Mr. Colt sent feres of 
articles about Mr. Hogue and a-picture 
that baked Hke him. . 

Justin Hanson, Princeton* director of 
communicatio ns and publications, said 
that “We watted, unto- we talked with 
him, and he admitted he was not Alexi 
Santana." 



U.K. Passport Deal 
Flops in Hong Kong 


By Barbara Basler 

New York Tima Sendee 

HONG KONG -A British Of- 
fer of citizenship f OT a limited num- 
ber of Hong Kong residents ner- 
vous about the Chinese takeover of 
the colony in 1997, criticized by having vital economies, 
many as too little and too late, has 


; preferred df 
tions of Hong Kong people.” 

He said Hong Kong residents, 98 
percent of whom are ethnic Chi- 
nese, prefer these three destina- 
tions because they are perceived as 


attracted only a fraction of the 
number of applicants expected. 

The deadline for applications 
was midnight Thursday, and by 
evening government officials said 
they expected to receive about 
60.000 applications fra: the 43,500 
passports offered, a figure that falls 
far short of the 300,000 applica- 
tions originally anticipated. 

Indeed, the opposition Labor 
Party’s home affairs spo kesman, 
Alistair Darling, called Thursday 
for an investigation into why the 
plan had evoked so little response. 
He said the limited number of ap- 
plicants “flies in the face erf every- 
thing I was told during three days 
in Hong Kong.” 

“I was tdd there would be a 
deluge,” he said. 

As Bering’s takeover of tins live- 
ly capitalist colony nears, hundreds 
of thousands of residents have been 
lining, up at foreign consulates to 
apply for immigration papers. And 
with people emigrating from Hong 
Kong at a rate of more than 1,200 a 
week, officials here had expected to 
be swamped with applications for 
the British passports. 

Analysts, government officials 
and politicians here have been of- 
fering a host of reasons for the lack 
of interest, bat many agreed that 
most of the 5.8 million hoe did not 
apply because they believed they 
would not qualify under the com- 
plex and limited plan. And, sane 
said, many qualified applicants did 
not apply because they would rath- 
er not live in Britain. 

“It was a classic case of Hong 
Kong civil servants misreading the 
Hong Kong people." said Robert 
Broadfoot, managing director of 
the Political and Eronotnic Ride 
Consultancy here. 

"They were people with good 


think of 

as open, fair, full of opportunity,” 
he said, “and Britain is just not 
seen that way." 

The nationality package offered 
full British dtizenship to 50,000 
heads of households working in key 
businesses or professions. The 
50,000 passports were to be distrib- 
uted in two offerings, 87 percent or 
43.500 of them now, the remainder 
after 1993. Despite a flurry of activ- 
ity in the past week and a flood of 
last-minute applications, the num- 
ber of applicants will be nowhere 
near original estimates. 

Government officials, who print- 
ed a million application forms for 
the British plan, have still pro- 
nounced ita success, dedaring that 
the comparatively low number of 
applicants shows Hong Kong’s 
people have regained their confi- 
dence. 

“That was the goal of the nation- 
ality scheme, to restore Hong 
Kong's confidence by getting key 
ieoDle to remain here with the of- 



Thai King 
Requests 
Changes in 
Constitution 


By Steven Eri ang er 

- New York Times Sendee 

BANGKOK — In. a rare inter- 
vention in Thailand’s politics, King 
BtanmboL Adulyadq has asked for 
amendments to an interim consti- 
tution proposed by mditaiy leaders 
who took power in a comp last 
weekend, Thai officials said Thurs- 
day- • . 

While the king has acknovri- 



ter ot a safety net,” said Donald 
Tsang, secretary for administration 
and the man directing the plan. 

“A year ago critics complained 
that 50,000 passports was a deriso- 
ry, low number to offer," he said. 
ii Now they will complain that 
60,000 applicants isn’t enough." 


Doug)a* E CnrmMpncc Pnms-PloK 

Begum Khafida 22a, leader of the Bangladesh Nationalist Party, {Raying Wettaesday at the wave of 
ho* slam husband, fotnier President Ziaur Rahman, after ber centrist party won national ejections. 

Centrists Win Bangladesh Election 

conn try’s previous nine govern- 
ments took charge after coups or 
assassinations. The parties in the 
elections were vying to replace a 
caretaker government that suc- 
ceeded die administration of Presi- 
dent Hussain Mohammed Ershad. 
He resigned in December under 

E ressure from opponents who said 
e was corrupt and authoritarian. 


(AP) — 
Naticmal- 


DHAKA, 

The centrist B 
1st 

Zia, widow of an assassinated pres- 
ident, emerged Thursday as the 
winner in national elections but fell 
short of the par liamentar y majority 
needed to govern alone. 

The rival Awami League claimed 
vote fraud in at least two districts 


and asked far new polling there. 
The results from the election on 
Wednesday prevent any party from 
forming a government without the 
: of other political groups or 
ients. 

! elections mark the first dem- 
ocratic transition of power since 
Bangladesh gained independence 
from Pakistan in 1971. All the 


beans, saying we have to help peo- 
ple here vmo face a future under the 
Co mmunis ts. But the thing is, 
Hong Kong people have never 
longed to live in Britain. They don’t 
like its economy or its weather, and 
if they want to escape the Commu- 
nists, there are plenty of places they 
would rather go." 

Paul GK. Kwong, a demogra- 
pher who has studied emigration 
trends in the colony, said he was 
not siuprised that the British na- 
tionality package was so coolly re- 
ceived because “for the past few 
years, survey after survey has 
shown that Britain ranks fairly low 
on the list of preferred destinations 
for Hong Kong emigrants, in some 
cases even after Singapore" 

Mr. Kwong, a lecturer in the so- 
ciology department of the Chinese 
University here, said, “Anyone 
who could fill out the 32-page ap- 
ian, and 

_ its thick, 

pseudo-legal' Language, would be 
educated enough to go to the Unit- 
ed States or Canada or Australia, 


Rivalry Over AIDS Discovery Deepens 


By Philip J. Hilts 

New York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — The dispute over who 
first isolated the AIDS virus has deepened 
with a report that virus samples that might 
have answered the question do not resemble 
those from either of the two laboratories 
involved. 

The report came from Dr. Robert C. Gallo, 
whose claim to have discovered the virus in 
1984 was disputed by Dr. Luc Montagnier of 
the Pasteur Institute in Paris. 

The dispute led to an agreement signed by 
the United States and France to share credit 
and royalties from the discovery, but the 
controversy has never entirely died, and the 
National Institutes of Health has beat inves- 
tigating Dr. Gallo’s conduct. 

Dr. Gallo said the findings, which he and 
his colleagues reported in the journal Nature, 
published Thursday, would help dear him of 
allegations that the virus he discovered had 
actually been isolated by Dr. Montagnier and 
had found its way into Dr. Gallo’s laboratory 
through contamination or theft 

But Dr. Suzanne W. Hadley, who heads the 
institutes’ Office of Scientific Integrity, which 


is overseeing an inquiry into the charges, said 
Dr. Gallo’s assertions would have no direct 
effect an the inquiry. 

[In an interview on Thursday, Dr. Moutag- 
nkr, who ted the French effort to isolate the 
AIDS virus, appeared angered and shaken by 
the Nature paper, The Washington Post re- 
ported 

J“I don’t think this solves the case,” he 
said. “It adds more confusion.’’ He added, 
“The implication is that our virus was a 
contamination from his virus. I think that is 
completely wrong. We cannot accept that.” 

[Dr. Montagnier said the fact that a key 
researcher working for him when his labora- 
tory isolated the AIDS virus was one of the 
co-authors of the Naturepaper left him “as- 
tonished” and “very sad."] 

After the agreement cm credit far the dis- 
covery was readied, it was discovered that the 
viruses being used in the two laboratories, 
and called by different names, were virtually 
identical, raising the possibility that ate lab- 
oratory may have taken the virus from the 
- other, accidentally or on purpose. 

In the Nature article, Dr. Gallo and his 
colleagues report that the samples of virus 


sent to his laboratory from the French were 
put away in a freezer in 1983, and in recent 
months were taken out to be compared to the 
viruses each laboratory claimed as its own. 

Altogether, Dr. Gallo said five samples of 
AIDS virus from one patient were sent to Mm 
in 1983 by Dr. Montagnier. Two cannot now 
be found, but the other three samples from 
the freezer are only about 91 percent identical 
to Dr. Mon tagger * vir us, called LAV, and to 
Dr. Gallo’s virus, HTLV-HTb, enough to in- 
die^ that those in the freezer are a different 
strain. 

If they were a different strain, Dr. Gallo 
said, he could not have used them to grow the 
virus strain an which he would base his 
claims of discovery. He said, however, that 
that stiff did nm solve (he question of why the 
UjS. and French virus were virtually identi- 
cal. 

“We just don’t know the origin of HTLV- 
mb or LAV," said Howard Streicher, a re- 
searcher in Dr. Gallo’s laboratory and a co- 
author of the article. But he said that at least 
the allegation that Dr. GaDo took the virus 
from what the French sent him in 1983 ap- 
peared to him to be ruled out. 
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By Clifford Krauss 

Weir York Tuna Service 

WASHINGTON — The Bush 
administration plans to ask the So- 
viet Union to cut off aid to the 
Nicaraguan Army because the San- 
dimstas, who control the military, 
still wield broad political power in- 
dependent of the U.S.-backed civil- 
ian government. 

Administration officials said the 
diplomatic effort was intended to 
undercut the Sandinistas without 
forcing President Videta Barrios 
de Chamorro into a confrontation 
with Sandinistas in the military. 

Mrs. Chamorro defeated Presi- 
dent Daniel Onega Saavedra, the 
Sandinista leader, in elections a 
year ago, but agreed to retain his 
brother Humberto as army chief to 
assure a peaceful transition. _ . 
arrangement has stirred dis- 


assured a measure of peace after 
eight years of civil war. 

U.S. officials said that recent 
events had left them with the im- 
pression that the Sandinistas are 
slowly regaining political power. 

They died what they said was a 
failed attempt on Feb. 22 to smug- 
gle heavy weapons from Nicaragua 
to an insurgent grow in Honduras, 
and the slaying on Feb. 16 ot Enri- 
que Bermudez, who served as com-’ 
mandcr of the contra rebels for 
much of the 1980s. 

Administration officials said 
they had “heavy drcumstantial evi- 
dence” tying tne slaying of the for- 
mer contra leader to the Sandinista 
command. 

Mr. Bermudez, who had begun 
organizing former contras into a 
movement to demand land from 
die government, was shot down by 


silencer across a hold parking lot, 
the authorities have said. 

Administration officials refused 
to describe the nature of their in- 
formation, saying only that it came 
from sources inside Nicaragua. 

While Sandinista military offi- 
cials have condemned the slaying 
of Mr. Bermtidcz and promised to 
investigate the case, his death has 
inspired demonstrations by former 
co a l ias demanding revenge. 

The government in Managua 
’ several wii- 


“The key issue is whether the- 
Foreign Ministry in the post-g&u- 
nost era will comply with previous 
Soviet commitments to no longer 
support revolutionary groups," 
said a State Department official. 

“What we are saying is. Ton 
either get a full verifiable commit- 
meat that the Sandinista Army will 
cease all support to regional insur- 
gent groups or you have to cut off 
the Sanrimkfam from all mili tary 
assistance.’ " 

says it has questioned several wit- f OT U.S. officials, the question 
nesses and that its investigation is of who really rules Nicaragua’ arose 

progressing. A senior N icarag uan 

government official said be was un- 
aware of any evidence Unking the 

killing to the Sradinista Aimy, but Albania Tiffs Rail 
be conceded that the slaying had 


puts in Nicaragua even as it has a man who fired a rifle with a 
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hurt die government’s image. 

“We’re up to our necks m credi- 
bility problems,” he said. 

Bernard W. Aronson, assistant 
secretary of state for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, was to submit the Bosh 
administration’s request for a cot- 
off in aid to Valen Nicdayenko, 

Dtiifdealmg wfthJ^atin American 
policy, during a two-day meetingin 
Madrid due to end Friday. 

Administration officials said 
that Soviet aid to the Nicaraguan 

fromfte «wmnai $500 million pro- 
Ham of the mid-1980s. They said 
that the aid was now relatively 
small, but that the Ntearamn 
Army depended on Soviet aup- 
ments of spare parts to keep its 


On Owning Cars 

Reuters 

VIENNA —The Albanian gov- 
ernment has approved a decree ap 
lowing Albanians to own cars for 
the tost rime in more than four 
decades, the official press agency 
ATA reported Thursday. 

The only country in Europe to 
do so, Albania banned private mo- 
toring during the4Q-year rule of its 
former hard-line Communist lead- 
er, Enver Hoxha, who died in 198S. 

According to the decree “on the 

anal/ trucks and tricycte^^te 
enterprises will be able to sell their 
official cars and motorcycles 
through retail outlets supplying 
spare parts. 


again last week, when the Hondu- 
ran Army intercepted a weapons 
shipment that- the State Depart- 
ment charges was part of a Sandi- 
nista effort to resupply a tiny Hon- 
duran guerrilla group committed to 
overthrowing the government 

Amulfo Aroca, a Honduran 
driver, was reportedly captured 
when his truck, carrying 35 Soviet- 
made RPG-7 rocket launchers and 
2,000 bomb detonators under a 
load of bananas, got stuck in a 
stream just north of the Nicaragua- 
Hondmas border. 

Mr. Aroca, who remains in cus- 
tody, has said in radio interviews 
that the Sandinista Array gave him 
the weapons, a safe-conduct pass 
and a contingent of 35 troops to 
accompany him to the border. 


DEATH NOTICE 


CATHERINE DREYFUS SOGUEL 
an d BERNARD SOGUEL 
PETER and PATRICIA DREYFUS 
and their children, 
announce with great sorrow 
the death in Fans, 
on January 18, 1991, of 

DENISE HARARI MOSSE3U. 

Baroness NIDIATALLARIGO, 
with RANQ3U, PAOLA and SERENA, 
join with all the other relatives 
aod friends, m die mourning 
for their beloved cousin. 

Burial wiE take place on March 18, 1991 
at II JO am. at the YASSIN Cemdm 
(La Tonr de PtikJ. 

The f cneral service win be held at 1 1 am, 

at the Synagogue 
“Les Beiges du Leman”, 
bootevaid Ftmnbof, VEVEY 
(Sttiteerfanct). 




WORLD BRIEFS 


tic about the overthrow of the dem- 
ocratically. elected go ve r nm ent of 
Prime Minister fhmirhai Ghoonr 
hflvnn Mr. Qiatirffi remains un- 
der arrest. 

The leader of the coup. General 
Southern X0ng9ampan& the nrih- : 
taiy supreme commander, said 
Sunday that the long had warned 
the military “not to disappoint the 
people.” 

General Suntboro flew , to the 
king's residence in the northwest- 
ern proviso; of Gnang Mai on 
Wednesday to seek his approval of 
a draft provisional constitution, 
under which an interim govern- 
ment will wort 

The junta has said it will appoint 
the proviaonal government in the 
next few days, including a legisla- 
tive assembly. The assembly will 
approve a new, permanent consti- 
tution, to be drafted by a commit- 
tee as yet unnamed, before now 
elections are held. 

King Bhunribors request for 
amendments to the provisional 
constitution, the officials said, will 
delay the process. He is believed to 
have rejected to clauses that would 
allow the junta to interfere too di- 
rectly in the interim government. 

Coop leaders Cist promised a 
permanent constitution and elec- 
tions within six months, or by the 
end of August. But a mmtaiy 
spokesman said Thursday that he 
hoped to have the permanent con- 
stitution “within this year.” 

The junta has said it wants to 
reduce die power of money in poli- 
tics, eliminate vote buying and di- 
minish the influence erf moribers of 
par liament over gov ernment de- 
partments. 

The junta has moved quickly to 
undermine the power of the coali- 
tion parties in Mr. Charichafs gov- 
ernment. It has named 22 impor- 
tant politicians whose . bank and 
stock-exchange records must be 
turned over to a committee investi- 
gating posable corruption. It has 
banned nine key advisers to Mr. 
Chaticihai, inducing his son and 
nephew, from leaving the country, 
and is stiff seeking to arrest two 
other key supporters. 


Prasae Indicts 8 Senior Conunu nbts 

Vasfl®lak,-andsevettotner [he newspaper 
indicted on charges of embezzling millions ot aoua* 

Lidove Noviny repo^punsdf^ Hkiak facc charges of 

instructing otSnsTo abuse offraal F^^ rh ;nsri onsSaMid>c<i so 

“ ,0Br ' bep,per 

by five Warsaw Part coratnes that crushed the aercoaauc ^ 

'-Alexander Dubcck. 

Cambodia Report Detaik Alfl 

WASHINGTON (WP) — The admintftration has told 
“tactical military cooperation” may have occurred between 
troops fighting^ the Communist government m ^Ounbpdiaa^theKlm^ 
Rouge, whose rale from 1 975 to 1979 resulted in the deaths of tw> million 

Cam bodians. ... » 

But the administration, in a report submitted Tuesday, said mere was 
no “evidence that the senior leaderships” of the two non-Ctamniinisi 
factions receiving U.S. aid “are cooperating in strategic planning. 

The five-page report, required by Congress as a condition f or app rov^ 
inn $20 million in nanmflitarv aid to the two rebd groups, area reports 
that the two groups, especially erne led by Prince Norodom Sihanouk, had 
used Khmer Rouge supplies and “conducted coordinated attacks with the 
Khmer Roags* The report concluded that the adnmisirafion had 
complied with congressional demands that no U.S. aid- go directly or 
indirectly to thq Khmer Rouge, but critics are fikdy to seize on the report 
as support for their arguments against further aid. 

Grftftlr C ommiiiiist s Elect Hard-Liner 

ATHENS (Reuters) —Greece’s Communist Party has remained lailb- 
ful to hard-line Mntri»tnv . r .emnism by choosing Aleka P aparig a,.one of 
its most conservative members, as its general secretary. 

Mrs. Papariga, 47, is the Gist woman to hold the post in the party s 70- 
year trisUsy. She voiced some of the. most conservative views at the 
congress, and her election in a dose' vote on Wednesday against a more 
progressive candidate sparked sharp debate. “The Central Committee 
.chose to vote for the past instead of the future,” one delegate said. “The 
- party’s unity is now very much at stake and abreakup could take.place at 
anytime.'” ■ ■ - 

The Greek Communist Party, one of the most hard-line in central 
Europe, wins about 10 percent of the vote and is the country’s third- 
largest party after the conservatives ami the Socialists. 

Soviets Cancel Militaiy Visit to Chnifl 

. BEIJING (AFP)— Moscow hascaffed off a visit to Beijing next week 
by Defense Minister Dmitri T. Yazov during which he was to discuss the 
development of mflitaxy cooperation between China and the Soviet 
Union, a Soviet Embassy spokesman said Thursday. 

The visit, scheduled to start Tuesday, could go ahead “maybe at 
another time,” the spokesman said. He gave no reason, for the i delay. 

fi rmans Strike on Unemployment 

BERLIN (NYT) — While the Goman government agreed this week to 
raise taxes to stoke pastern Germany’s sputtering economy, strikes and 
.work stoppages Thursday briefly idled tens of thousands of workers for 
the second consecutive day. 

On Wednesday, more titan 100,000 workers m the East joined demon- 
strations to protest unemployment and ite economic crisis. The rallies on 
Thursday were smaller, but the federal government said this week it 
would raise taxes from July to provide more funds to speed the East's 
recovery. Many local gn v er n menis are already bankrupt - - 
Unempkyymeni rose shar ply last month, reflecting the regton’s deepen- 
ing slump. Officials said that unemployment in the East had climbed to 
.. 8.6 percent, or 757,000, from 73 in December. But independent econo- 
mists estimate the real figure may be as high as 40 percent 

Ciskei Yields 4 Mhustries to Pretoria 

JOHANNESBURG (WP) —The nominally independent black home- 
land of Ciskei has taken the first steps toward its own reintegration into 
Sooth Africa by turning over four key ministries to the South African 
government. 

In an accord signed Thursday night in Cape Town, Ciskei’ s military 
ruler. Brigadier Joshua Gqozo, agreed to allow South Africa to appoint 
ministers for economic affairs, finance, justice and another ministry 
responsible for agriculture, transport and public works. 

The agreement hig hli g hts the increasing political fragility of South 
Africa’s 10 nominally “independent” homelands, which were supposed to 
have been a major pillar of the apartheid system but are now coating 
unglued under the impact of President Frederik W. de Klerk’s changes 
ana the lifting of restrictions on all anti-apartheid groups. 

Noriega Itial Witness Dies in Crash 

. . MIAMI (AP) — A government witness in the trial of two co-drfen- 
dauts in the case of Mannd Noriega, the former Panamanian leader, has 
died in an automobile accident, officials said Thursday. 

Testimony by the witness, Ramon Navarro, reportedly tied Mr. Nor- 
iega and the co-defendants directly to tbe drug-snraggting voyage of the 
luxury yacht Krill, die central issue in the case. Mn Navarro was paid 
SI70,0d0 and given immunity from prosecution in hundreds of drug 
crimes in rarirmigr for his testimony against William SaUairiaga. 

An attorney for another co-defendant, Brian Davidow, said Mr. 
Navarro’s testimony was central to the case. “But I think his death is a 
total, bizarre coinadeaoe,” tbe lawyer said. A police report said Mr. 
Navarro’s car crashed Wednesday night in southwest Dade County, a few 
miles from the federal prison where Mr. Noriega and Mr. Saldarnaga are 
housed. The accident is still under investigation. 

For die Record 

Papua New Gone* rescue worfco* said Thursday they now believed no 
lives woe lost when landslides buried four villages. Aumorities originally 
reported that 200 people were musing and feared dead. “It appears that 
nobody was killed bom the landslides,” said Leith Anderson, director of 
tbe National Disaster and Emergency Centre. “It seems tbe confusion 
was a result of people just scattering in all directions.” (Reuters) 


TRAVEL UPDATE 



f is to be called Treno Alta Vdodti. Among the lines under study 
n-Naples and Turin-Venice. (AP) 
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^ . ^ WAR IN Tt lE GULF: The aDies take back their embassies, as Kuwaitis recount 
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more tales of the horror of occupation. 
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As Allies Reclaim Embassies, the Kuwaitis Celebrate (Making Monties Nervous) 
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The French also reclaimed their chan- 




ham tiut tfnitfacd the dem oerati, 


hot it is now dear ” said Cotond Jesse 
Johnson of the Special Forces. 

His men were working to make sure 
the budding was secure; UiL Marines 
had raid an earlier call and a 
U A flag from toe compound flagiole. 

At the British Misscm, commandos 
cleared the way for the return of Ambas- 
sador Michael Weston, who was reis- 


With U.S. marksmen, soldiers and ex- 
plosives experts an board, Blackhawk 
hdicooiers alighted from a sky 
by the smofcefrom. oil wefls set on fire by 
fleeing Iraqi forces. 

“The Iraqis have been in the embassy. 


Mr. Weston and the US. ambassador, 
Ed ward G uam, stayed in Kuwait Qty 
for sevaal months after the Aug. 2 inva- 
sion. 

Hundreds of Britons and Americans 
m Kuwait woe taken hostage an the 
orders of President Saddam Hussem of 
Iraq. Many were used as “human 


Israel Demands 
Iraqi Declaration of 
Intent to Seek Peace 
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sh i dds** to deter an allied attack. 

Marines took up positions smrotmd- 
ing the beadiside U^. Embassy com- 
pound cm Thursday. 

Kuwaiti revelers celebrating the city’s 
liberation stopped to greet the Marines, 
shaking their hands, kissing them and 
throwing handfuls erf mndi«s 

Bursts of antmyifthV gunfir e from the 
joyous Kuwaitis made the Marines t 
“I wish they wouldn’t do that,” one 
rinesakL 

Booby traps set by the withdrawing 
Iraqi forces have already Fni»fr™rd or 

... capiai since 

withdrawal on 

Monday. 

Crilrmri T rihnsnn and that his men had 

yet to find mines or booby traps at the 
embassy and that blasts heard mming 
from the compound Hnring the assault 
were from plastic explosives used to 
open doors. 

“We’re awaiting the arrival of the am- 


ipeOTieto 

” Colond Johnson said. Asked 
tt the condition of the embassy, he 
said, “It’s livable.” 

Gunfire rattled in the city streets well 
into die second day of liberation, some 
of it in anger but most in jubilation. 

"They did so much to us, those Ira- 
qis,” said Amina Sharrah, asriaam di- 
rector of a maternity dime in the Sabah 
district “We try to remember, and it’s 
Eke a terrible d ream. We were a peaceful 
tittle country. Why did they do this to 
us? We harmed no one. They were 
beasts.” 

A few minute earlier, a brief gnnfight 
between Kuwaiti underground fighters 
and what they said were Iraqi sympa- 
thizers erupted at a dry center apart- 
meni block. Three men were draggai out 
in handcuffs, and the underground fill- 
ers said they were trying to force out 
; mo r e s till inside 

titis said simil ar incidents were 


elsewhere in the city of 
3OO.O0O people. 

The enonnoasness of the task of re- 
construction is evident; smashed and 
looted buddings, wrecked highways and 
bridges, and bunting cal weQs spewing 
smnire that turns midday into tw iligh t 

In addition, residents speak over and 
over again of murder, rape and pillage 
by the occupiers. 

Figures were impossible to obtain 
with any accuracy, but underground and 
exiled leaders have said that thousands 



testifying about the torture they had suf- 
fered, he said. 

said, 
the kids, 
no coosdence;'' 

Seham Mutwaa, nursing director at 
the Mubarak General Hospital, said that 
every Saturday and Sunday the Iraqi 
military would bring in from 7 to 10 
dead Kuwaitis. 

One out of every 10 would be a worn- 


every l 

an, and ati would be between the ages of 
18 and 35. she said. 

“I saw one lady who had been shot 
several times and her head cut in half,” 
she said. “One of our doctors who treat- 
ed resistance fighters was taken away 
and shot. One day a woman of 24 was 
brought in who said she had been raped 
by four soldiers while other soldiers beat 
her husband, brother and 60-year-old 
mother-in-law.” 

Miss Mutwaa added: “It was hell, it 


»q. 

“Wepaid our blood to be free," said 
Habib Gharaab, a icrhniinl adviser to 
Kuwait’s criminal investigation depart- 
ment, in describing seven months of oc- 
cupation. 

He said that 5,000 people had disap- 
peared since Feb. 21, when 
Hussein's fences began leaving Kuwait 
Many were killed to prevent them from 


was horrible. We were like rats in a trap, 
hiding while they stole and killed and 
raped." 

Kuwait City has been without electric- 
ity, running water and food since the 
Iraqis began to withdraw on Monday, 
residents said. Major buildings, includ- 
ing a desalination plant and government 
offices, were wrecked and oil wells were 
set ablaze. Cats now chase rats through 
the littered lobbies of five-star bolds. 

Residents said the Iraqis were taking 
Kuwaitis prisoner even in the final days 
of the seven-month occupation. 

They confirmed reports by calcs that 
Kuwaitis, Egyptians and Syrians — co- 
alition allies in the war against Iraq — 
had been taken from mosques after 
prayers last Friday and had not been 
seen since. 

Abdul Jobcr Hussein, 3 teacher, said 
his 22-year-old brother was seized from 
his home last Friday as his parents 
pleaded for his life. (Return. AP) 
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By Jadcson Diehl 

Wmfdngton Pan Satire 

■ JERUSALEM — Israel de- 
manded Thursday that Iraq be 
banned from possessing angles or 
noncoaventianal weapons and be 
forced to declare its intention, to 
make pease with Israel before the 
international trade embargo 
against it is tifted. 

1 The new initiative by the govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir ramp , m Tsi»e% abandoned 
six weeks of emergency riv3 de- 
fense measures, discarded the plas- 
tic sheeting and maskmc tape from 

"sealed rooms” in their homes, and 
debated the consequences erf the 
country’s role in the Gulf war. 

■ - Many Israelis rejoiced in the de- 
struction of the country’s most 
powerful enemy, and political ana- 
lysts pointed to a fresh surge of 
admiration here for the United 
State and President George Bush. 

But man y in the military estab- 
lishment and Mr. Shamil ’s ri ght ist 
government appeared troubled by 
the failure (rf land to respond to 
the Scild miarile attadr* launched 

by Iraq, and by the heightened 
sense of Israeli vulnerability and 
dependence on the United States 
created by the war. 

- The amnr said that 39 Iraqi mis- 
siles had fallen on Israel, tilling 
■two persons, wounding 228 and 
ranging an estimated $200 minio n 
in property damages Twelve other 
persons died as a result of accidents 
during alms. 

■ brad pressed the United States 
’tor weeks to agree to a retaliatory 
Strike against Iraq's Scud ate, but 
-never obtained the consent of 
'Washington, which withheld the. 
military codes that would have 
been necessary for Israeli planes to 
operate in the war theater. 

Government officials conceded 
Thureday that it was now unlikely 
that Israel would evm take actum 

pledges by senior officials to do so. 
[ While nailing the Bush adminis- 
tration’s management of the oon- 
ibet, Mr. Shamir and other senior 
officials made it dear that the gov- 
ernment in taxied to press its own, 
aggressive agenda for the postwar _ 


pern said As Israelis on Thursday 
celebrated the coincidence of the 
end of the war and the festive Jew- 
ish holiday of Purim, in which dril- 
dren typically dress up in costumes, 
newspapers reported that the most 
popular costume this year was that 
of an American soldier in desert 

camouflage unif orm. 

“The most import a nt political 
result of the warm that the Israeli 
public feds profoundly, emotional- 
ly obligated and admiring toward 
the United State and President 
Bush,” said Yaron F>whi l a politi- 
cal scientist at Hebrew University. 

Mr. Ezrahi said that the scale of 
the war, as wefl as the missile at- 
tacks on Israel, had heightened the 
country’s sense of its own relative 
vulnerability as well as its depen- 
dence on the United States for its 
security. As a result, Ik said, Mr. 
Shamiri s coalition “may have lost 
its capacity to mobilize public 
opinion behind some kind of con- 
frontation with the United State 
over the peace process.” 

The discrepancy between popu- 
lar and elite feeling seems to extend 
to the issue of whether it was right 
for Israd to keep its own forces out 
of the conflict. Polls have shown 
dial more than go percent of Israe- 
lis believe that the army was right 
to stay out of the war. 

Nevertheless, a chorus of protest 
has been swelling in recent days 
from newspaper editorial pages 
and policy research institutions 
that give voice to the country’s nril- 
itaiy establishment, which sees the 
larir of Israeli action as a stunning 
break with the country’s long- 
standing security doctrine of dete 
ring Arab enemies by responding 
aggressively to any attack. 

Military and g o ve rnm ent offi- 
dals say they are concerned that 
the failure of fered, to retaliate, 
after many promises to do so by 
Mr. Arens and others, coaid weak- 
en its deterrent ability against Arab 
states in the future. ■ 



Palestinian men in animated dbcwsioa Thursday in Jerusalem as they wafted for the start of noon prayers on Temple Mount 
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Jordanians Put Away Saddam Hussein’s Pictures 


By Alan Cowell 

New York Tima Service 

- AMMAN, Jordan — The signs 
woe snail but tdling and seemed 
to say that Palestinians and Jorda- 
nians who had been Saddam Hus- 
sein’s most fervent s uppoi te u. had 
1 Thursday and shed a fittle 



the placards of 
Arafat dis- 

Aifing the 

costs. And then there were the 
flowers. 

. At tiie Kuwaiti Embassy, scores 
of bouqoets and garlands poured in 


from Jordanians and Kuwaitis. 
Some came shyly to scribble notes 
of congratulation over the altied 
victory that ended Iraq’s occupa- 
tion of Kuwait. 

‘There was a Palestinian com- 
mittee here far the support of Ku- 
wait during the crisis, but its ac- 
tions were very limrted because of 
ci rcumstances, *’ said Jemal Ghon- 
n'mi, a Kuwaiti diplomat, referring 
to the overwhelming wartime senti- 
meot in Amman that Mr. Hussein 
was a savior and champion. 

“We believe the committee will 
be more active now,” he said with a 
narrow smile. 

As the crisis built, it was not 


He was asked if he would have 
visited the embassy and said those 
things a week ago. He shook his 
head ahd'sakfc'^Tn this kind of 
society, you have to be cautious.” 

What be wanted, be said, was to 
return to Kuwait and resume his 
jobs as clerk and librarian. 

His views contradicted a more 
palatable truth among many Pales- 
tinians here who ding to Baghdad 
radio's assertion that Iraq tri- 
umphed — a notion that denies the 
Western portrayal of the war but 
seems eaaa to accept than defeat 
or humiliati on 

“Saddam Hussein became a 


viewed as wise by many Pakstin- 


Defense Monster Moshe Arens 
'outlined the first of Israel’s initia- 
tives on state radio, saying that he 
hoped that “as the ceasefire is put 
into place, it will involve in time the 
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and monitoring that would assure 
us that there would not be rejuve- 
nation of that capability." 

Foreign Ministry officials later 
released an official text expanc 
on the proposal, saying it sir 
also cover Iraq’s chemical, Inc . 
cal and nuclear capability, and — 
enforced through a system of inte- 
oational inspection. The proposal 
added that Iraq’s army sho uld “be 
limited to an agreed framework” 
subject to monitoring, and that 
Baghdad be forced to state that it 
would not attack land- 

As a final element the initiative 
said that the United Nations trade 
embargo and other sanctions 
against Iraq should be m aintained 
“as long as Iraq wifi not declare 
‘that it is pointing toward peace 
with all the countries of the region, 
including Israel.” No Arab state 
jcxcept Egypt has recognized brad 
since its creation in 1948. _ 

' Strategic experts hoe pointed 
out that unilateral imposition of a 
ban on missile s and noncoaven- 
tional weapons would leave Bagh- 
dad permanently at the maty of its 
neighbors in the Middle East, 

above all Israd. Israel and Syria are 

believed to hold large stocks of ms - 
ate and nonconwmtional weap- 
ons, and Israd, which has refused 
international inspection of its nu- 
clear facilities, reportedly has more 

-than 100 nuclear bombs. 

feradi political observers saw the 
far-reaching proposal as the open- 
ing move by Mr. Shamir's govern^ 
'meat in a long and potentially con- 
'tentious postwar diplomatic 
process. Mr. Shaimr. whose rqec- 
tion of a U.S.-backcd plan for Is- 
radi-Palestinian talks a you 
-soared relations with the Bail m- 

• ministration, -has described the 

.any pressure on it to yWd^ the^ Arab 

‘taritories it occupies. 

Even as tensions ham aom oe- 
inin to mount between Mr- Shamir 

and Mr. Bush in t he last nv o 

.Trowevw, popular 

.MsSssas 
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ROBERT E. HUNTER 

Vice. 

Washington. 

With the stunning victory of the US.-led coalmen over the best 
that Iraq had to offer, the bnDdmg erf the peace begins. If the Bash 
administration is as inaghtful and competent at the uses of diploma- 
cy as it has proved to be in the uses of arms, it can help to break 
political patterns that for decades have held the region in thrall 
Today, the Middle Eastern peoples lode to the United States fer 
q giw that it will validate its own ideals. This wifi be an exacting test; 
but if passed, it can provide rich rewards. 

FRANCOIS HEKSBOURG . 

Director of the JnrenwrionaJ Insotutefor Strategic Studies at lorubm. 

The Feb. 28 cease-fire came at just the right time and in the right 
manner : decreed by the coalition, after the encirclement of th e Iraqi 
forces, without overstepping the bounds set by the UN Security 
Council. " 

It SOW remains to be seen whether Saddam Hussein accepts the 
conditions for a permanent ceasefire. If not, the coditibn keeps all 
of its options in nand ; indndmg the possibility of air attack a gain st 
Iraoj fanes stationed outside cf toe endrdeamt area. If Mr. 
Hasson bodies, the coaBtion retains toe appropriate bargaining 
chips — territory, prisoners, sanctions,. replans — which wifi 
allow it to negotiate a settlement including appropriate limitations 
on Iraq’s military capabilities. 

7.CT .V SCESFF 

Military etSwcf the Td Am ddfyHa’antr 

Success in toe war is not measured only by the magnitude of the 
military vic tor y and the number of ta nks and planes destroyed. 

--'victories in history deteriorated into episodes whose influence 
' Dassed because the victors £a3ed to envision a postwar 

■ * ""i* i C m flia i P fton TVw m 


mig oil win w ***** "‘ Ll ^ 

Miwait — and above afl>y whrther it serves as a catalyst for 
political accommodations in the region, inraufiag the settlement of 
the IsraefrArab conflict. . 

ABDUL-KARIM ABOU-NASR , _ 

Editor and ptiitical commentator with leading Ana pvbliamons sma 
1965; mm wotkmg with a Kuwaiti daily, AlQabas . . 

The dear, devastating defeat <rf Saddam Hussem is so overwhdm- 
ing that the allies can be confident that his leadership and his regime 
Wifi be dbdy affected. So the allies’ apparent dedaon to put imms 
on thdrvfctoiy isawise fust step toward rod^newanatwaMB 
for Gulf stabifity. The war’s 

the country for years,«a3Stitaiesmitsdf an myortant dratabflnmg 
hrfnr for any plai that Mr. Hussem may nurture, with ms anqy 
humiliate d and laigdy destroyed, bt. Hussdn feces a sitratoam 
which he has n© rands for reconstruction, a lmge external a«t, 
curtailed oft revenues and the threat of a political boycott of his 
t^mB by many Weston and Arab governments. 


ians to contradict the consensus of 
support for Me. Hussein. Bat with 
the cease-fire, some — stifiamincr- 
ity — seem to sense that they can 
offer a different view. 

After he visited the Kuwaiti Em- 
bassy to seek a visa, a 40-year-okl 
man of Palestinian descent, for in- 
stance, said Mr. Hussein bad 
w promised many thing *, and did 
not realize than.” 

“The Palestinians were con- 
vinced with these things,” be sakL 
“But I think he was lying.” 


30 armies.” said Abdullah 
a 

who marched wit 
about 2,000 others through Am- 
man on Thursday to support the 
leader. IBs words echoed 
radio’s depiction of a war 
that ended with the triumph of sur- 
vival against great odds. 

“Iraq has fought, stood fast and 
triumphed,” the radio said, before 
Mr. Hussem accepted the cease-fire 
ordered by President George Bush. 
“O Iraqis, you triumphed when you 


stood with all this vigor against the 
armies of 30 states. 

“We won because he stood for 40 
days against all the armies,” said a 
woman who identified herself as 
Souha. 

Infor m a t ion Minister Ibrahim 
Izzieddm said, “We have a vary 
tmse public opinion that had taken 
a very specific view.” 

As long as that is the case, Arab 
diplomats said. King Hussem of 
Jordan will move with caution as he 
seeks to repair toe massive diplo- 
matic Hwniiy inflirteri fry his re- 
fusal to join the allied coalition. 

“His horizons are bleak, and it’s 
not dear to Jordan or to anyone 
how he’ll fit in whatever order 
emerges,” said an Arab official 
who spoke in return for anonymity. 
Saudi Arabia and Egypt bear deep 
hostilities; U.S. intentions, particu- 
larly on the Palestinian issue that is 
central to Jordanian ihmtmg , are 
viewed with suspicion and cyni- 
cism; and Jordan’s traditional fi- 
nancial sponsors, notably the Gulf 
Arab states, are offering no solace. 

Jordan's principal hope, then, is 
that Washington will embark on 
some kind of Arab-Israeti initiative 


to dampen widespread Arab re- 
sentments and, in the process, re- 
store the long’s role as a player in 
Middle East diplomacy — a role 
that, by tradition, promises finan- 
cial and political rewards. 

“At tins particular moment, the 
most important thing is to move 
into the diplomatic process, end 
this ugly war and move into the 
postwar era,” Mr. Izrieddm said. 

“It is not going to be easy for toe 
Arab world to absorb stoat has 
happened,” he said, forecasting “a 
veiy poisoned relationship between 
Arabs and the West” if the U.S. 
sought to impose a new, regional 
order rimilar to that dictated by 
Britain and France after World 
WarJL 

Beyond such calculations, how- 
ever, Amman’s free markets 
seemed already to have made an 
assessment of gain and loss. 

Even before the guns fell silent in 
Iraq, the money-dimigiers of down- 
town Amman — barometers erf 
who’s up and who’s down — had 
dusted off secret stocks of Kuwaiti 
dinars, abolished during Iraq’s oc- 
cupation of toe emirate, to seB at 
close to prewar rate 


U.S. Finds 
Evidence 
Of Jordan’s 
Aid to Iraq 

Reuters 

IN IRAQ — American troops in 
Iraq have found proof that Jordan 
supplied weapons to President Sad- 
dam Hussein long after the United 
Nations imposed on arms embargo, 
intelligence officers said. 

The arms include rocket-pro- 
pelled-grenade launchers, gre- 
nades. mortars and ammuni tion for 
automatic weapons. 

Boxes of supplies were shown to 
reporters at an Iraqi bunker near 
the Euphrates River that had been 
overrun by the 101st Airborne Di- 
vision. The site is 160 kilometers 
(100 miles) north of toe Saudi Ara- 
bian border. 

“We’ve got bags and bags of Jor- 
danian ammo,” an officer said. 
“That stuff’s awfully fresh.” 

English labels said they were 
from Jordan's General Military 
Command and bore a shipment 
date in January, shortly before the 
coalition launched toe war to gect 
Iraq from Kuwait. 

Inteffigencc officers said Arabic 
documents showed the weapons 
had been shipped directly from 
Jordan, which nas been sympathet- 
ic to Iraq throughout the dispute. 

They described the discovery as 
the first solid indication that Iraq’s 
friends had helped it defeat the 
aims ban imposed after its invasion 
of Kuwait last August. 

Several other caches of Jordani- 
an arms were discovered by troops 
of the airborne divisions. 

On Tuesday, they captured an 
Iraqi cache near the Euphrates with 
brand-new weapons, including 
AK-47 rifles and ammunition, 
which came from Jordan. 

In Amman, Information Minis- 
ter Ibrahim lzzieddin denied that 
Jordan bad broken UN sanctions 
and supplied aims to Iraq. 

“It is totally untrue,” he said. “I 
rechecked with toe appropriate au- 
thority. Anything mat is found 
would be during the period of toe 
Iraq-lran war." 

Earlier, he said arms shipments 
had been sent to Iraq in 1981-82 
“when all the Gulf states, including 
Saudi Arabia, were helping Iraq by 
all means.” 


UN Waits for Iraq to Prove It Complies 


Compiled by Ow Staff From Dispoeha 

NEW YORK — Security Coun- 
cil members held informal consul- 
tations on Thursday after receiving 
a written assurance from Iraq over- 
night of its compliance with all UN 
resolutions adopted since its invar 
skm of Kuwait on Ang. 2. 

It was uncertain whether a for- 
mal cnwngfl iMrting might follow. 

Western diplomats said they did 
not earned the council to adopt a 
formal cease-fire to replace a trace 
announced late on Wednesday by 
President George Bush until terms 
set by the anti-Iraq coalition had 
been satisfied. 

These dwell heavily on the im- 
mediate return of all coalition pris- 
oners of war and thousands ofKu- 
waiti dvifians believed hdd 
by Iraq, as well as assistance 
Baghdad in finding land and sea 

mm« 


The chief Yemeni delegate, Abd- 
ullah Ashtal long critical of the use 
of force against Iraq, said: “The 
cease-fire has to be formalized. The 
foreign troops should leave Iraq 
and hopefully very soon leave the 
whole area.”’ 

Tins view was echoed by Ricardo 
Alarcon, the Cuban delegate, who 
also called for toe lifting of sanc- 
tions. He noted that toe UN trade 
embargo, as it now stood, applied 
not omy to Iraq but to Kuwait, 
since it was imposed when the 
emirate was under Iraqi occupa- 
tion. 

The British delegate, Sr David 
Hannay, alluding to a formal cease- 
fire, said the “mmute-to-minute nr- 
' is no longer here.” 
nre has ceased, and that is the 
important thing,” he said. “Hie 
next step is for the miHtarv men cm 
the two rides to get 


In a terse letter to the Security 
Council president made public on 
Thursday, Foreign Minister Tariq 
Aziz of Iraq said: “I have the honor 
to inform you officially that the 
government of Iraq agrees to com- 
ply fuDy with Security Council 
Resolution 660 (1990) and aB the 
other Security Council resolu- 
tions.” 

Resolution 660. the first of a doz- 
en adopted by the council in re- 
sponse to the Aug. 2 invasion, 
wtiieii for Iraq’s immediate; uncon- 
ditional withdrawal from Kuwait. 

Foreign Minister Roland Dumas 


of France said at the United Na- 
tions Thursday that his govern- 
ment now wanted speedy UN ac- 
tion to resolve toe Palestinian and 
Lebanese questions. 

Mr. Dumas, speaking after a 
meeting with Secretary-General Ja- 
vier Perez de CufeDar, said: “It will 
be necessary to start to work seri- 
ously about the main question of 
that region and, I would insist on 
that, mainly on toe question of the 
Palestinians and the relations be- 
tween Israel and the Arab coun- 
tries." 

(Reuters, AFP, AP) 


AKuwoltiBaby 
Finally Htzs Name 
(And Story, Too) 

New J’orfc Timet Service 

IN KUWAIT — Nun Dhubia, a 
new mother, raced through the 
crowds in Kuwait City, looking for 
the first American. 

When she found one, she asked 
his name, listened to the reply and 
then asked again. 

She repeated toe name as best 
she could and then said she had 
promised God that she would name 
her newborn son after tire first 
American she met doling the liber- 
ation. 

“My boy wifl be named Chris 
Hedges Dhubia," she said. Chris 
Hedges is a New York Times corrt- 
ient who is reporting from 
it. 


*■# 


GIs Look for War Criminals 


launxuional Herald Tribune 

VS. troops maimed checkpoints 
along toe road back to Baghdad on 
Thursday, seeking fleeing Iraqi 
troops who may have been in- 
volved in atrocities in Kuwait, a 
U5. command spokesman said. 

Brigadier General Richard L 
Neal of the U.S. Marines said the 
Iraqis ^ were being checked against a 
fist supplied by the Kuwaiti resis- 
tance. ' 

“We are very concerned about 
the atrocities in Kuwait rity,” he 
said. Soldiers whose names are 
found on the hst are being held 

prisoner. 

“If the Iraqis are cleared, they’re 
allowed to proceed,” General Neal 
said, whether or not they are cany- 


general tod not say how 


many, if any, had been detained for 
suspected involvement in the atroo 
ities, which Kuwaiti officials said 
included murders, widescale tor- 
ture, looting and destruction. 

Kuwaiti resistance units were re- 
portedly alongside toe U.S. check- 
points to bdp identify culprits. 

The British 1st Armored Divi- 
sion also was straddled across the 
road from Kuwait to Basra and 
checking all fleeing Iraqis, accord- 
ing to Uemenanl General Sir Peter 
de la Billifre, toe commander of 
British forces in the Gulf. 

But the British were adopting a 
different policy, he said. There 
were taking all captured Iraqis pris- 
oner, allowing none to continue 
back to Baghdad. But they were 
separating prisoners suspected of 
joming in atrocities. 
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WAR IN THK GULF: Baker schedules a Middle East tour as the allies look to future security arrangements. 
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U.S. Could 
Withdraw 
First Troops 
This Week 


“ Tan I give you a time? No I 
really can't,” said Brigadier Gener- 
al Richard L Neal of the U.S. Ma- 
rines, the deputy director of opera- 
tions Tor Operation Desert Storm, 
when asked Thursday when the 
troops would head home. 

“We’re going to have to End out 
how this peace process develops,” 
General Neal said. “If things go 
well, I think you will see a quick 
return for some forces.” 


The French defense minister, 
Pierre Joxe, predicted that the bulk 
of allied ground forces would be 
withdrawn quickly from Iraq and 
Kuwait once the terms of a cease- 
fire are set bat that naval and air 
forces might stay much longer. 

French troops guarding the al- 
lied western Hank in Iraq will hold 
their positions until the United Na- 
tions works out cease-fire details, 
Mr. Joxe said. 

He expressed hopes for a quick 
withdrawal, but military sources in 
Paris said that logistical bottle- 
necks alone could keep 12,000 sol- 
diers in the Gulf for four months. 


Lieutenant General Sr Peter de 
la BiHifcrc, the British commander 
in the Gulf, said his government 
wanted its forces home as soon as 
possible, but he es tima ted that it 
would take longer than six months 
to move all the equipment. 

“I can see us taking much of the 
year before we gel everybody out of 
theater," he said. 

Shipping more than half a mil- 
lion troops and their gear home to 
their bases is a daunting challenge 
to planners, perhaps even more dif- 
ficult to organize than the buildup. 

The buildup accelerated gradual- 
ly over the nearly seven months 
following the Aug. 2 invasion of 


Kuwait by Iraq, yet it stiD proved 
to strain air and sea transport. 


Some units are now deep inside 
Iraq and will have to be Drought 
hundreds of miles south to porn 
and airfields in Saudi Arabia. 

Heavy equipment transport is in 
shon supply, and ships to cany 
equipment home are a month away 
at U.S. ports. 

A senior U.S. military officer 


said withdrawal from Iraq would 
be “one of (hose things in the nego- 
tiating process.” 

“I can’t tell you when it will 
happen," he said. “We can get off 
the battlefield fairly quickly, but 
(here are certain dements that are 
going to be here longer.” 

“It’s not so easy to just drive off 
the desert and drive onto a ship and 
sail bade." the officer added. 

“It's going to be twice as bad 
getting back ” 

General de la Bfllkre said that 
British troops would start moving 
“once we are certain that there is no 
Iraqi intention to continue hostil- 
ities.” 

“Then they will be got home as 
soon as we tan," he said. 

“It should certainly be weeks or 
very few months indeed before the 
majoritv of people return home or 
are replaced." (AP. Reuters ) 
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Compiled by Oar Staff From Dispatches 
DHAHRAN. Saudi Arabia — 
Plans for withdrawing LLS. troops 
from the Gulf concentrate on start- 
ing with units that have been in the 
area the loogest- 
But a date to begin tbe lengthy 
exodus cannot be set until peace 
with Iraq is certain, military offi- 
cials said Thursday. 

Some troops, those held past the 
end of their military obligation or 
those with family crises, could be 
on their way home by the weekend, 
officials said. 
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The U.S. command said Thurs- 
day that some additional logistics. 
main tenance and personnel sup- 
port units would probably be 
brought to Saudi Arabia to facili- 
tate the movement of troops back 
to the United States and other U.S. 
bases around (he wodd. 




V' KUWAIT ‘ 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Many units with these specialties 
are reserves; some are already here 
and probably will have their stays 
extended. 

It is also possible that new com- 
bat units will be brought into the 
region if the UJS. forces are in- 
volved in any lengthy peacekeeping 
operation is Kuwait, U.S. officials 
said. 


1: French Daguet Division and 82d Airborne hold western Bar*. I 


Wafra 


ft 101st Airborne, 24th Mechanized Infantry and 3d Cavalry 
block road to Baghdad. 

3: 1st Cavalry, 1st and 2d Armored Division. 

1st Infantry Division pin down Republican Guard. 


4 : the British 1st Armored Division seals off nonhem Kuwait 8 : 1 8,000 Marines in mobile reserve oft coast 
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6= 2d Marine DMaon. 2d Tiger Brigade, 2d Armored Division The Medina Division loads tanks on 

block roads out of Kuwah Ciw. Rradttecks screen fleeing 5? n ^ orl8, ?J n es SP?, an ^ m P t ' l . . 

taqis for suspected wtr otmrtaJs. The Taw a/ Kana DMshn largely destroyed. 


7! 1st Marine Division and Saudi and Kuwaiti troops 
in Kuwait City. 


10s Of 42 Iraqi divisions, the equivalent of one 
and a half escape over pontoon bridges. 


Debriefing: Day 43 


THE WAR ended Thursday as a “ cessation of 
hostilities ” — but with no formal cease-fire or sur- 
render — after an Iraqi promise to honor aU 12 UN 
resolutions relating to the conflict. The end came on 


week air assault and a 100-hour ground offensive < 
the allies. 


Iraqi lojipi 

□ From 85,000 to 100,000 Iraqi soldiers were 
killed or wounded since the war began Jan. 17, 
Saudi and Egyptian officials estimate, most killed 

The alliof ^conmundcr, GeneraT^ Norman 
Schwarzkopf, called the Iraqi casualties “very, very 


206 wounded in action, including 9 Egyptian sol- 
diers lolled, of a total 35,000 Egyptian troops, and 
74 wounded in the fighting to recapture Kuwait 

□ Precise figures of Kuwaiti civilian losses not 
available; resistance and exiled leaders say hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, were killed, and thou- 
sands taken hostage. Kuwait’s chief UN delegate 
died 22,000 hostages, in addition to 8,632 Kuwaiti 
soldiers held prisoner by Iraq. 

□ Prisoners of war and third country nationals, all 


Kuwaiti detainees held by Iraq, are estimated by 
US. officials to number 40,000. 


□ Allies said they destroyed or captured 42 Iraqi 
divisions, each averaging 12,000 troops, leaving 
intact tbe equivalent of one division. The allies also 
destroyed or captured more than 3,700 of the 4,200 
tanks Iraq had in the war theater, 1,857 of its 5,000 
armored vehicles, and 2,140 of its 3,500 artillery 
pieces. 

□ At least 80,000 Iraqis were takenprisoner — and 
as many as 175,000, Britain said — including about 
3,000 capnued before the ground offensive. 

□ 97 Iraqi planes confirmed destroyed, 36 in air- 
to-air combat, phis 6 helicopters. 

□ 140 Iraqi fixal-wing aircraft impounded in Iran: 
120 fighters and fighter-bombers, 20 transports, 
some SA32I Super Fidon helicopters. 

Allied losses 

□ 139 soldiers killed in action. 

□ 56 missing in action: 35 Americans, 10 British, I 
Italian and 10 Saudis. 

□ 13 known prisoners of war 9 Americans, 2 
British, 1 I talian and 1 Kuwaiti. 

□ American casualties: 79 killed in action — 28 of 


U.S. officials to number 40,000. 

□ 45 allied planes lost, 36 of them in combat: 27 
American, 6 British, 1 Kuwaiti, 1 Italian, 1 Saudi. 
17 hehcopteis lost, 4 in combat. Noncombai 
losses: 9 planes: 7 American, 1 British, 1 Saudi 14 
American helicopters to nonbostile causes. 

□ Allies have paid $14.9 billion in pledges out of 
their promised S53JS billion. 

Sorties 

More than 1 10,000 sorties flown by the allies since 
the war began Jan. 17. 

Cktimod bjr Iraq 

□The Republican Guard has “broken the back- 
bone of the aggressors and thrown them beyond 
the borders." 

□ No co mprehensiv e casualty figures have been 
issued. One official said 20,000 Iraqis were killed 
and 60 ,000 wounded in first 26 days of the war. No 
breakdown for civilians and mDitaiy given. 

□ More than 180 allied aircraft downed. 

□ More than 20 prisoners held. 


AsMumwit 


“No one country can claim this victory as its own, 
for it’s not only a victory for Kuwait but a victory 
for all the coalition partners. Hus is a victory for 
the United Nations, lor all of mankind, for the rule 
erf law and for what is right." 

— President George Bush 
“For the first time, the international community 
showed its unified will in the face of the occupation 
of one country by another.” 

— Alexander Bessmertnykh, Soviet foreign minister 
“Iraq has punched a hole in the myth of American 
superiority and rubbed the nose erf the United 
States in the dust.” —Baghdad radio 


them in tbe ground campaign — 213 wounded in 
action and 45 missing in action of the 537,000 


Americans serving in the Gulf. A total erf 52 
Americans listed as noncombat deaths. A total of 
105 American noncombat deaths in Operation 
Desert Shield before war began. 


an unknown number of prisoners held by Iraq. 

□ Arab coalition casualties: 44 killed in action and 


Iran Opposes Any Partition of Iraq 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

TEHRAN — Foreign Minister 
Ali Akbar Vdayati said Thursday 
that Iran opposed a partition of 
Iraq and that the defeated coun- 
try’s future should be decided by 
the Iraqis themselves. 

Mr. Vdayati's statements came 
after speculation that the destruc- 
tion of President Saddam Hus- 
sein’s military forces might lead to 


war with Iraq, which began with an 
Iraqi attack, Mr. Vdayati said, 
“Despite the fact that eight years of 
war was imposed on Iran by the 


Iraqi regime, the Islamic Republic 
of Iran did not act emotionally in 


territorial claims by Iraq’s neigh- 
bors — Iran, Syria and Turkey in 
particular. 

In an address reported by Teh- 
ran radio, Mr. Vdayati expressed 
Iran's “opposition to Iraq’s parti- 
tion and foreign meddling in deter- 
mining the Iraqi people's destiny." 

Iran remained neutral in the 
Gulf conflict, but it granted sanctu- 
ary to more than 100 Iraqi war- 
planes, which it said would oe im- 
pounded until hostilities ended. 

Referring to Iran’s 1980-1988 


of Iran did not act emotionally in 
this crisis.” 

He said that it had been neces- 
sary for Iraq's invasion of Kuwait 
to be challenged, “but not by peo- 
ple who never did or will ever con- 
sider the interests of Islam and the 
Muslims.” 

In connection with the Iran-Iraq 
conflict, the Tehran Times pub- 
lished a reminder that Iraq Had 
paid Iran no war reparations. 

1 “It must not be forgotten that if 
Kuwait sustained damages and 
losses as a result of Iraqi aggression 
for seven months, for Iran it was 
eight years,” the newspaper said. 

Iraq announced Wednesday that 
it would accept United Nations Se- 
curity Council Resolution 674, 


which provides for war reparations 
to Kuwait Security Council Reso- 
lution 598, which halted the Iran- 
Iraq war, called for the UN secre- 
tary-general to assess reparations. 

“There must be no difference be- 
tween Resolutions 598 and 674,” 
the Tehran Times said. 


Tehran radio, in a separate com- 
mentary, said, “This war was in 
reality an experimental ground for 
Western weapons, especially of the 
United States. 

The United States and the 
West, with experiences gained in 
this war, win conduct their weap- 
ons programs with more prcci- 


It added that “the expansion of 
U.S. influence in the region will 
increase U.S. interference m future 
policies, even of countries that in- 
vited the alien forces to the region.” 
(AP, Reuters) 


Baker’s Mission: 


IRAN l 


The Associated Pros 
WASHINGTON — With Iraq 
defeated. Secretary of State James 
A, Baker 3d will go to four Mideast 
countries. Turkey and the Soviet 
Union to pursue a four-point diplo- 
matic campaign to promote securi- 
ty in the postwar Gulf. 

The decision was announced 
Thursday by the State Department 
along with an itinerary (hat will 
take Mr. Baker to Israel for the first 
time in more than two years as 
secretary of state. 

Mr. Baker plans to leave 
Wednesday and stop lint in Saudi 
Arabia. He will make visits to 
Egypt and Syria, as wefl as Israel, 
Turkey and tbe Soviet Union, said 
the department spokesman, Mar- 
garet D. Tutwiler. 


RISKS: 


An Uneasy Truce 


(Gondmed from page 1) 
company that interfered with the 
campaign to disarm Iraq. 

Although Iraqi troops did not 
use chemical weapons during the 
war, British troops reported Thurs- 
day that they had found mines con- 
taining poison gas in Iraqi posi- 
tions that were overrun. 

International pressure also offers 


sponsored terrorism, officials said. 

But they acknowledged that this 
issue, temp o r ari ly dwarfed by the 
ground war, had left diverging esti- 
mates about the threat 

Every previous Middle East con- 
flict has produced an upsurge in 
terrorism after the war ended, a 
U.S. government expert testified 
this week. Morris D. Busby, rite 
State Department's coordinator for 
counterterrorism, told Coiraress to 
expect terror problems in the wake 
of the war with Iraq. 

A British expert, Paul Wilkinson, 
said Thursday that ext remis t Pales- 
tinian leaders had been enrolled m 

ous threat because tEeal^did not 
get to Ba ghdad and put out of ac- 
tion their {readquaners there. 

But senior omdak in Washing- 
ton and Paris said that the threat 
may be waning ffaanlre to height- 
ened counterterrorist measures, the 
disappearance of terrorist havens 
in Eastern Europe and the prospect 
of the Iraqi leader’s demise. 

No coalition government is yet 
considering any relaxation of their 
anti-terrorist measures. 

But the terrorists, a U.S. official 
said, may be asking themselves, 
“Who is going to pay us now?” 
While some Palestinian terrorists 
reportedly have been paid in ad- 
vance ana already have arrived in 
Europe, Egypt and Saadi Arabia, 
he said, they may still try to fade 
away with the money. 

The governments that in the past 
have been (he most deeply impli- 
cated in sponsoring terrorism, a 
French official said, are Syria and 
Iran. Syria has sided with the coali- 
tion against Iraq, and Iran has 
maintained a neutral stance de- 
signed to hdp it escape its diplo- 
matic isolation. 

Anti-terrorist work, however, is 
part of tbe coalition forces’ remain- 
ing military missions in Kuwait 
Palestinian extremists, many of 
them loyal to Abu Abbas, were sent 
by Baghdad to hdp Iraq’s Gestapo- 
type special services, which are sus- 
pected of atrocities in occupied 
Kuwait 

Many of than are believed to be 
hiding there, so allied commanders, 
lending support to Kuwait's small 
force, will nave a double job: iden- 
tifying Iraqis and Palestinian mili- 
tants that were part of the secret 
police and, simultaneously, work- 
ing to prevent the risk of vigilante- 
stylc revenge on foreign Arabs in 
Kuwait 

An important military mission, 
tbe UB. official said, is to ensure 
that Iraqis and other Arabs who 
faD into the coalition’s hands go 
home with a story to teQ — that 
they were wdl treated by the enemy 
after being sacrificed by the Iraqi 
leadership that the allies now hope 
to discredit in its own country. 


PEACE: 


Tough Terms 


ROIJT: Cease-Fire Is Reported Holding as the Iraqi Army Heads Home 


(Confirmed from page 1) 
less drone reconnaissance aircraft, 
a U.S. Marine official said. 

The British television network 
ITN quoted the Defense Ministry 
in London as saying that tbe num- 
ber of prisoners could increase to 
175.000 when the counting was 
over. 

A climactic tank battle that had 
been reported shortly before the 
halt in hostilities took hold Thurs- 
day morning ended in what mib- 
tary commandos said was a rout 

A Pentagon official told The As- 
sociated Press in Washington that 
the dash between American and 
British tank forces and Iraq’s Re- 
publican Guard had not turned 
mto the land of slugging tank battle 
that many predictedbecause the 
Iraqis “never fought the way you 
thought a division would fight” 

“We just land of chaaffri than 
across the plains, shooting at 
them,” he said. 


and UJS. Army M1A1 tanks had so 
weakened the Iraqi tank units that 
the Republican Guard “fragment- 


the Republican Guard “fragment- 
ed” as its communications network 
was destroyed and its Soviet-built 
T-72 tanks were destroyed, one by 
one. 


The core of the battle involved 
hundreds of tanks and Bradley ar- 
mored vehicles from the 1st arid 3d 
Armored Divisions and the 2d Ar- 


mored Cavalry Regiment. They 
were protected on one flank by 


The battle on Wednesday took 
place in near-darkness caused by 
heavy rains and thunderstorms 
combined with the giant pall of 
smoke hanging over Kuwait from 
burning oQ wins. 


But the Pentagon official said 
the Apache helicopters, with night- 
virion equipment, were able to fire 
their missues with precision. One 
pilot reported destroying eight 
tanks on a single mission. 

Hie official said the Republican 
Guard put up a determined resis- 
tance at first but were overwhelmed 
by U& troops of the 7th and 18th 


Army Corps and by British forces 
of the 1st Armored Division, which 
swept north through Saudi Arabia 
to Cut off the Republican Guard 
southwest of Basra. 


Days and nights of by 
Hied aircraft, helicopter giinshtpg 


were protected on one llank tty 
French troops of the Daguet divi- 
sion, who took up positions near 
Nasirryah. 

After tiie cease-fire, the Iraqis 
were free to take their tanks and 
other weapons with them. General 
Neal said. 

If retreating Iraqi troops “come 
up to U.S. positions and do not 
attack US. positions, that oar po- 
licy now is to allow them to pass 
with their weapons,” according to a 
U.S. mfiiiary official m Riyadh, 

litis appeared to be because the 
official status at the end of the 
battle was a cessation of hostilities 
rather than a surrender. In any 
case. General Neal said, the ques- 
tion of whether tire Iraqis were in 
fact taking their weapons was aca- 
demic. 

“These guys are defeated,” he 
said. “There aren't any tanks zon- 


ing around out there. Any that got 
through would have left before we 
set up checkpoints.” 

He said U.S. troops had set up 
roadblocks along the roots leading 
to Baghdad, not to keep the Iraqis 
from leaving but to check if any 
were on a hst provided by the Ku- 
waiti resistance of troops involved 
in atrocities. Those on the Bst were 
being detained, tbe general said. 

The British commander, Lieu- 
tenant General Sir Peter de la Bfi- 
lifere, said the cease-fire was bold- 
ing. 


T don’t think there’s much left 
of the Iraqis to have an incident 
with,” he said in Riyadh. 

Those still with their equipment 
are bewildered,” he said. T think 
they’re going to sit it out until they 
nm out of water and food Than 
they’ll have to surrender.” 

A Pentagon official spoke of 
“small pockets of resistance,” but 
added they were not in danger erf 
destroying the overall ceasefire. 


(Continued from page 1) 

since the Vietnam War, and the 
chance, according to Mr. Bush, for 
“securing a potentially historic 
peace” in the Middle East. 

He said Secretary of State James 
A. Baker 3d would virit the Middle 
East next week. 

In agreeing to accept all UN res- 
olutions a few horns after Mr. 
Bush's speech, Iraq effectively re- 
nounced all claims to Kuwait, 
agreed to release hostages and pris- 
oners of war and accepted respon- 
sibility for war damages and hu- 
man rights abuses. 

tbe time being, an airland and sea 
embargo on trade with Iraq and a 
freeing of Iraqi assets abroad. 

In its peace initiative early 
Wednesday, Iraq had demanded 
that economic sanctions be lifted 
and that a cease-fire begin before 
other resolutions took effect 

These were among the allied 
terms for a permanent cease-fire: 

• A cessation of Send launchings 
and all attacks on allied fences. 

• TTiff immediate twIwhm nf afliwt 

prisoners, the remains of allied 
dead, all third-country nationals 
and all Kuwaiti detainees. 

• Release of information on the 
location of all Iraqi land and sea 
mines. 


fiance with all relevant 


Iraq’sacceptanceof all UN reso- 
lutions came m letter from Foreign 
Minister Tariq Aziz to the presi- 
dent of the Security CoanriL 


Mr. Baker also intends to meet 
with leaders of the Kuwaiti govern- 
ment, which is resuming control of 
the country after the eviction of 
Iraqi forces. Miss Tutwiler said she 
did not know, though, if the talks 
would be held in Kuwait City. 

Other countries may be added 
and the trip extended beyond tbe 
nine or 10 days that Mr. Baker now 
plans to be away from Washington. 

The decision to try to prevent the 
rearmament of Irab is part of a 
“proposed approach^ to the Secu- 
rity CoundLTt is to be presented to 
the council no later than Friday, 
Miss Tutwiler said. 


n^i that an arms embargo must 
continue," the sp okesm a n said. "It 
r emains OUT view." 

The new resolution to be pro- 
posed by the Bush administration 
Ssorf call for tbe release of all 
Kuwaitis and other nationals de- 

councfl^^hitions 
adopted during Iraq’s occupation. 

Other possible provisions still 
under considers ti<&U Miss Tutwiler 
said, include a d em a nd that Iraq 
rescind its designation of Kuwait** 
an Iraqi province and the immedi- 
ate return of Kuwaiti assets. 


Arab- Israeli conflict ind regions] - 
economic cooperation. - •• 

. President George Btuh -^ 
Wednesday be was sc inS™ ^ 
Baker totbc Middle East next week 
to. survey .lb? pasraste&v,. . 

Fmdderiskms by Mr. Butit rest- 
ed on consultations with ti* allies 




tinued Thursday with Fortmr 
Minister Roland Dumas qfFjSact 
Foreign Minister HanS’Dtescfc 
Genscoer is due here Friday, 

Mr. Baker, after meeting sepa- 
rately Wednesday with Mr, . Hurd 
and with tbe Saudi ambassador,. 
Prince Bandar ibn Sultan, , ear. 
turned that the task was fonrada-. 
He. 


“We have always said if Sad dam 
Hussein remains m power it is the 


view of the United States govern- 


Mr. Baker, on his trip, wifi be 
mgnyj in “true consultations mi 
four main topics, she said: regional 
security, arms limitations, the 


Bush: 'Victory for All the Coalition’ 


New York Tima SenUx 

FoBowmg is a transcript of 
President George Bush’s address 
Ban the White House on Wednes- 
day night: 

Kuwait is liberated. Iraq's 
army is defeated. Our mOitany 
objectives are met Kuwait is 
once more in the hands of Ku- 
waitis in control of their own 
destiny. 

We share in their joy, a joy 
tempered only by our compas- 
sion for their ordeaL 


Tonight, the Kuwaiti flag once 
again flies above the capital of a 
free and sovereign natron, and 
the American flag flies above our 


Seven months ago, America 
and the wodd drew a line in the 
sand. We declared that the ag- 
gression against Kuwait would 
not stand, and tonight America 
and the wodd have kept their 
word. 

This is not a time of euphoria, 
certainly not a time to gloat, but 
it is a tune of pride, pride in our 
troops, pride m the mends who 
stood with us in the crisis, pride 
in our nation and die people 
whose strength and resolve made 
victory quick, decisive and jusL 

And soon we will open wide 
our arms to welcome bade borne 
to America our magnificent 
fighting farces. 

No one country can daim this 
victory as its own. It was not only 
a victory for Kuwait, but a vic- 
tory for all the coalition partners. 
Tins is a victory for the United 
Nations, for all mankind, far the 

rule of law, and for what is right. 

After consulting with Secre- 
tary of Defense Cheney, the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, General PoweQ, and our 
coalition partners, I am pleased 
to announce that at midnight to- 
ni g ht, ea<i<»m standard, tune, ex- 
actly 100 boors since ground op- 
erations commenced and six 


weeks since the start of Opera- 
tion Desert Storm, aU United 
Stales and coalition forces will 
suspend offensive combat opera- 
tions. 

It is up to Iraq whether this 
suspension on the part of the 
coalition becomes a permanent 
cease-fire. Coalition, political 
and military terms for a formal 
cease-fire include the following 
requirements: 

Iraq must release immediately 
all coalition prisoners of war, 
fhtiri country nationals and the 
remains of all who have fallen. _ 

Iraq must release all Kuwaiti 
detainees. 

Iraq must inform Kuwaiti 
authorities of tbe lo c ati on and 
nature of aU land and sea mines. 

Iraq must comply fully with all 
relevant United Nations Security 
Council resolutions. This in- 
dudes a rescinding of Inufs Au- 
gust derision to annex Kuwait 
and acceptance in principle of 
Iraq’s respansibtHty to pay com- 
pensation for the loss, d ama g e 
smd injury its aggression has 
caused. 

The coalition calls upon the 
Iraqi government to designate 
mDitaiy commanders to meet 
within 48 hours with their coali- 
tion counterparts at a place in 
the theater of operations to be 
specified to arrange for mflitaxy 
aspects of the cease-fire. 

Further, I have asked Secre- 
tary of State Baker to request 
that the United Nations Security 
Council meet to formulate the 
necessary arrangement for this 
war to be ended. 

This suspension of offensive 
combat operations is contingent 


At evoy opport un ity I fone 
said to the people of Iraq that 
Our quarrel was not with them 
but instead with their leadership 
and above aU with .Saddam TJus- 
sein. -i./ 

This remains the case. You, 


the people of Iraq are not our 
enemy, we do not seek yoor de- 
struction. We have treated your 
POWs with kindness. - 

Coalition forces fought tins 
war only as a last resort and lode 
forward to the day when Iraq is 
led by people prepared to live m 
peace with their neighbors. 

We mast now begin to look 
beyond victory in war. We hunt, 
meet the challenge of securing 
the peace. In the future, as be- 
fore, we will consult with our 
coalition partners. 

We've already done a good 

riwil of rhtntring p tyl planning fpf 

the postwar period, and Secre- 
tary Baker has already begun to 
consult with our coalition part- 
ners on tire region’s challenges. 

There can be and will be no 
solely American answer to all 
these <4ifliigng eft, but we can as- 
sist and support the countrks of 
the region mid be a catalyst for 
peace. 

In this spirit Secretary Baker 
will gp to tbe region next week to 
begin a new round of consulta- 
tions. 

This war is now behind, us. 
Ahead of us is the difficult task 
of securing a potentially historic 
peace. 

Tonight though, let us.be 
proud of what we have accom- 
plished. Let us give thanks to 
those who risked their lives. Let 
us never forget those who gave 
their lives. 

May God Hess our valiant 
military forces and tbor families 
and let os all remember them in 


upon Iraq's not firing upon any 
coalition forces and not launch- 
ing Said missile s against any 
other country. 

If Iraq violates these terms, 
coalition forces will be free to 
resume military operations. 


Good, night and may God 
bless the Umted States of Ameri- 
ca. 


Iraq: 'God Made Our People Victorious’ 


The Associated Press 


Following is a transcript ttf a 
statement try an Iraqi military 
Spokesman broadcast on Bagdad 
radio, as monitored in Nkom and 
transcribed and translated from 
the Arabic by The Associated 
Press: 

The aggressors imagined that 
through the Iraqi command dedr 
sion to withdraw from Kuwait 
they were able to put our armed 
farces in a position that is con- 
trary to the military and manly 


values for which the men of die 
mother of battles are reputed in 
this great showdown. 

Many battles occurred in Bas- 
ra district and other places in our 
great Iraq's territories after the 
withdrawal 

Doe to faith in our capability 
that is able to teach tire enemy 
farces lessons that will make 
them worried militarily and po- 
litically if the war continued. 
Bush announced his decision 
eariy this morning. 


We are happy far the halt in 
fighting, whuh will save the 
blood of our sons and the safety 
of our people after God matte 
them victorious by faith against 
their evil enemies, and save tire 
Hood of the sons of humanity 
who suffered dire to Bush and las 
traitorous agents. 


Therefore, orders were issued 
to all our units at tire battlefront 
not to open fire. God is great. 


BUSH: President Says ' Military Backbone’ Is Broken 


(Continued from page 1) 


bring an end to the conflict as 
qukkly as possible. 

When some Bush advisers sug- 
gested that the mechanics of the 
announcement could be walked 
out overnight in consultation with 
the flUiei and militar y officials, Mr. 
Bush said, *Td like to do it to- 
night,” Mr. Fitzwater said. 

General Powell responded, “I 
think we can do that” 

General Powell called General 
Schwarzkopf to inform him on how 
Mr. Bosh wanted to proceed, Mr. 
Fitzwater said, and the g e n er al 
gave his approvaL 
An official who was conscious of 
the significance of the moment told 
Mr. Bush that if he set the cease- 
fire for midnight, tire United States 
would have won the war in only 100 
hours of ground conflict 
A senior official said that al- 
though concern was not wide- 
spread, some in the administration 
had began to fear that the United 
States was starting to appear too 
vengeful in pursuing toe fleeing 
Iraqi troops. The official noted, “ft 


was' starting to look that we were 
saying tbe war was over but the 
falling of Iraqis would go on,” 

Another senior official stud that 
was “one component erf our think- 
ing” 

The eventful day started, as 
many have recently, with Mr. Bush 
brushing aside yet another Iraqi 
proposal to end the war. That offer, 
delivered Wednesday morning, 
said tire Iraqis would accept three 
of tire United Nations resolutions, 
including renunciation o? the an- 
nexation of Kuwait and an agree- 
ment to pay compensation for 
da ma g es. But Iraq specifically re- 
jected others setting economic 
sanctions and requiring recogni- 
tion of the legitimacy of the former 
Kuvraiti Kwernmem. 

The While House response was 
quick and negative. “This is still a 
conditional offer and falls far short 
of what’s necessary” Mr. Fitzwater 


As a result, Mr. Bush was in “a 
retry serious mood” at the 2:30 
'jM. Oval Office bri efing which 


Big Eight who have 


managed the crisis. “But as Colin 
briefed and it was dear that oar 
military objectives had be ar met, 
his spirits rose,” Mr. Fitzwater 
said. 

Even in dedaring militar y Vfc 
lory for the UnitedT States and its 

allies — and a political triumph for 
himself — Mr. Bush showed little 
jubilation over the defeat of Mr- 
Hussein. Aides said he displa^d 
no more emotion in private than he 
had during his televised speoh. ^ 

Once Mr. Bush decided- on w 
announcement, he and his top ad- 
visers plunged into another rami' 
iar crisis ritual: consul tation with 
leaders of the allied military coafi- 
tion — and with the Soviet Umbo. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Powell, Defense 
Secretary Dick Cheney and the na- 
tional security adviser, Sent Sow- 
croft, met to discuss precise ar- 
rangements for. ending. allied 
military actions wink others began 
work on M!r. Bush’s speech. 

After 209 days or- worths £ 
eject Iraq from Kuwait, Mr. Bust 
and his team lifted gears to what 
the president radiad “the chaDouge 
of securing tire peace." - 


IRAQ: Notion Is Told of cl * Great Arab Achievement* 


(Continued front page 1) presence of Iraqi officials said the try, how can we do badness if &£ 


the empire of evil, terror and ag- Jgwmeof was a source trf economic embargo 
mssinn " P™ asked a businessman, Ahmed*®’ 


said, “and rubbed the nose of the «r. 

u3ed SUM in the dust” JOSHS'® 1 

Bat cQBrems about the funir cof Lit," the’SkT^d^' 


men oy the zaq. 

continued to Some tL^ gMad residents coa* 
gratulaied each otirer qoieti7<*| 


or our people and 
t Saddam Hus- 


Iraqis were toM by gtjraiiniait saoiBasBidrarehlSSr 
M gqra t hat they ihorid te- la a defiant tone, anotor^in 
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A civil servant in Baghdad 
“Iraq is a rich dH axmtry,w*® 
reparations are a v«y heavy o®; 
d«. Wc need money w rtfe^ 081 


intact 
n said Iraq's 


losses on the forces of the infidels” 
in fighting Wednesday night. 

It said that despite intervention 
by marry squadrons of allied jets, 
“tire allied Forces ware crashed" 
C-’v'^ral people interviewed in the 


Nonstem bombing of Iraf 1 
the last 42 days has sev erer ^ 
fupted infrastructure, destroy®* 


JSi uui., T . government btriRBnss and 


the atpL individual Iraqis ^ 

faced t he task of reconstruction af- “George Jnshtod a pto^ft 

nu and fe thinks he' has donedj. 

•‘pSnamwniau 311 InK ** ^pper 

now can we rebuild our coun- Jterfew 
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Soviets Say Their Weap ons 
Were Not at Fault in Defeat 


General Argues That Men , Not Equipment, Matter Most 


By Serge Schmemann 

New York Tunes Service 


Goiaai Nikolai L Kutsenko, was 
Mocma/ *i asked whether the Soviet Army had 

MuaLvw — After witnessing weapons similar to those usoi bv 
the rout of an Iraqi army largely the allies in Iraq 
trained and armed by Moscow, So- 
: been 


vi tt generals have been quick to 
insist that they and their weapons 
are not to blame. 

In articles and interviews, mili- 
tary men have argued that Iraq did 
not have lie latest in equipment, 
that supplies were limited, and that 
Soviet weapons used by Syria, for 
example, worked Hoe. 

“You must also remember” 
wrote Major General Sergei A. 
Bogdanov, chief of the Center for 
O-j^ratioaal-Strategjc Studies of 
l' e General Staff, “that in the final 
> jckoning. the outcome of any war 
s determined not so muco by 
equipment as by the people who 
use iL" 

While defending their own arms, 
the generals also stressed that the 
Western allies used state-of-the-art 
weaponry, from stealth bombers to 
laser-guided bombs. Some refer- 
ences to these weapons included ill- 

concealed su 


Iraq, 

“Yes. but not ah,’ 
adding: “This is somt 
military research and 
to think about 


he replied, 
for our 


Military leaders angled out the 
superiority that the coalition dem- 
onstrated in the air as an area th»| 
would require special analysis. 


Soviet arms bad proved no contest 
for American weapons in the GulL 
As the Izvestia interviewer put it 
to General Kutsenko, “Many peo- 
ple, whether we like it or not, per- 
ceive the conflict in the Golf as a 
clash of American and Soviet mili- 
tary science, their arms and oars, 
and it is dear which side has the 


“I have heard such opinions, and 
I cannot agree with than,” the gen- 


Spealring to the Soviet parliament, eral replied. First, be said, the ■ 
Defense Minister Dmitri T. Yazcv Array was also armed by the West, 

and its officers also studied in West 


said, “What happened in Kuwait 
and Iraq necessitates a review of 
the attitudes to army air riefww; 
and the country’s entire air defense 
system.” 

The paint was echoed by Cdonri 
General Rakhim S. Akchurin, com- 
mander of Soviet anti-aircraft 
forces. 


•; * 



In an interview in Izvestia. Gen- 
eral Bogdanov’s deputy. Major 


“Today our anti-air defenses are 
capable of repelling the attacks of 
any air targets," he told Tass, “but 
what vnB happen in two or three 
years? The echo of missile thunder 
m the desert most put ns on our 
guard.” 

The bulk of military statements, 
however, both during and after the 
nst the 


European military academies. 
Then the Iraqi Army did not use 
Soviet operational methods, but 
tactics it had developed in seven 
yearn of fighting Iran. 

“Finally, one must take into ac- 
count that Iraqi arms of Soviet 
manufacture were designed essen- 
m the 1960s and 1970s and 


war, were against the notion *fa>t 


by one or two generations the 
corresponding weapons of the mul- 
tinational force." he sakL 
General Bogdanov specifically 
defended the Soviet-made Send 
missiles, which proved vulnerable 
to American Patriot missiles. The 
Patriot was designed recently, be 
said, while the Scuds have been 


a.'fisJ ft- 7 --' 


Soviets Want Role 


around for more than 30 years. 
The general sign suggested fhat 


the 


Scuds by 

West Germany actnafly lowered 


In Gulf Diplomacy 


By Michael Dobbs 

Washington Post Service 

MOSCOW — The Soviet Union 
asserted its right to play a signifi- 
cant role in postwar diplomacy in 
the Gulf by calling Thursday for a 
new regional security system to 
prevent further conflicts. 

Addressing a news conference in 
Moscow, Foreign Minister Alexan- 
der A. Bessmertnykh described the 
liberation of Kuwait as a triumph 
for the entire international commu- 
nity rather than for any single state. 
He called for a quick meeting of the 
five permanent members of the UN 
Security Council — mdnrimg the 
Soviet Union — as a first step to- 
ward settling the conflict between 
Iraq and Kuwait. 

“We welcome the liberation of 
Kcwari and the restoration of its 
imlepeiidenc^sovereim^aod ter- 
ritorial integrity and me return of 
its lawful government to the coun- 
try,” Mr. Bessmertnykh said. “We 
believe this is the first time the 
international connmmhy has dis- 
played its common will to oppose 
the annexation of one state by an- 
other" 


said to have been cut off and Soviet 
military technicians withdrawn af- 
ter the invasion of Kuwait Aug. 2. 

Mr. Bessmertnykh suggested 
Thursday that the Soviet Union 
was eager to preserve its influence 
in postwar Iraq and would oppose 
any attempt by the coalition led by 
the United States to impose a hu- 
miliating peace settlement on 
Baghdad. He said that the Soviet 
Union was convinced that there 
could be no rehabte security system 
in the region “if Iraq does not play 
an impressive role in it" 

The foreign minister said flat 
the most important task facing the 
international community now that 
Iraqi troops had left Kuwait was 
“the elaboration and coordination 
of post-crisis arrangements in the 
region.” He said that a new regiaa- 
al security system could only be 
effective if urgent steps were taken 
to deal with the overall Arab-Israeh 
dispute, which he described as “the 
main source of testability, lack of 
trust and the continuing arms race 
in the region.” 


the weapon’s effectiveness. 

“The modernization of Scud by 
West Germany gave them greater 
range, but it <£d not improve, and 
ma)be even worsened, their techni- 
cal characteristics," he said. 

At the same time. General Kut- 
senko and other military men not- 
ed that Soviet weapons used by 
Syria, including T-62 tanks and 
Mi-8 helicopters, had proved reli- 
able and effective. 

In an interview on Anned Forces 
Day, Feb. 23, Marshal Yazov said 
that not a single Soviet-made T-62 
tank used by Syria stalled or be- 
came disabled m the desert The 
American MLAI Abrams tanks, by 
contrast, often had to clean their 
filters, be said. 


“So there are no grounds to say 


By 


, on record Soviet ap- 
of the final outcome, hs 
remarks appeared partly designed 
to smooth over diplomatic friction 
with Washington over Moscow’s 
reservations about the land cam- 
paign to drive Iraq out of Kuwait 
At the same time, be also made H 
dear that the Kremlin expected to 
be consulted in the next round of 
Middle East diplomacy. 

Mr. Bessmertnykh indicated that 
the Soviet Union would attempt to 
link the continuation of the UN 
arms embargo against Iraq with a 
general cutback in arms supplies to 
the region. He said that the issue of 
arms supplies to Iraq or any other 
country m the region should be 
resolved on the baas of “a collec- 
tive decision on limiting arms sup- 
plies to that explosive regie®" rath- 
er than on a “unilateral and 
individual” basis. 

The Soviet Union was Iraq’s 
largest arms supplier for the last 
two decades and remains commit- 
ted to dose cooperation with Iraq 
under a 1975 treaty of friendship. 
In accordance with UN resolu- 
tions, Soviet arms supplies were 


appears to have taken the 
cnmplamls by Sonet hard-linen 
that the United States izreroanably 
brushed aside chances of finding a 
peaceful settlement to the crisis. 
Last week President Mikhail SL 

Gorbachev persuaded Iraqi envoys 

to accept a plan that envisaged a 
withdrawal from Kuwait over three 
weeks. 

The speaker the Soviet parlia- 
ment, Anatoli L Lukyanov, put the 
best gloss possible on the failure of 
the LKKbachev initiative Thursday 
by insisting that it had paved the 
way for the cease-fire announced 


the Abrams is good, and that the ’ 
62 is bad,” be declared. 

The defense minister also de- 
fended the record of Soviet-made 
MiG-29s in the Iraqi Air Force, 
which were effectively grounded 
from the outset of the war. The 
multinational coalition, he said, 
had more than 2,000 of the latest in 
aircraft, while “the Iraqi side has at 
the most a couple of squadrons of 
MrG-29's." 

“You can have the most modern 
of planes." be said, “but what can 
they do against thousands?" 

The Soviets noted that Iraq had 
no access to spare parts, since Mos- 
cow stopped its arms shipments 
and pulled out hs military advisers 
after Iraq invaded Kuwait in Au- 
gust- 

Western military attachds in 
Moscow generally agreed that the 
Gulf war should not be seen as a 


test of the Soviet military. They 
net Union had 


Wednesday night by President 
George Bush. Mr. Lui 


Lukyanov de- 
scribed the suspension of the 
ground campaign as “a great vic- 
tory for the f oram policy initiative 
of om president. 

Mr. Bessmertnykh took a more 


Airlines Plan 
Afore Flights 


To Mideast 


Cmpt/cd try Ow Staff From DtxpaKha 
Four European airlines an- 
nounced Thursday that they 
would expand flights to the 
Middle East after the cease- 
fire in the Gulf. 

Lufthansa, which had al- 
ready resumed regular sovice 

to Jidda and Dubai, said 
flights toTd Aviv would begin 
yam on Saturday. It said ser- 
vice to Amman, Damascus, 
Kuwait and other cities would 
be restored on a case-by-case 
basis. 

Air France said it would 
dually expand its service to 
Middle East, starting with 
flights to brad on Sunday and 
to Riyadh nett week, with de- 
risions on other destinations 
to come later. , 

During the war. Air France 
halted flights to Amman, 
Baghdad, Dhahran, Doha, 
Kuwait City, Riyadh, Satfa 
and Td Aviv. Flights to Abu 
Dhabi, Damascus, Jidda, Du- 
bai, Khartoum, Cairo and Te- 
heran were" continued. 

Olympic said it would re- 
sume service to Tel Aviv Mon- 
day, as wiH Austrian Airlines 
the following Thursday. . 

Airline offidak m Td Aw 
said insurance p remium s had 
Already fallen on Thursday, af- 
ter Gulf hostilities were sus- 
pended. (AP. Reuters) 


diplomatic Hue, asserting that “no 
single party" was responsible for 
forcing the Iraqis out of Kuwait 
“ Each country that participated in 
the settlement of the ends can 
claim part of the success," the mm- 
ister declared. 

Soviet military leaders have also 
been stung hy assertions that Iraq’s 
defeat demonstrated the superior- 
ity of U.S. weaponry over Soviet 
models supplied to Iraq. Military 
comm entators in Moscow insisted 
(hat most of Iraq's Soviet-made 
weapons were produced, in the 
1960s and 1970s and argued that 
Iraqi troops were poorly trained. 


noted that the Soviet 
considerably more sophisticated' 
weapons and methods than a Third 
World country like Iraq, however 
huge its army. 

While some Soviet generals 
joined conservatives in criticizing 
the United States prosecution of 
die war, professional analyses of 
the war by the Soviets tended to 
give the coalition Ugh grades. 

Major General Georw V. Zhi- 
vitsa, also of the Center Tot 1 
tional-Strategic Studies, told 
tja that “the American militar y, 
tike the military of its allies, suc- 
ceeded in (mating in a limit ed tinv 
in the Gulf a potent, many-eche- 
loned, wefl-prepared group of its 
forces.’' 


At die same time, the experts 
found little to praise in the Iraqi 


defense. 

“The military professionalism of 
the Iraqis, as we see, turned oot not 
to be high," said Lieuuaan l Gener- 
al Viktor V. Gorbachev, an instruc- 
tor in the General Staff Academy. 
“The emphasis was evidently on 
rhetoric, and not preparations for a 
war with a powerful adversary," 


Iraqi Casualty Toll 'Very, Very Large,’ U.S. Says 


By Guy Gugliotta 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — In a sobering first 
assessment of enemy casualties in Opera- 
tion Desert Storm, General H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, the U.S. commander, says 
that coalition forces hare found a “very, 
very large number of dead” in the Iraqi 
trenches lining the southern border of Ku- 
wait 

But he said the coalition did not have an 
overall estimate of Iraqi casualties for die 
six weeks since the war oegan. Assessments 
from other sources, including the Saudi 
Arabian ambassador to the United States, 
Prince Bandar ibn Sultan, suggest that 
Iraqi dead and wounded number 60,000 to 

100,000, the majority rilled in the massive 

allied bombing campaign that preceded the 
ground offensive that began Sunday, 

These estimates contrasted dramatically 
with U.S. casualties, which Wednesday 
stood at 79 killed. 213 wounded and 44 
missing. Twenty-right of the American 


dead were killed in one Iraqi Scud missile 
attack Monday on a military barracks in 
eastern Saudi .Arabia. During the Vietnam 
War, which lasted a decade, 58.151 Ameri- 
cans lost their lives. 

As the ground offensive neared, air 
strikes increasingly shifted from defense 
industry, communication, and oth& “hard 
targets inride Iraq to the troop concentra- 
tions near the Kuwait border. 

General Schwarzkopf said that the war 
was “not a Nintendo game." 

There was “a very, very large number of 
dead in these units,” the general said 
Wednesday, describing the frontline Iraqi 
forces breached on the opening day of the 
allied ground offensive. 

“We even found them when we went into 
the units ourselves and found them in the 
trench lines," he said. 

The question of Iraqi casualties has 
proved contentious since Operation Desen 
Storm began. U.S. military leaders, sensi- 
tive about the errors of Vietnam, when 


enemy body counts offered as an indica- 
tion of success turned out in some cases to 
have been inflated, dismissed earlv inqui- 
ries as irrelevant. 

“If l have anything to say about it. we’re 
□ever going to get into the body count 
business." General Schwarzkopf said Jaa 


As the war deepened, other reasons were 


given for ignoring this statistic It was hard 
to count dead soldiers, and. it was said, the 


coalition bad no interest in killin g people. 
It was simply interested in driving the 
Iraqis out of Kuwait, destroying their 


equipment and ensuring they* would never 
be able to invade anyone a g -un 

In a briefing Tuesday, a Colonel Barry 
Stevens of the British Army also declined 


he developed yielded an approximate num- 
ber of 60.000 dead and wounded for the 
Desen Storm air war. He said the figures 
must be used "with great caution." 

The Defense Department said that the 
cataloging and disposition of enemy dead 
were handled by special Saudi .Arabian 
"mortuary affairs platoons" accompany- 
ing U.S. 'forces. Burial arrangements, "a 
spokesman said, “are made by the Saudis." 

Pnnce Bandar, according to a spokes- 
man. has been told by the Saudi military 
that Iraqi killed and wounded were now 
believed to number 85,000 to 100.000. 



ingless’ 

Trevor DePuy, an authority on baule- 
fietd damage assessment, said that a model 


General Schwarzkopf, howexer. said 
that a final accounting would have to wait. 

"I wish 1 could answer that question.” 
General Schwarzkopf told reporters. "As 
you can imagine, this has been a very fast- 
moving battle. And as a result even today, 
when I was asking for estimates, every 
commander out there said ue just can’t 
give you an estimate, it went too fast.” 
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Win McNamcc The Awxuml Pit* 

A group of Iraqi soldiers hokfing prayers at a POW holding area in Iraq. Hie prisoners said they had walked in the desert for two days without food or water. 


Who’s Afraid of Saddam Hussein? Iraqi POWs 


By Paul Richter 
and Edwin Chen 


Los Angeles Times Service 

WASHINGTON — Allied officials and 
relief organizations are having to confront 
the urgent question of what to do with 
prisoners of war who are afraid to return to 
a country stiB controlled by Saddam Hus- 
sein. 

Allied forces say that many of the Iraqi 
POWs are begging cot to be repatriated, 
and that their feats may be understand- 
able. The prisoners know the Iraqi presi- 
dent as a man who has executed officers for 
retreating during the Iran-Iraq war, and 
who more recently dispatched execution 


squads to shoot frontline soldiers who 
would not fight allied forces. 

“They have reason to fear him, because 
Saddam’s record cm this kind of thing has 
been terrible," said David Korn, a former 
U.S. State Department official who last 
year wrote a book on rights abuses in Iraq 
for the group Human Rights Watch. 

While Mr. Hussein’s future is anything 
but clear, the allies may soon be forced to 
look for other countries trilling to proride 
homes for many of his soldiers — and may 
find them hard to come by, some analysts 
say. Some could wind up in the United 
States. 

“We’re now getting prepared to face this 
problem," said Francois zen Ruffinen. a 
delegate to the International Committee of 


the Red Cross, which works with countries 
holding prisoners to decide bow to handle 
them. 

While Mr. Hussein's regime obviously 
could not punish all of ihe POWs now held 
by allied forces, the fear that he could 
sded some — including officers he may 
Name for the defeat — could keep many 
from returning, analysts say. 

Some analysts think the question of 
whether to repatriate Iraqi POWs could 
become a major issue between the allies 
and Mr. Hussein if he remains in power. 
While the Geneva Convention on the 
Treatment of Prisoners of War requires 
captors to repatriate POWs, U.S. officials 
say the allies will follow the practice of 
most nations and heed the wishes of indi- 


vidual prisoners on whether they wish to 
return. 

But if Mr. Hussein demands all the 
POWs back and the allies refuse, li 
could refuse to return U.S. and 
POWs. 

“It could be a real mess." said Yayha 
Sadowski, a Middle East expert at the 
Brookings Institution. 

It also is unclear whether neighboring 
Arab countries would agree to take Iraqi 
POWs. or whether thev would refuse on 


S ds that they could be a destabilizing 
. For example, Saudi Arabia, which 
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has expelled 2 million Yemenis because it 
considered them a possible political threat, 
“might not be too anxious to keep a large 
number of prisoners,” Mr. Sadowski said. 


Red Cross Is Hoping It Can Visit Allied Pilots Held in Iraq 


Reuters 

GENEVA — The Internatioaa] Com- 
mittee of the Red Grass said Thursday it 
hoped the cease-fire in the Gulf meant that 
it could visit allied pilots captured by Iraq. 

Red Cross delegates in Baghdad, acting 
under the Goieva conventions governing 
behavior in wartime, have tried in vain to 
gain access to airmen whose planes were 
shot down over Iraq. 

By contrast, dele g a te s in Saudi Arabia 
have freely visited and registered thou- 
sands of captured Iraqi soldiers. 

“We hope that, at last, we will be able to 
visit and regjsta* them, now that the cir- 
cumstances have changed.” said Peter 
Fachs, head of the Geneva-based agency’s 


Gulf Task Force, referring to allied pilots 
held in Iraq. 

“They remain our top priority. We want 
to act fast and for as many people as 
possible." 

Mr. Fuchs said the Red Cross was dou- 
bling the number of its delegates is Bagh- 
dad to 20 from Friday to start registering 
allied pilots and an unknown number of 
Kuwaiti soldiers detained in Iraq since the 
Aug. 2 invasion of the emirate. 

The 1949 Geneva conventions that Iraq 
signed in 1956 ban deportations Of civil- 
ians. They also stipulate that prisoners of 
war are to be repatriated as soon as hostil- 
ities end. 

In Washington, a U A official said the 
Bush administration wanted the UN Secu- 


rity Council to pass a resolution telling 
Iraq to allow the Red Cross to visit allied 
and Kuwaiti POWs and Kuwaiti civilian 
detainees so that they could be released 
quickly. 




Iraq said in a letter to the UN secretary- 
eneraJ, Javier Pfirez de Cuellar, on 
ednesday that it would free the POWs, 
under Red Cross auspices, after a cease- 
fire. It did not mention several thousand 
Kuwaiti civilians reported to have been 
taken to Iraq. 


Iraq responded that the coalition violat- 
ed the rules of war by bombing civilian 
targets indiscriminately. 

Mr. Fuchs said the Red Cross was also 
sending 20 more staff to Riyadh, where 22 
were already operating, to register cap- 
tured Iraqi soldiers. 

Under the conventions, each soldier 
must be interviewed separately and pri- 
vately by Red Cross officials to' determine 
if be wants to return home. 

Mr. Fuchs said he did not have am 


The allies have accused Iraq of flouting 
the conventions by mistreating tbe allied 
pilots, parading them on television and 
using them as “human shields" on strategic 
sites. 


Mr. Fuchs said he did not have any 
figures on the total of captured Iraqi sol- 
diers. Tbe latest U.S. estimate is 80,000. He 


said Iraqi soldiers suspected of committing 
crimes during the seven-month occupation 
of Kuwait could be hatred from repatria- 
tion and face trial. 


Victory Spurs Revival of Optimism 
Among Americans, Survey Finds 


By David S. Broder 
and Richard Morin 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — The mili- 
tary success in the Gulf war has 
tou ched off a surge in national op- 
timism, according to a Washington 
Post/ ABC News PolL 
Between October and Inst week- 
end, the percentage of Americans 
who responded that the nation is 
going in the right direction has shot 
up from 19 pcrcail to 58 percent, 
while the proportion saying things 
are going “pretty seriously off on 
the wrong hack* has dropped from 

78 percent to 39 peroent 
TTiat is the most rapid dimb in 
any comparable period since The 
Post mid ABC News began asking 
the question in 1982 and brings the 
confidence level to a high last 
reached at the begriming of Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan's second teen. 


ermwot, their levels of trust in gov- 
enunent, their belief in the efficacy 
of government may well increase 
markedly as a result of the positive 
experiences of the war, said 
Hamas E Mann, director of gov- 
ernmental studies at the Brookings 
Institution. 


the president manage the inevita- 
ble change in conversation that will 
take place in the months ahead." 

Potting analysts view the “right 
track-wrong path" question chiefly 
as a barometer of current mood. It 
plummeted last fall during the pro- 


Several private pollsters and 
a analysts cautioned that tbe 


opinion — ^ — - 

euphoria bred by the victory over 

Iraq could prove to be fleeting. But 

they also said that if the optimism 
was it ccmld have major 

frmrf frial effects far the economy, 
president George Bush and the Re- 
publicans. 

“People’s attitudes toward gov- 


Linda Divall, a 

ster, said: “The whole question is 
how sustainable this will be. After 
the war is over, people mil focus on 
the next problem to be solved. And 
that’s the economy.” 

Alan Secrest, a Democratic poll- 
ster, agreed. “You’re certainly see- 
ing the revival of American confi- 
dcoce, particularly in respect to 
foreign intervention,” he said. “But 
there arc a host of issues waiting in 
the wings to pour forth as soon as 
the Gulf conflict has heat resolved. 
Those are the issues that were as- 
cendant last fall, primarily jobs, 
taxes and the economy." 

Mr. Mans said the most immedi- 
ate impact of the war was i probably 
on young adults vdx> arejust form- 
ing their political vscwsl ‘The expe- 
riences of the war are positive be- 
yond our wildest dreams,” he said. 

He added that whether it wonM 
have a more “lasting effect on the 
entire population depends an how 


traded struggle to reach a budget 
’ in the 


agreemait and has surged 
weeks of increaanaty optimistic 
news about the Gull war. 

But that optimism is unevenly 
distributed. 

Women have been less support- 
ive of the war than men, ami they 
are significantly less optimistic 
about the country’s prospects. 
Only S3 percent of women polled 
say “right direction,” wide 63 per- 
cent ofthe men give that response. 

An even sharps gulf exists be- 
tween blacks and whites. Only 27 
patent of the blacks interviewed 
said “right direction," wide 67 per- 
cent said “seriously off courser 
“The harsher realities of life are 
more pressing for blades than for 
whites,’* said David Borins, a se- 
nior research associate at the Joint 
Ceuta for Political Studies. “Those 
problems aren't gong to go away 
became of the Gulf.” 

Fra- this poll, 1,004 randomly se- 
lected adults were interviewed Feb. 
22-26. 


World Headlines: Day 43 


Baghdad Accepts the UN Resolutions 
Frankfurter AHgsmeine, Frankfurt 
Improve Style, Firmly Grasp Implementation 

People's Daily, Beijing 

Iraq Accept* Indemnity 1 and 'Giving Up Possession 
of Kuwait' on Condition of War Cessation 
Mainichi Shimburt, Tokyo 
Sam Nujoma Will Arrive Tomorrow 
Granma, Havana 


Neither Going Back, Nor Stopping (Gorbachev Speech) 

Pravda, Moscow 
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American Is Wounded 


By Gunmen in Turkey 


Reuters 


From Thatcher, Kudos for Bush 


Reuters 

LONDON — Margaret Thatch- 
er, the former British prime minis- 
ter. paid tribute chi Thursday to the 
war leadership of President George 
Bush, who she said deserved “a 
special big thank you." 

“He never faltered from day 
one,” she said as rite arrived at a 
U.S. Embassy lunch in London. 

Mr. Thatcher, who led Britain 
through its 1982 Falkland^ War 
with Argentina, was prime minister 


on Aug. 2 when Iraq invaded Ku- 
wait. John Major s u cceeded her on 
Nov. 28 after she resigned follow- 
ing a revolt in her Conservative 
Party. 


Agc/tce France- Pretie 

JAKARTA — Indonesia has de- 
cided that its people could safely 
take part in the hajj, the annual 
pilg rima ge to Mecca, in June. 


gun 

wounded an American in the west- 
ern Turkish city of Izmir on Thurs- 
day, the Anatolian news agency 
said. 

It said the American, whom it 
did not identify, was shot in the 
face as he entered his apartment 
block in tbe Alsancak district of 
Izmir. Alsancak is tbe rite of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion headquarters in Turkey. 

Witnesses said the gunmen es- 
caped on foot after the attack. No 
one immediately took responsibil- 
ity. 

The attack was the second 
against an American in Turkey 
since the Gulf war started on Jan. 
17. 

On Feb. 7, a U.S. civilian cus- 
toms agent was killed by a gunman 
m tire southern city of Adana, near 
the Inririik air base that was used 
for raids on Iraq. 

A leftist Turkish group, Dev-SoL 
or Revolutionary Left. Look re- 
sponsibility for that killing , but 
Turkish security officials say they 
are not convinced that Dev- Sol was 
behind iL 

A Turkish policeman was shot 
and wounded earlier on Thursday 


in an attack in Ankara that Dev-Sol 
said it was responsible for. The 
Anatolian agency quoted the police 
as saying that four gunmen fired at 
the policeman outside his home in 
the residential Yenimahalle district 
of the capital. 

An anonymous caller to a news- 
paper in Ankara said Dev-Sol had 
carried out the shooting 


■ Attack Baffles Dutch 

Dutch officials said Thursday 
that they were puzried by the fatal 
shooting of the first secretary at the 
Dutch Embassy in Tunis and add- 
ed that they had no hint that the 
incident might be linked to the 
Gulf war. Reuters reported from 
The Hague. 

“No one has claimed responsi- 
bility for the attack," a Dutch For- 
eign Ministry spokeswoman said in 
ic Hague. “The Tunisian police 


are investigating. We don’t know if 
'iucal; 


it was a political assasanation.” 

Robert- Jan Akkerman. 40, was 
shot was parking his car near his 
home in the Tunis suburb of Sidi 
Boo-Said. 

Three assailants in a car ap- 
proached him, firing automatic 
weapons, according to Dutch press 
reports from Tunis. 
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WAR IN THE GULF: For at least one allied leader, winning the peace on the battlefield may be easier than achieving it at home. 

After a ' Good i War , ? British Leader Turns to Battlefield on the Domestic Front 


l * < i\ 


By Craig R. Whitney 

Mere York Times Service 

LONDON — Prime Minister 
John Major has had what the Brit- 
ish call “a good war.” 

He became prime minister only 
three months ago. after his prede- 
cessor, Margaret Thatcher, had al- 
ready set the British war machine 
in morion. 

The war and his direct style have 
made Mr. Major, who will turn 48 
on March 29, one of the most popu- 


lar British leaders of the last 30 narrow three-to-four-point lead cordai that will seek to deal with 
years, despite his previous reputa- over the Labor Party in public- other Middle East problems, the 
don as a penny-plain, uncharismat- opinion polls, after trailing badly Palestinian problem in particular, 
ic banker in a gray flannel suit. since early 1989. while leaving Iraq intact and viable 

Though he lacks the upper-class But he knows that if he wants to as well, 
private school or university edoca- be prime minister after the next “I would expect if there is to be a 
lion that most recent Conservative elections, which he has to call by standing army in the area, 1 would 
Party prime ministers have had, his July 1992, he has to win the peace, think it is probable, rather than 
working-class roots and manner of In the Gulf, he said in an inter- possible, that it would be a stand- 
speaking have endeared him to view, that means consulting with mg Arab army, comprised of the 


If you consider what fa ; 


10 Downing Street, the damage left Noma, and their two children, 
by an Irish Republican Army mor- Elizabeth, 19, and James, IS, live. 


many voters who dislike d Mis. the Arab members of the anti-Iraq Arab members of the coalition and tar attack on Feb. 7. return! 

Thatcher. coalition to find out how they see conceivably others," he said, refer- Shrapnel holes? "There are one nights. 

After he succeeded her on Nov. the future. Western diplomacy will ring to a possible peace-keeping or two about,” he says jokingly. “Cat 

28, the Conservatives regained a have to Rod what be called a con- force that could include 


Norma, and their two children, “The community charge was ex- staling and the LWitsct 
Fibahgt h, 19 , and Jama, 15, live, pected to be at a modi Iowa level rate, a cnhcalraie for usta 
returning to London on Sunday than it now is," he s aid. “It has and sterling has remained i 


Shrapnel holes? "There are one nights. soared way above anythmg expect- ^ Major added: "Now 

or two about.” he says jokingly. ^Cambridgeshire is our home," cd. So we have to examine that, and ^ ^ happened if *e Judn't 

He said the boles and the terror- Mr. Major said. “It is t»Ty* where we're looking at a whole series of members of the exchange rate 


light of many of its reactions in the with many politicians in Mr. Kohl's 
past weeks,” he said. party, asserted that the constitution 

The German debate ova the role said no such thing and, to the con- 


SCRAP: Allies Will Insist on Iraqi Weapons Fledge Before Economic Sanctions Are Lifted 

the band at & weekend, playin, 

( Continued from page 1) Germany's close ties to the United light of many of its reactions in the with many politicians in Mr. Kohl's tens of thousands of prisoners of clarinet ic various orchestras, am 

«uch issues were to be resolved. Stales che war be S 8I h P“ l weeks " he said. party, asserted that the constitution war returned home. my son is captain of his local fool 

Whm^ked if the UN should Dlav Lberewas irritation The German debate aver the role said no such dung and, to the con- “The biggest enemy of the Iraqi ball team. So their peraonal life i 

a maiov role in Gulf security ar- or dlsa 8 reemenl wdb Mr* ® us h- of its army, Europe's largest, heal- traiy, specifically allowed Bonn to people wilfturn out in the end to be centered in Cambridgeshire, and 

ran semen is. Mr Major said, *This Mr. Kohl announced that he ed up almost immediately after the join international alliances snch as Mr. Saddam Hussein," he said. don’t want their personal life upse 

is Arab land, and it is an Arab would Washington and Mos- 


my son goes to school; he’s a day alternatives. mechanism? It would aot Sterlinp 

pupil Ire near where my daughter “Nothing’s ruled out," he added, would have fallen. And what would 

works, and my daughter plays in including replacement of the com- have happened if sterlmg had bli- 
the band at the weekend, playing munny charge, introduced in En- en? We would cither have bmh-in 
clarinet in various orchestras, and gland and wales last April, by inflation for next vear. or we wn»U 


of its army, Europe's largest, hear- traiy. specifically allowed Bonn to 
ed up almost immedia tely after the join international alliances snch as 


peace that is necessary." 

■ Bonn Vows Participation 

Marc Fisher of The Washington 
Post reported from Bonn; 


cow in the coming months. 

The chancellor, who drew do- 
mestic and foreign criticism when 
he reacted to the beginning of the 
war by saying he was "deeply dis- 


announ cement of the cease-fire in 
the Gulf. Mr. Kohl said he would 
push the opposition Social Demo- 


the coalition in the Gulf. 

■ Fiance Seeks Role lor UN 


The German government, still barbed," said. Germany would join 
stung by intern auorial criticism of with the rest of the European Com- 
ils early silence on the war, prom- munity to help create a security 
ised Thursday to play a major role system to ensure peace in the Mid- 
In postwar planning and seek a die East 
constitutional change to let Ger- He said Germany would seek to 
man soldiers participate in future guarantee Israel's security while re- 
UN military actions. solving the Pales tinian problem. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl called but added that the Palestine Liber- 
ate end of the war “a victory for ation Organization had lost credi- 
justice over injustice and freedom bility through its support of Iraq 
over force.” during the war. 

Mr. KohL who has been widely "The question of the PLO will 


national forces. 


taiy operations. 


lonai iorccs. driving force in solving Middle than the arms race. " he said. 

Gomans must do more m the f.«i nrnhlems, Reuters 6 reported er j ilajl ine ^ rms ra£ ?» _ 


ar returned home. my son is captain of his local foot- something different. 

“The biggest enemy of the Iraqi ball team. So their peraonal life is It is simply impossible to imag- 
xiple wilfturn out in the end to be centered in Cambridgeshire, and I ine Mrs. Thatcher giving the Euro- 
ir. Saddam Hussein." be said. don’t want their personal life upset pean Community’s exchange- rate 
The defense minister said France more than it has to be by politics." mechanism credit for helping get 
id other arms producers should A reputation for coolness under British inflation under control, bat 
view thdr export policies. fire is another thing he has earned Mr. Major docs. 

aS 


ales last April by inflation for next yov. or we wqbU 
erem. have had to increase interest rates, 

impossible to imag- instead, inflation fell to 9 percent 
her gndng the Euro- last month." 


and other arms producers should 


am u>mnn^s Told that Chancellor Behan 

e draiu s m credit for helping get ^ Germany had described 
mflanon under con trot bot hjjnasattal Eo^jpean 

Q j , European Community summit 

On Wednesday, the government Rome — a Incite 


teed by control and limitation rath- 


to 13 percent, down from 15 
cent when he was chancellor < 


community colleagues would never 
have pinned on Mrs. Thatcher — 
Mr. Major said: 

“I want Britain to punch its 
wright in the European Communi- 

g . I think actually the United 
ales wants Britain to punch its 
wright in the Community, and L 
propose that well do so.” 

But, be said, “the reality is that 


future to do its fair share for inter- from 


rh m *c He will not call it, most of his Exchequer and the second such cut 

nrSS 6 f/S < vS? advisers agree, until he has solved in a month. Leading British banks 

lUrsdav for talks on the u-l . -j .*. JJj j. 


throughout the Gulf crisis that the UN action to guarantee peace and National Assembly and a former vices insisted upon by Mrs. Thatch- mechanism," he said. 


criticized at home for neglecting have to be looked at differently in 


Bonn constitution prohibited Ger- security” for Kuwait. pnmc nnmsirr, saiditwasup tothe er. Tm sure it was the right thing to we are a very long way indeed away 

many from using force for any pur- Mr. Joxe dismissed Iraq’s state- Security Council to draw up peace Mr. Major sounded Wednesday do for die British economy,” said from anything remotely approxi- 

pose other than defending its own ments that it had scored a victory arrangements and France would night as ifhe thought the per capita Mr. Major, who brought the pound mating the son of economic oondi- 

lemiory or defending its North At- ova allied forces in the Gulf, say- P“y ,t5 ro ' e ' charge, a tax that is the same for into the system, pegging it closely tions that would make a single En- 

lantic Treaty Or gani z a tion allies, ing Iraqis themselves would judge He said thaL France may “differ rich and poor alike in every com- to the German Deutsche mark, last ropean currency a practical 

But numerous legal scholars, along President Saddam Hussein when from its partners on some points." nnmity, was a mistake, since people falL proposition.” 




while leaving Iraq intact and viable peace on the battlefield may be . ... . 

aswelL easier than achieving it at home. On most Fridays, the prime min- of the community charge bUl5 that prime rmtusiain very aranaticpo. 

T would expect if there is to be a Jagged holes still gash the ornate ister is driven to the house in his would be generated, I think we uncal cttcmnnanc^Wftjaa a 

iding army in the area, I would plaster ceiling in the prime minis- Cambridpshire constituency in would have devised it is a different aanowiM of two ay om-nalf p q- 

lk it is probable, rather than teris official drawing room at No. Great Stukdey where his wife, way,” he said.. . . . . centra the dulCTcnuaib^eea tfe 

sable, that it would be a stand- 10 Downing Street, the damage left Norma, and their two childr en, “The community charge was ex- staling and the Deutsche nark 
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Mr. Major sounded Wednesday do for die British economy,” said from an 
night as if ne thought the per capita Mr. Major, who brought the pound mating tl 
charge, a tax that is the same for into the system, pegging it closely tions tha 
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Pod & wry bnudd slapmg garden. 
As Be F7 JBOOfiOCL PcatiSy aMfewnp 
r a nwrtiawi rifiOOjOOO fart not iMssrtint 
Owner h Fans: 1-4887.4646 


Prime fixation m Hompste ixJ . London. 
EL850.00a Fhold. TelUMl Piap- 
erfaes 071 631 1283 12/14 Wgmoro 
Street, London W1H PD£ 

REAL ESTATE 


PROBLEMS 

WITH YOUR COMMERCIAL 
REAL STATE MTEXAST 


[ LET US ASSIST YOU. 

PLEASE WRTIE US W 
ENGUSH.'FRB4CH/ GERMAN 

SPG bttemdSanci 
1530 Main Street 
Dotias, Texas 75201 USA 

FAX 2 14 '744-9072 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


ARGENTINA 


2 RANCHES FOR SA1E near one an- 
athw- 1 with SjlOO adtfe ILL 
$2,400/100; the other suitable fir art- 
lie & ogrieahw* US. $3 itsim. Write 
Lawnup, fa u nq ia tfa 807, Buvikr 
Ares Fox 54-l-3lTl734. 


AUSTRIA 


AUSTR 1A. NEA R SA12BURG. rustic 
fir'd residence, rtuoted, app- 
rox 33 ha, forest, indoor firing nng, 
fids pond. 6 m 22 MSaa H. Wend? 
CcbneLMm-Strasse 11. 08000 hte 
etdsen 50. Tel: 089 / W 65 W. 


IK hr. south PARS drect by highvmy 

CHATEAU (1900) 

an ofaout 20 ha land, 7 of which 
wood* Outbidding^ Pricm FP2J00TO0. 
harem 3897.0872, Fax 3997.0959 


583 HECTARES OF 1AM) 
fir sate so louaicn FRANCE. 4) Km 
from Perpimo* 20 Km from Sacndt 
border, (ded fir dmreiopmsrt Igrf, 
I leisure, etd. lngmries by FAX: 
UK fU| 732 742 115. 


BRITTANY, [near GcM 
Aptrtnmfc m rfstoried Ga>k 
2nd Root. 100 apo. 3 roans, banoom 
3rd floor MiguiL 3 rooro,d ipwer room 

T* Rone* (33H0^30 37 


MAX FATO4CE (VARJ: Sedecfcd 

home, 1 10 suite firpe toungg2 beds, 

feted lokhart, terrace, 3/00 nun. eaiun 

land, naaaia sun reai. btXtt, rWNG 

TeL M w 40 66 72, 

CAfMS. Very high doss a portwert, n 
residerteal an 160 sqjn. + 80 sgm fa ^ 
terrace, upper floor ptxicnmc sea o 

GERMANY 


dred: (37-182) 646012 

ROSH4CL SRAOOUS TOP ROGR 
ofw hnenl m hrtoried enrtre near 

MONACO 


PRMOPAUTY OF MONACO 

LARGE 4/5-ROOM APAXJMBff 

For sfiei 200 spun, spaaous Mng «xea, 
2 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, fijlty 
eewpe d modem Ifedag laundry room, 
color, 2 pufiiiu rxres 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 

PARIS & SUBURBS 

LAMUET7E 

UK 

New fireston e buMan 
Dixtex with 150 sqm garden. 

J rOORH, JOptJo rBCBpMO, 

2 uiiiuk 

PbosM today (I) 45 20 2948 
KAUFhUNABQAD 


16TH MUETTE 

Oener selk 96 sqjn. Art an 98i [too) 
floor. 2 betfioores + do u ble Eying. 
Brtconie* Panoranie view. Grtn. 
1956 bukfiro. Grrage optfend. 

Tek pj^^9lTn8^1234in. 

PARK 16*, AW MARCEAU (nerr) 
4 rooms, 100 xv'K-, hn M to u e 
bofcfing, renor ul ed, on strert and 
coortyord, rterphone, earc fcAw, 
nevriy redone, tovdy view. 

LAZAM1 Td 1-47.00.06.80 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 

SWITZERLAND 


VKLARS 

THE YEAR ROIRO 
MOUNTAIN RESORT 
SW, TBW& GOLF 

Near 2AA mi 5 nam qadflv 
■wtenels fenirtw d ar un fis iedie a , 
Sh garages. Asrihorized far eate to 
pot>- S w i e» mrtfeixfa Buy *tcfly From 
bonder - to agency cods. Harexzrt 
wew* Pnc a haa S F2P0 J00. 

Rnanang ovouafate 

Tefc 41 + 25 / 3539.45 
TeL 41 + 25 / 353953 
fixe 41 + 25 / 3542M 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


tSA naDoaiAL 




HoL new unfirtma areas deveiopog 
m select Qeqwuphic mai wsthm 
rtrte dc^ornia Looting for 
rternationd portnen A rveston 
wanting to kdte odvontogn af next 
real estate 'Boom! Ortrt I front of 
the orvel Cfrt Kmg & Assoc 
(805} 4623177 or FAXlWS 4828886 


BfflLW (WEST] WESTBNO 
Serin's mart presfigiota rendered 
efisbid, luxuricie rile 1710 (BOO sqm, 
650 sqjn. firing tpocoj perfect rest- 
(fence of a uwp itiy or consdcte, fit 

son? ara pan nagnoounKxx^ iv an* 
utes to cwport ctw aty lage wntor 
garden, pooet, u rfip 1 n+ re miert 


gaden, pmjjef, u xfifpn dent ojert- 
uportnem, dl n cerem ent convex* 
DM14.000.0QO. For sc4e by owner fwt 
0551 - 78 36 23 Germany 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Far fixther drtodi 
cfease axfiod +e Exdteire Aged: 

AGEDI 

fflSexterdd 
7 and 9Bd dee MogEns 
MC 98000 MONACO 
TeL P3j 9150 ALOa Telex 479417 MC 
Fax (33) 9150.19.42 


PA1WCX RANtX 

ALMA-UNQUE 

Houle 280snjn.on2 tevnk fely south. 
Saperfe apairaart. TeL ni45J5b22i)a 


M SWITZERLANTS SUNKLTi 

L> I ufmim 

tel Lit^AU 3XJ a DaLUJUiUI firtlUMAteiyij 

vie offer beriou resfifences 
vd second homes with ponoraaic 
views af tote and mo nn Kx m . 
Fficfxsi aoafey corefaadioQL 

pwSsfe^Soo to i joaooa 


Emerald »Home Ltd 

Via Pocofce* 25 
CH68T5 baxx>MeSdB ' 

TeL CH-9T-68 65 23 
fro QL9I-68 73 44 


NEW YOH( QTYjW. 57 ST 
"TIC QSBORNr’ RUU M 1885 


•tow Hm I9lh Cantary* 

9bottete 3200 n.IL 

MUSEUM Quote, 6 fnphxxs, m3log- 

■nezuor oeoroom, 4 doc^ gpuiu 
eot aki i H i y , pr ofa »o n d MM potahfa- 
Sl^WTOwNft 21 2-245854 itSA 



REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 

PARIS AB£A FURMSHED 
74 CHAMPS 09505 

LECUIRIOGX 

FORT Wffit OR MORE 
oh dots stwfio, 2 or S^nxn 
cx&mere* Rsiv EOUVPB) 
MMEXATE RESBtVADONS 
Tab (1}4XS9 47 «7 


RESUME HOTEL ADAGIO 
PAHS SEVSE5 
facing Free do St Omd 

tor i ra a ponom. ntjm t octjn. 
btduoed rates fer bnger stays. 
Tefc (1) 46.23/KUX) 


PLACE VWDOMC 

^5sJ^ ( 2b^^"(v£S: 

hoot drxhj wib. £ Docvxxxra. ram- 
■ic vieteG* 42 60 06 73 (Pten). 


EXCUiyVE (UNSHED KNTAU 
First in aerify tmd service 
Tdt 1-47 53 B63 &Fck 1-45 51 7577. 

PAHS NENVEME. Fontidted ste<dhoir& 
cxxrtmerts 1 WE0C TO 2 YEARS 
in Cental Pan* Onsffear avaUte 
Tet ID 47 S3 80 8L Pan 47 53 72 99 
I AVABABLE UNTIL 9/91 Sm tM qubL 


dtxteii 14th. Modwn op- 
brtfe. 1500 francs/ north. 
440 amca hour* 


.Li 


NOVA SCOTIA GW SHORE SEA 
frontage. 2 wiej d woods, plus 
fronhM an two road* 500 phis acres 
near 18 hale golf m Pugvweh Harbor. 
Prinapt* only; USA 406? 3548300. 


LOOKING FCE THE ‘ PERFECT SaGs- 
U. Dream heme or 'Corporate Office 
feAfingT 5CW/5MUE REALTY w« 
locate (Ezmurg to your wtcompio- 
msing speoFcjrcn* CoS vow So. 
Ccif. rrtocoTn;n modes Luther L 
hendew. in. REALTOR 0131 SI- 
1415 or Fai 0131 095-5163 USA. 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


COTE D'AZUR in Marina Btne des An- 
ge* a fegh dass 44 sqjn. ap artment, 
cw cantteaned + 8 sqjn balcony. 
3rd floor. Exalert comit>ar, pan- 
oramic sea vww. Sacnfioed at 
F9SOJOOO. ACT1M TeL 33-93 445859. 


FOR SALE 
IN CHAIR -MONTANA 

i CT* c! L u .t» rjcesl sunnner and winter 
I fcelii3yrescrfe .v.-uha good deal a{ 
surebuie. next !o the golf ccurae. 
SPLENDID .VASTMENTS OF 
: J A. B ROOiS 

HI HIGH STANDABD RESIDENCE. 
Phot: fron SFr. 292,000.-. 

Fcr izlamataz and visit 

plocse contact: 

REGIE DE LA RIVIERA SA 
Av. da Ccana 32 • 1620 U0NTBEQX 
Tel. + 21-963.52.58 
Fas. + 21-963.84.69 
=~ s= Switzerland 


LAGO MAGGIORE 


; 1 'A P^'fiTcTi] 


Southern Switzerland, hotel site 
9000 sqjn. outstanding situation, 
directly on lake side, building 
permit lor 5-star Hotel and apart- 
ments, private harbor, parking etc. 
iVforv Inlonrutfon tivaugh soie agent 
JOrg CaraB, SaumadsastrastK 24, 
CH«)48 Zurich, TeL 41+1/432 33 1! 
Fac 41+1/432 44 43 



SWITZERLAND 
FOR SALE 
1NLEYS1N 

one of the most beautiful re- 
sorts with an excellent Infra- 
structure for sports, dose to 
ski-runs and shopping facilities, 

SUPERB ARARTMENTS OF 2.3, 4 ROOMS 
IN HIGH STANDARD RESIDENCE, 
j Price: from SFr. 197,000— 

! For in/bmuiefoa and visit r 
please contact 
REGIE DE LA RIVIERA SA. 

Aw. dnCmteo 32-1820 M3NT®K-Cil 
Td + 2MGS2S8. fu. + 21-KUU9 


BELGIUM - BRUSSELS 


Numerous houses, villas aid apart- 
ments lor sale in the most beautiful 
areas of Brussels. Interesting price 
with assured rapid Increase in value. 
Management possible. 

OTIMMO INVEST 
11. av. des Scarabdes/Bxl 
Tel.: (32L2) 648^0.90 
Fax: (32 JZ) 640.62.S2 






BRUSSELS 


IN THE HEART OF EUROPE 

BflUGHMNN HEIGHTS IN GBfTRAL GRSN 
AND ftSKNTML DISTRICT N CONSTRUC- 
TION - FOR SALE LUXURIOUS ARWTVENtS 
IN FTWATEFAfUWlTH COVERED SWMffNG 
POO. HOI SECURITY LEVH. - PRWT 
EARNING CAPACITY GUARANTEED 

OTIMMO INVEST 
322 - 648.50.90 

(3757 5 89 evenings & weekends) 


ST. MARTIN, FRENCH WEST INDIES 

Unique opportunity, the most exclusive residential e3iaie in the Caribbean 
225° view from 1 hectare nifltop land This superbly designed 4-bedroom 
residence wilh swimming pool and jacuzzi + servants' wing Is situated close 
(o Julianna's Int'P Airport on The beautiful peninsula of Terre Basse (French 
side ot ST. Martin, tax Iree port). 

DOMETER 1 r. Gaucher, 78100 St Germain-en-Laye, France. 
Tel.: (33-1)30 61 54 54 - Fax: 39 73 64 32 
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Japan Is Cautious 
About Big Effort 
On Reconstruction 


By Steven R. Weisman 

New York Tima Sertice 

TOKYO — Japan adopted a 
cautious approach Thureday to 
suggestions that it launch a major 
aid program for the Middle Hast, 
as oniaals showed some embar- 
rassment that hostilities had end- 
ed with the Diet stiD debating an 
earlier pledge to aid the war effort. 

In the last week or so, senior 
associates of Prime Minister To- 
shiki Kaifu have begun suggesting 
that Japan should lead the way to 
help create a new “Marshall Plan" 
for the Middle East, in part to 
salvage its reputation for aloof- 
ness because of its slowness in 
aiding the war effort 

But officials rejected Thursday 
the idea that Japan would push 
for any such broad effort, suggest- 
ing that "we're not talking about 
big figures,” as one said- Instead, 
he said that Japan would engage 
in low-key consultations with var- 
ious countries and tailor aid pro- 
grams fra- each of them. 

“We are not going to propose 
any establishment of a Middle 
East reconstruction and economic 
development bank," he said. 
“That’s not what we have in 

min d." 

He said such proposals as one 
that Japan put up ail extra $1 
billion a year for the Middle East 
had no standing in the govern- 
ment now. 

The low-key approach by Japan 
appeared to reflect widespread 
fears in the Foreign Ministry and 
elsewhere that any kind of high 
profile effort bv Japan might be 
interpreted in the west as an at- 
tempt to extend Japanese influ- 
ence or to help Japanese compa- 
nies gain lucrative contracts. 

As for the smouldering wreck- 
age of Kuwait, officials pledged 
emergency aid for that country to 
help it get back on its feet but 
rejected the idea of long-term eco- 
nomic assistance. 


plants and desalinization p lan ts 
restarted. 


In the postwar situation in the 
Middle East, Japanese officials 
slso ruled out any economic aid U) 
Israel, saying that Israel was “a 
very rich country in terms of in- 
come level" and that if there were 
to be an improvement in Japan’s 
strained ties with Jerusalem, it 
would have to be without aid. 


One thing officials said they 
would rule out was any attempt to 


apply political pressure in‘ the 


iddle East, with one exception. 
The officials said Japan would 
sharply increase aid for Palestin- 
ians and redouble pressure on Is- 
rael to negotiate with them, 


Japan has pledged S13 billion in 
extra aid to the region qwy the 
beginning of the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait last August The first S4 
billion has mostly been disbursed, 
but the second 59 billion has not 
yet been authorized by the parlia- 
ment. 


The $9 bfflion was approved 
Thursday by the lower bouse of 
parliament bin it still has to be 
approved by the upper house be- 
fore it can be disbursed. Although 
there has been some dissent m 
parliament against the aid now 
that the war lias ended, officials 
predicted approval for the whole 
package. 



The Japanese foreign monster. Taro Nakayaiaa, right, with the Kuwaiti ambassador, Abdul- Aziz Sharekh, in Toyko. 


"People mil start screaming if 
we start grants to the richest coun- 
try in the world," one official said. 

He said that he was referring to 
Kuwait’s income from off reve- 
nues and that Kuwait ought to be 
in a position to look after its own 
long-term economic interests. Ja- 
pan, be said, would provide medi- 
cal assistance, food and possibly 
emergency grants to get power 


Foreign Minister Taro Na- 
kayama met Thursday with the 
Kuwait ambassador, Abdul- Aziz 
Sharekh, saying that Japan was 

Kuwait^ Offiriak^a^hfied by 
saying this would include medical 
supplies and emergency establish- 
ment of desalinization and elec- 
tricity facilities. 

As for the r eco n s truc tion of 
Kuwait, officials said this would 
be carried out by Japanese com- 
panies, many of which built' Ku- 
waiti infrastructure in (he first 
place, on a commercial basis, 
without reference to government 
grants of aid. 


Allies Slow to Pay f i 


Mr. Kaifu’s spokesman said Ja- 
pan "heartily welcomes” the 
cease-fire and expressed “heart- 
felt congratulations" to Kuwait. 
The spokesman said Japan 
“strongly requests” that Iraq ac- 
cept aU the UN resolutions in or- 
der to restore peace to the region. 


By A dam Clymer 

New York Times Sertice 

WASHINGTON — Senators 
from both parties are com plainin g, 
that US. aDies have been slow to 
help pay for the Gulf war. 

Senator Robert C Byrd, Demo- 
crat of West Virginia, the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, asked whether "the 
pressure on them win lessen?” 
when the war was over. 

Senator Alfcnse M. D’Amalo, 
Republican of New York, said 
that "the Saudis would have been 
the 20th province of Iraq if we had 
not moved” and that thoefore 
they should give more money. 

And Senator Dale Bumpers, 
Democrat of Arkansas, speaking 
before tbe war ended, arid the best 
lesson be was ever taught in law 
school came from a professor 
whose end-of-term message was. 


"Remember, boys, bill them while 
the tears are falling." Once com- 
bat stopped, he said, T don’t 
think you're going to get the mon- 
ey.” 

Throughout the questioning 
and lec turing. Richard G- Dar- 
man. director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, and 
Donald J. Atwood, deputy secre- 
tary of Defense, insisted tliey were 
sure other countries would pay 
what they had promised. 

“These are commitments by 
sovereign governments at the 
highest level." Mr. Damian said. 
‘They have been honoring them." 

Appearing at an Appropria- 
tions Committee hearing on a sup- 
plemental appropriations bill to 
pay for the war, he acknowledged 
that rally $14.9 bfflkm of the $535 
biTIirm pledged bad been paid. 

But Mr. Darman said he had 


doubts only about Japan, where 
$8 billion instead of the promised 
$9 bflhon might now be appropri- 
ated. On the other hand. Ire said, 
the Uni led Arab Emirates were 
now discussing providing more 
than $6 billion instead of the S3 
billion they had pledged. 

The bin would provide $15 bil- 
lion erf American money and au- 
thority to spend the foreign dona- 
tions. As the administration 
described the bill the Defense 
Department would be allowed to 
pay tire direct costs of tire war. 
and to replace equipment that was 
lost or destroyed, but only to the 
extent that its previous plans to 
reduce forces would require, Mr. 
Atwood said. 

But he was challenged by Sena- 
tor Tom Harkin. Democrat of 
Iowa, who asked why the appro- 
priations committee wanted 500 


new Patriot missiles, a weapon 
they intend to phase ouL since it 
was unlikely that more than 140 
had been fired at Iraqi Scud mis- 
siles. 


Several senators pressed Mr. 
Darman on why tire bdl did not 
include the SI billion requested 
Friday by Israel for higher costs 
related to the war. He said the bill 
was put forward Friday, the same 
day as tire Israeli request, which 
was under study. 

The senators aimed their impa- 
tience at various countries. Sena- 
tor Byrd said the United Arab 
Emirates "could wire us $10 bil- 
lion in cash overnight and hardly 
miss it.” 

Senators Bumpers said South 
Korea, which has promised $385 
minion and paid $71 million, 
should be asked for more. 


Kuwaiti Oil Fires 
Are Health Danger, 
U.S. Experts Assert 


By Michael Weisskopf 

H'as/ungum Post Struct 

WASHINGTON — Clouds of 
dense smoke rising from the burn- 
ing oD fields of Kuwait pose a 
health danger that could match the 
world's gravest air pollution disas- 
ters, according to U.S. experts. 

The torching of 600 oil wells, 
which the Pentagon has blamed on 
Iraqi troops, is believed to have 
produced huge quantities of sulfur 
dioxide and particulates, which ir- 
ritate the lungs of healthy people 
and can lead to serious attacks 
among as thma and bronchitis vic- 
tims as far away as 20 miles (32 
kilometers) downwind, according 
to specialists. 

"Having an air pollution event 
like this could double or triple the 
overall daily death rate." said 
Douglas Dockery, associate profes- 
sor at the Harvard School of Public 
Health. 

Dr. Dockery said the pollution 
was most likely to reach the con- 
centrations of past environmental 
disasters, including the "London 
Fog" of December 1952 that killed 
4.000 people and the Denora, 
Pennsylvania, atmospheric inva- 
sion of October 1948 in which 18 
people died. 

It is unclear, however, if the me- 
teorology of the Gulf is comparable 
with London and Denora. where 
inversions trapped the pollution 
and rain is believed to have trans- 
formed it into sulfuric acid. 

"This may be the first time we 
approach the levels of sulfur diox- 
ide and particulates that character- 
ize those earlier periods.” said 
Thomas J. Godar, director of pul- 
monary disease at St Francis Hos- 
pital and Medical Center in Han- 
ford, Connecticut 

The victims of Donora and Lon- 
don died of congestion of the air- 
way, a threat experts said would be 
esp eciall y ominous for asthmatics, 
the elderly and the young In Ku- 
wait Because Kuwaiti oil is espe- 
cially high in sulfur, its smoke can 
lead to unusually high concentra- 
tions of sulfuric arid. 

According to Dr. Godar, Ku- 
waitis and allied forces exposed to 
the pollution for a longtime face 
the risk of bronchitis. The tiniest 
particles, able to burrow deep into 
the lungs, can also cause long-term 
breathing problems, be said. 

Bunting oO «i*n produces can- 
cer-causing compounds, such as 
benzene and polycyclic aromatic 
hydrocarbons. Normally, years of 
exposure are necessary before such 


Gulf Note* 


■ The NATO alliance on Thursday 
called Iraq's defeat a victory for the 
United Nations. “We welcome the 
report that Iraq will abide by all the 
UN Security Council resolutions 
dealing with' the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait" a spokesman for the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion said in Brussels. ’ (APt 

■ The EC Commissioa said Thurs- 

day in Brussels that it was donating 
500.000 ECUs ($700,000) in emer- 
gency aid to buy water purification 
equipment for Iraq. A mobile water 
treatment plant would arrive in 
Baghdad on Saturday, a spokes- 
man said. The Iraqi Health Minis- 
try has said a serious shortage of 
treated water because of the de- 
struction of water purification 
plants by allied bombers could lead 
to epidemics of diseases like chol- 
era and typhoid. (Reuzersl 

■ Iran has offered Kuwait and Iraq 

help in putting out the oil fires set 
during the war. the Iranian news 
agency IRNA said Thursday. It 
said Oil Minister Gholamreza Aqa- 
zadeh had made the offer in sepa- 
rate letters to his Kuwaiti and Iraqi 
counterparts, recalling Iran's expe- 
rience in putting, out its own oil well 
fires during the 1980-88 I ran -Iraq 
war. (Reuters) 

■ A British Airways jumbo jet 

stranded in Kuwait by’ Iraq’s Aug. 
2 invasion has been destroyed, the 
airline said Thursday in London. A 
spokesman said the company 
would make an insurance claim for 
the Boring 747. The plane had tak- 
en off from London on Atm. 2 and 
landed in Kuwait during the Iraqi 
invasion. (AP) 
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Next an Assisted Switch to Democracy, Starting With Kuwait 

By George F. Will 


w 


r ASHINGTON — What person 
. . was most directly responsible 
for the broadest improvement of fife 
for the largest number of women m 
this oemury? Douglas MacArthur. 
whose cooinbutkH to the Eberahza- 
uon of Japan should be recalled as 
America approaches lbs problems and 
possibilities of victory in another war. 

Writing some of Japan’s new con- 
stitution on a yellow fegal pa4 Gen- 
eral MacArthur. as goveniqr of occu- 
pied Japan, was in a position and a 
mood to in riff mi such radical re- 
forms as the rights of ormncod la- 
bor. schools that taught democracy, 
abolition of the feudal aristocracy, 
and women’s suffrwe. Ttotj^ogni 
women were in the first Diet elected 
under the new constitution. 

William Manchester, MacAnhur’s 
biographer, writes that Wore bis re- 
gency concubinage and famjb' 
irea marriages had bf^ 


Americas power — perhaps Kuwait 


regime in Iraq. To that cad the Unit- price cS a protracted occupation and 
edStates has pul a price on Saddam presenceteinstaDaregB^maamn- 
Hussdn’s head, a price that rises ev- uter anything comparable to the do- 
ery time bombs drop another bridge ‘ Narification of Gomany. But 


is just short of breat 
Perhaps America does not want 
such a presence on ,k f jrn,mH But it 


zaiion of Kuwait, says: “We know^ 
that democracy is the best system" 
the | 


but if we were to say "that 

wait has to change.' 


gov- 


into a river. The price is the potential 
value of United States aid for recon- 
souction of Iraq’s infrastructure. 

Such aid is unthinkable with Sad- 
dam an ibe scene. Furthermore, ihc 
Ba’ath Party that churned tip one Sad- 
dam is a Hcdysooice of another one. 
So Iraq’s angle-party state must be 

ref onned if Iraq is U> be tamed. Iraqis 
should do tins, but the affitt can pro- 
vide incentives by making the e n din g 
of sanctions and of the occupation of 
southern Iraq contingent on the re- 
placement of Saddam s regime. 
America does not want to take the 

notary measures and pay the political 


ca should keep visible to all Iraqis the 
value to Iraq of a revolution, or 
at least a coup- And America should 
be poised to spring to the assistance 
of democratic elements. 

Iraq need not be the first place for 
a healthy infection of popular gov- 
ernment in that regjOQ. There is al- 
ways the newfound friend Kuwait. < 
Asked il Kuwait no longer opposes! 
an American presence in peaceth™- 
Kuwait’s ambassador in washing 
says only, “1 don’t think now we are 
in a positioa to pronounce an this 
subject-" Given Kuwait’s position — 
flat on its back, being resusa taxed by 


Toward a New Arab Order, Less Hospitable to Liars 

By Jim Hoagland 




•o 


R IYADH — The swift maiming 
of the Iraqi army by American 
firepower establishes a healthy bal- 
ance of weakness here in the Gulf. 
May it endure. The new balance of 
weakness favors Saudi Arabia, 
which until now has been a royal 
family gradually transforming itself 
into a modem stale. 

In inmoitanl aspects, the Saudis 
emerge from the war as the dominant 
nan power in a region of shatt ered 
states. The potential for leadership in 
Arab affairs ihai has eluded the Sau- 
dis may now fall in their lap. 

For the first time in 50 years. Arab 
armies have associated themselves 
with a dear, unmistakable vkicay ap- 
plauded by the world. Saudi soldiers 
were in (he front line erf the advance 
into Kuwait and acquitted themselves 
wdL II seems to be no accktenl that 
the Gist television pictures the world 
saw of the batt le for Kuwait showed 
Saudi so^ _^HMte&J' > mkers 


Arab world. With Arab participation, 
the victors in this war exposed the 
emptiness of the radical Arab nation- 
alist appeal mouthed by Saddam Hus- 
sein and roawned by the frustration of 
five decades of defeat by Israel. 

That spirit of defeat created para- 
noia and scapegoating of the West 
and of Israel that paralyzed Arab 
politics. Saddam’s defeat is an oppor- 
tunity for the Arab world to rise out 
of this dismal swamp. To wish such a 
momentous change is not to say that 
it will happen. But the results of Op- 
eration Desert Storm mean that such 
an outcome is no longer blocked by 
the politics of the lowest common 
denominator, in which objections 
from other Arab countries paralyze 
the ability to an individually. 

One certainty comes from this war. 
Saddam Hussein will not define what 
of the 20th 


showed even the Palestinians what an 
imposter be was. Happily, it w3] be up 
■ to others to bring a new definition of 
Arabian. The Saudis are certain to be 
important players in that process now 
that (heir rivals in tbe Gulf, Iran and 
Iraq, have been reduced by war to 
exhausted, devastated giants. 

Saudi power is still o3 power, now 
enhanced by the steady performance 
of the national oil industry during the 
six-month confrontation' with Iraq. 
Defying predictions that the war 
would disrupt operations in fields 
near the front, Saudi Arabia actually 
boosted its production to prevent the 
kind of panic and skyrocketing prices 
that Middle East turmoil caused in 
1973 and 1979. 

Saudi oil production went from 5 
million barrels a day to 9 millioo in a 
few months, before settling at the cur- 
- was the 


that is. paid for — the equivalent of 
million bands a day of jet aviatioi 
fud at peak times to’ support the war/? 
effort, according to diplomats. 

I listened to the speech Saddam]* 
gave on Tuesday, simultaneously pro-| 
claiming victory and ordering with-# 
drawaL with the man who oversaw this 1 * 
effort, Petroleum Minister Htsham ^ 
Naser. His irate reaction speiks sol- g 
umes about the Arab mood right now. j 
"Listen to this 'leader' idling hi£ 
people lies about victory, he* 
growled. "They have done nothings 
but take a pounding and they know'i 
it. This is the end of this cult-building^ 
that so-called Arab leaders do. Such' 
lies can never be permitted again." 1 
The revenue and the clout in ibe£ 
world that oil brings Saudi Arabia*- 
make it an important player in the ■; 
region. But with a Saudi population l, 
of only 7 million, the kingdom wilt J. 
never build a military mac nine capo- 
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pollutants trigger cancer. Bui Dr, 
Godar said that the concentrations 
from the Kuwaiti fires were cause 
for concern. 

"Generally, you could anticipate 
some increase in cancer," he said. 

Marc Scbenker. chief of occupa- 
tional and environmental medicine 
at tbe University of California at 
Davis, said the long-term threat of 
cancer would increase if tbe carcin- 
ogens landed on soil used for food 
production or sources of drinking 
water. 

Dr. Godar said die best defense 
against the pollution was staving 
indoors and reducing physical ac- 
tivity. Face masks can filter out 
particles, but the masks soon be- 
come saturated and lose effective- 
ness. 
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Welcoming Them Home 


With victory in the Gulf, the United 
States is looting forward to a boisterous 
welcome-home party. If all goes according 
to expectations, there will be bands, bal- 
loons. flags galore and miles of yellow rib- 
bon testifying that this war, as President 
George Bush so often promised, will not 
end as the Vietnam War did. 

Sadly, the tributes and public accolades 
win resound everywhere but Dover Air 
Force Base in Delaware, where the precious 
few Americans killed in the service of their 
country fust touch 0.5. soil The Pentagon 
has decided, this time, to dispense with the 
traditional ceremonies after the coffins axe 
lowered from military transports; cameras 
will not be permitted to record the scene. 

The decision was taken out of respect 
for the privacy of surviving families, one 
official said. Yet relatives of those now 
serving in the Gulf have repeatedly peti- 


tioned the government to allow public Cer- 
emonies. They may wonder just whose 
feelings are bong spared. 

During a news conference following the 
invasion of Panama, Mr. Bush was deeply 
embarrassed when pictures of coffins arriv- 
ing at the Dover base were broadcast live, 
on a split screen, while Mr. Bush could be 
seen laughing with reporters. The president 
later protested to the networks about the 
juxtaposition and would no doubt like to 
ensure he is not caught unawares again. 

For the overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
can soldiers and their families, homecom- 
ing from the Gulf war will be a joyous 
occasion; the celebrating may go on till 
dawn, perhaps even a lifetime; But the 
ghosts of Vietnam will not rest until presi- 
dents and the nation have the courage 
to confront the dead. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


After the Warsaw Pact 


Since the Warsaw Pact in reality col- 
lapsed more than a year ago, the formal 
ceremony disbanding it as a military alli- 
ance hardly affects the balance of forces in 
Europe. But the significance of the event, if 
largely symbolic, is not minor. Far 34 years, 
until late 1989, it was the instrument by 
which the Soviet Union exercised control 
over Eastern Europe. Under Soviet com- 
mand, Warsaw Pact forces suppressed lib- 
eralization and democracy in Hungary in 
1956 and in Czechoslovakia in 1968. It was 
pressure from the pact that led to the impo- 
sition of martial law in Poland in 1981. 

With the Soviet ministers of defense and 
foreign affairs solemnly taking part, the dec- 
laration dismantling the pact's military func- 
tions was signed this week in Budapest. Ft 
will serve as additional reassurance to East 
Europeans that the Soviets cannot reverse 
the astonishing changes of the past two 
years. But as the Warsaw Pact disappears, 
what will take its place? Western Europe has 
immensely strong and successful institutions, 
above all the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation and the European Community, to 
guarantee its stability. Eastern Europe has 
nothing remotely similar. 

The Soviet bloc's longstanding counter- 


part to the EC, the trade organization 
known as Comecon, was also to have been 
abolished this week. The formality got hung 
up at the last minute over a Soviet attempt 
to erect a successor, but that idea is not 
tikely to go far, and in any event Comecon, 
like the Warsaw Pact, is already dead. 

The danger to the new democracies of 
Eastern Europe is isolation, and the remedy 
is institutions (hat can tie them to aQ of 
Europe. Several of these countries are now 
moving as fast as they can toward associa- 
tion with the EC But security win be harder 
to arrange. NATO is not open to new mem- 
bers and caimot move east without alarming 
the Soviet Union. One promising possibility 
lies in strengthening the Conference on Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe — the Hel- 
sinki agreement — to which all European 
countries except Albania, as wefl as the Sovi- 
ets and the Americans, belong. It is a debat- 
ing society without any military muscle, but 
it has influence. New threats to East Europe- 
an security over the next decade are likely to 
arise in friction among East Europeans 
themselves. The CSCE with its emphasis an 
human rights and the sanctity of existing 
boundaries, may turn out to be an answer. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Winnie Mandela’s Trials 


With the disappearance of four of her co- 
defendants and a key prosecution witness, 
plus the refusal of two other prosecution 
witnesses to testify against her out of fear 
for their lives. Winnie Mandela's criminal 
trial on kidnapping and assault charges 
may collapsc/This would be deeply disturb- 
ing. Derailing the trial delays, rat does not 
avoid, judgment in her case. Worse, it lays 
siege to the rule of law in South Africa, both 
present and prospective. 

In a sense, Winnie Mandela began a 
personal trial 33 years ago when she mar- 
ried a man who was to become a great 
figure in South African history. Nelson 
Mandela's subsequent imprisonment de- 
prived her of a husband and her children of 
a father for 28 years. But at the same time 
the government's oppressive system, which 
exiled, killed, jailed and compromised 
black leaders, sparked in her a determina- 
tion to achieve freedom for the black major- 
ity. For that, the state set out to break her 
spirit. For nearly 30 years, she was hounded 
and harassed. Frequently jailed, Winnie 
Mandela once spent 17 mouths in solitary 
confinement. She was subjected to banning 
in dismal locations hundreds of miles from 


home. What hurts most then,” she wrote in 
her autobiography, “Pan of My Life," was 
that “1 never met a single one of my chil- 
dren's teachers. The very first time my chil- 
dren had to go to school I had to find a 
relative to lake them because I was forbid- 
den to enter educational premises.” One 
banning period lasted eight years. Despite 
all that was done to her, she never broke. 

who was^jai? at the^time of his wife's 
alleged crime and was never there to sup- 
port her during her long ordeal has chosen 
to associate himself and the African Na- 
tional Congress with her case. Her kidnap- 
ping and assault trial has a tragic human 
dimension. Because of who she is, her trial 
has become a touchstone both for those 
who would put the emerging new post- 
apartheid South Africa on trial and for 
others who see the case only as proof of 
continued official persecution of a leading 
anti-apartheid figure. 

All tins does not exculpate Winnie Man- 
dela. Obstructing her trial however, is no 
solution. She is charged with serious crimes 
on which there should be a verdict. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


A Voice Against Hatred 


"Some .Americans are the victims of ap- 
palling acts of hatred, pt] is a sad irony if, 
while our brave soldiers fight aggression 
overseas, a few hatemongers here at home 
are perpetrating their own cowardly aggres- 
sion. Death threats, physical attacks, van- 
dalism. religious violence and discrimina- 
tion against .Arab- Americans must end." 

President George Bush was preaching to 
the converted when he spoke these words in 
September. His audience, .Arab- Americans 
gathered at the White House, had endured a 
harrowing month of hate crime that had 
begun with Iraq's invaaon of Kuwait. 

Five months later, arson, bomb threats 
and indiscriminate beatings of Arab- Amer- 
ican citizens continue. But a preoccupied 
president has fallen silent about them. It is 
vital that he renew his condemnation, lives 
and liberty are at stake. 

A report from the American- Arab Anti- 
Discriminaiion Committee shows that ha- 
rassment and violence against Arab- Ameri- 
can citizens have increased dramatically' 


since August. Committee officials say they 
have recorded as many hate crimes in the 
first six weeks of 1991 as in all of 1990. 

In San Diego, a firebomb was discovered 
in a mosque. In Detroit, an Arab- American 
business has been burned and an owner 
fired on. In Florida, the committee reports 
say, a pipe bomb was exploded near the 
home of a family mistaken for Arabs. 

In Seattle, a college student was dragged 
from his car at a supermarket and beaten. 
That no one has yet been killed seems 
almost miraculous. 

The image of Arab-Americans was not 
helped when Fan American Airways an- 
nounced a policy, since reversed, of refusing 
tickets even to Iraqi travelers who were legal 
aliens in the United States. The FBI made 
the atmosphere worse when it announced a 
clumsy effort to interview Arab- American 
citizens for "posable sources" of terrorism. 

The president's voice can now give com- 
fort to the fearful give pause to the haters 
and reinforce democratic values. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Comment 


A Remarkable Achievement 

Is it possible to overestimate the magni- 
tude of the U.S.-led military achievement? 
It is true that the Iraqi Army is led by one of 
the most overrated military' leaders in histo- 
ry — commanded by an uncaring, inept, 
cruel despotic, craven and demoralizing 
dictator. No amount or high-tech weaponry 
can compensate for the lack of leadership, 
the absence of vision, the failure of moral 
sustenance. For all this, the victory of the 
coalition forces remains remarkable. Trans- 
ported thousands of miles from their home 
bases, set down in a desert with an inclem- 


ent environment and in a country with a 
completely alien culture, the forces of the 
[coalition] absolutely devastated the enemy. 

Credit must go both to the leadership 
that Laid out a dear plan of victory, and to 
the troops on the ground, in the air and on 
Gulf waters who followed that leadership. 
This textbook game plan will no doubt be 
studied by aspiring generals in military 
academies throughout the world for a long 
rime to come. And the results will be ap- 
plauded by freedom-loving people through- 
out the world. A collective security effort 
has cut a huge menace down to size. 

— Los Angeles Times. 
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OPINION 



era! strongholds in them 

With the Iraqi Combination Broken, a Clear Choice 

J. ' easy ban of the problem. 

*. * j n « . n n . , half is to devise a strategy 


P ARIS — It was a four-day 
ground war. a record even for the 
Middle East; and it was won and lost 
with a stupendous clarity that will 
shape the world's political-nub taiy 

scene for the rest of the century. This 
clarity is the answer both to those 
who wanted to stop the fighting after 
an inconclusive two days, and to 
those who would have liked to keep 
up the hammering until dear defeat 

hanamtt strai ght massacre. 

Once the battle had started — 
meaning once Saddam Hussein bad 
drown he would not peacefully obey 
the United Nations — the aim legiti- 
mately became something more than 
just the liberation of Kuwait. Sad- 
dam's prewar maneuverings had 
made it dear that his goals were un- 
changed, in Kuwait and in general: 
He was still the same dd Saddam^So 

region, which is part olHhe UN’s 
requirements, so long as Saddam 
stayed in power and kept tire offen- 
sive care of his army mlact That 
combination, Saddam and army both 
stiH there, had to be broken. 


By Brian Beedham 


It was not broken until sunset 
Wednesday, by when the Republican 
Guard south of Basra, the core of the 
core, was down to its last two usable 
divisions. How much better if the 
combination had been ended by the 
breaking of Saddam himself. That 
may come later, as Iraq settles its 
internal accounts. But he would not 
go this wed; and thereby left his 
soldiers to fare the storm. 

It will be merciful to let the survi- 
vors straggle home, so long as they 
abandon their armor and artillery. It 
may not be possible to prevent a few 
organized units getting away, com- 


TraqMSthft ginK fan silent The enemy 
is not the Iraqis, on the whole a rather 
likable people, same of whom fought 
bravely in an impossible war. It is 
Saddam, and the ideas he stands for. 

The distinction wjH be increasingly 
dear to the Iraqis themselves as thar 
sons and brothers limp in from the 
battlefield. But the victorious alliance 
has its part to play. 

It is better not to insist that Iraq 


is carried, out of his office. And, when 
that happens, the new Iraq can be 
allowed to buy the weapons it will 
need for anew, smaller army. Iraq is a 
necessary part oS the delicate balance 
of power around the Gulf. The work! 
does notreguire a permanent military 
vacuum in 


it unexpectedly tarns out that several 
whole divisions have escaped, the 
bloody job has been done. Rndifom 
has beat disarmed; and President 
Mikhail Gorbachev should be invited 
to join in an international commit- 
ment that Iraq will not be rearmed so 
long as Saddam remains in office. 

That will establish the principle on 
which the allies ought to deal with 


i has caused in Kuwait The Iraqis 
have years of work to do in repairing 
their own country, if they got the bin 
for Kuwait as weft, they might de- 
spairingly conclude there was no 
point in trying] to work their way back 
into the world’s favor. 

It is right to keep up most of the 
present ecancnric sanctions so long as 
Saddam stays in power, to stop him 
using Iraq’s oil money for his own 
purposes. But food and medicine can 
gp through, under international in- 
spection; and sanctions in general can 
be lifted as soon, as Saddam walks, or 


Saddam’s Iraq; wholehearted mag- 
nanimity for post-Saddam Iraq. That 
is the right approach, not just to Iraq 
itself, but to the whole of today’s tom 
and confused Arab world. 

After this apocalyptic defeat of an 
old-fashioned tyrant-bufly, intelligent 
Arabs from Morocco to Oman can see 
more dearly than ever the choice they 
fare as the century ends. They can 
continue u tolerate the Saddam style 
of politics: brutal at home; domineer- 
ing toward other Arabs, hostile toward 
the modern West Or they can learn 
how to join the pluralist, efficient. Dree 
part of the wood, in partnership, not 
enmity, with Europe and America. 
The way the victors treat Iraq will help 
to shape that wider Arab choice. 

International Herald Tribune. 


Gorbachev 

Stitt Sets 
The Pam: 

By Stephen Sestaxtovich 

W ashington — soviet hW 

als are far from crushed. 

This was evident Sunday,- -when 
MQchaB Gorbachev allowed" Boris 
Yeltsin’s supporters to rally in Mos- 
cow and demand Mr. GorfxtehcvY 
resignation. A few days eaitier Mr. 
Yeltsin had gone on national televi- 
sion to denounce him and make Ac. 
same demand. -”J 

After the Soviet leader aHoaed rafli-. 
taiy units to go on a rampageinlitha- 
ama and Latvia, he puEwfbsck from 
his threat to dose Baltic pariiamcmi. 
What kind of crackdown is tide? . 

Mr. Gorbachev's campaign of re. 
presskm has been carried rat in. the 
same slow motion he used & a re- 
former. His pace is not merely a style 
but a strategy: He tries never to gne 
opponents a dear target, rad if he 
meets unexpected resistance he re- 
treats to fight another day. 

The remit is that liberals have s . 
br eathing space to regroop. They are. 
mobilizing supporters ana trying to 
turn upcoming events, such as the ref- 
erendum March 17 on the future of 
the union, to their advantage: That 

Mr. Gorbachev has not arrested Oppo- 
nents does not mean he is not trying to 
weaken them. He has vigorously, but 
not wholly successfully, assaulted lib- 
eral strongholds in the media. 

Yet salvaging the freedom to criti- 
cize. organize and agitate may be the 
lem. The tougher 
is to devise a strategy that enables 
them to shape the union's future. 

The opposition is making progress 
in three crucial areas. The first con- 
cerns the structure of political institu- 
tions. The soviets — local republic, 
national — have never had any pow- 
er. When opposition candidates were 
elected to them last year, they ac- 
quired little real control 
Now liberals are insisting that the 
soviets be junked. In their place Gav- 
riil Popov, chairman of the Moscow 
Soviet, is pushing for a full overhaul 
of municipal government along 
Western lines. Similarly, Mr. Ydtsin 
proposes to create a popularly elected 
presidency of die Russian Republic 
to replace his position as chairman of 
the republic's soviet 
This is not just a gimmick to high- 
light Mr. Gorbachev’s fear of faang 
the voters. Mr. Yeltsin wants to 
strengthen elected offidah in dealing 
with the uneketed party functionar- 
ies stiH trying to run the countxy. 

Second, liberals are moving to de- 
velop a distinctive approach to the 
ethnic crisis. They say no formula 
from above can work- 


After a Rare Just War , the Dictator Stands Naked 


P ARIS — “My Mood is boding with anger,” 
mid the Palestinian mechanic m Jordan, rle 
traded us and used us.” 

As Saddam Hussein’s defeat readied a logical 
conclusion, Pales tinians and other Arabs who sid- 
ed with him are again plunged into despair. To- 
morrow they will awaken as if from a bad dream. 
Saddam, they will realize, was no Saladm— he was 
not even a Mideastem version, of Hitler. He was 
more a cruel version of Mussolini — the wrong 
man at the wrong time, with the wrong message 
and the wrong strategy. 

Saddam’s defeat is not a victory of the North 
over the South. It is not a victory of the West 
ova: the Arab world, nor a triumph of democracy 
over Islam. It is the total defeat of a dictator, a 
man who has abused his people and who cannot 
politically survive. His country, it seems likely, 
will remain territorially intact; bnt the regime 
will have to change. 

It is inconceivable that the international com- 
munity could resume normal relations with, let 
alone contribute to the restoration of, an Iraq 
headed by Saddam Hussein. A defeated dictator 
must go. He no longer possesses the means to 
inspire the terror necessary to keep a hold on 
power. Naked, he must answer for the destruction 
and suffering he has imposed on another Arab 
count 
Adoll 

nized war produc 
memoirs, “Inside the Third Reach,” that Nazi 
Germany, by the very nature of its dictatorial 
regime, couM never mobilize tire Germans the way 


By Dominique Moist 


British. 
Iraqi 


(many 

to the coalition’s efforts) had 


sd- 



Britain's democracy had mnhflirwl the 
ha preparing us for terrible and 
resistance, some experts of the Arab 
of them opp 

emphasized the “Babylonian” virtues of 
diers who, it was said, could live for mourns on 
nothing bite dates and water. These analysts over- 
looked the motivation factor. 

A combination of superior technology and tac- 
tics on the one hand and absolute dictatorship on 
the other produced the collapse of Iraqi forces in 
what now seems an inevitable result. Iraq’s cause 
was artificial and unfair; its war was unjust 
Kuwaitis celebrating the liberation of their capi- 
tal reminiscent of the French celebrating Paris’s 
liberation in August 1944, are the best illustration 
of Saddam's plight They were willing to die for 
their land. The Iraqis were unwilling, for the most 
pari, to die for Kuwait. 

The Gulf war should prove to be a perfect 
antidote to the Vietnam syndrome in the United 
States. America is emerging militarily, politically 
and morally victorious. 

Yet no one should derive false lessons from tire 
drfeat of Saddam Hussein. This was an exceptional 
war, in which a and dictator preyed on a snail 
country. It was the first regional war of thepost- 
Cold war era, and it came at a time when the Soviet 
Union, had no real means to oppose the UJS. will 
It does not follow, however, that the United 
States will become a global policeman, ready to 


impose democratic prindples wherever the Deed 
arises- The United Stales intervened in the Gulf 
portly because the liberation of Kuwait was con- 
sidered a morally just cause, but also because it 
was in America's interest 

There are not so many places in the worid where 
interest and morality could fit so wdl American 
action in the world tomorrow wiH be limited less 
by competition with (or resistance by) the Soviet 
Union than by the reluctance of Americans them- 
selves to assume responsibility everywhere — and 
to have to pay its costs. 

Nor should Israel derive false lessons from the 
crisis. The international community appreciated 
foe Israelis’ enlightened restraint in the face of 
Iraqi missile attacks. But unlike Iraq’s claim to 
Kuwait, the Palestinian plea for a nation has 
justice to h. This will not go away with Saddam 
Hussein's removal from power. 

The West fought in foe Gulf in the name of 
democracy. Israeli democracy cannot long survive 
the status quo on the Palestinian problem. Israel 
must make concessions in the name of its long- 
term security and identity. 

Never have the Palestinians felt more disorient- 
ed. They wore betrayed by their emotions and 
rmsginded by their leaders. It is time for a generous 
Israeli offer, however unlikely tins may seem. Or 
will the Bush administration prove more realistic 
than the Israeli gov ernmen t? 

The writer, associate director of the Institut Fran- 
fflfr des Relations Internationales, contributed this 
comment to the International Herald Tribune. 


In North Africa, Support for Saddam Even in Defeat 


L ONDON — “We do get the im- 
i pressioo,” Azzedine Laraki, 
prime minister of King Hassan's 
Western-oriented government, told 
an American visitor in Rabat, “that 
you are taking us for granted.” 

In Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and 
Mauritania, all ruled in past genera- 
tions by Fiance, today’s Arab leaders 
are desperately trying to ride foe tide 
of anti-Western resentment over 
what has come to be seen as a new 
Western crusade against Iraq. 

The liberation or Kuwait got favor- 
able notice in official North African 
news media, though they also asked 
why the allies had found it necessary 
to move into Iraqi territory. Howev- 
er, crowds in all four countries cele- 
brated the cease-fire by demonstrat- 
ing in favor of Saddam Hussein. 

Daring the intensive allied bomb- 
ing of Iraq that preceded the land 
campaign, normally pro-Western 
North Africans shook their heads in 
disbelief. Once the land offensive be- 
gan. the taciturn, white-haired father 
figure of Algeria, President Chadli 
Bendjedid, spoke out. Normally cau- 
tious in his language, he called U.S. 
action against Iraq n “s hamef ul viola- 
tion of international morality” and a 
“poversion of foe rde" of the UN 
Security Council. 

In all the Maghreb states, atavistic 
reminders of foe age of colonialism 
are being evoked. “The United 
States, France and Britain.” said a 
Tunisian lawyer, “seem on their way 
to establishing military and colonial 
control — this time with a U.S. um- 
brella — in our part of foe world.” 

In early February, King Hassan *— 
the fust 'Arab head of state to de- 
nounce the Iraqi invaaon of Kuwait 
—allowed his people to Wow off emor 
tional steam in immense pro-Iraqi 
protests. In Rabat, reporters said that 


By John K. Cooley 

as many as 300,000 people (the gov- 


ernment put the number far lower) 
marched and proclaimed defiance of 
the United States, France and Israel 

The sights and soands were hardly 
edifying for Morocco’s 8,000 Jews. 
Some leaders of foe ancient commu- 
nity did proclaim sympathy for Iraqi 
and Kuwaiti civilian war victims and, 
more privately, for Israeli casualties 
of Iraqi missile strikes. 

Some days after ordering the Mo- 
roccan Red Crescent society to send 
food and medicine to Iraq, King Has- 
san received a reassuring phone call 
from President George Sush. It may 
have been intended to let the king 
know that foe United States does not 
take Morocco for granted. 

Hassan felt compelled daring the 
war to explain repeatedly to his peo- 
ple that foe 1,300 Moroccan soldiers 
guarding a Saudi oil refinery are not 
under ITS. command and would not 
take part in offensives. And he tells 
visitors privately that foe 5,000 other 
Moroccan troops integrated in the 
United Arab Emirates' armed forces 
since foe mid-1980s are not available 
to foe allies for offensive action. 

But there is talk of a postwar peace 
force for the Gulf composed entirety 
of Arab forces, and it may include 
Moroccan troops. 

President Zinc Abidine ben All of 
Tunisia, like President Bendjedid and 
unlike King Hassan, faces a large and 
vociferous Muslim fundamentalist 
movement, many of whose leaders in 
tire Eu-Nahda (Rebirth) movement 
are facing trial 

In Algeria, foe Islamic Salvation 
Front of Abbasi Madam, hoping to 
win big in parliamentary elections 
this year under foe new multiparty 
system, is trying to race ahead of 


pro-Iraqi and 


the tides of 
anti-Western 

In Morocco, during the allied air 
offensive against Iraq, even pro-gov- 
ernment newspapers carried gross 
anti-American and anti-Zionist cari- 
catures, the first time they had drae 
so since the Vichy France period. 

Top Moroccan ottroals and West- 
ern diplomats are apprehensive 
about foe poorest member state of 
the Maghreb Union, the desert tem- 
tOQf of Mauritania to the south. 

There, the government of Colonel 
Maaraya Ould Sidi Ahmed Taya has 
prevented anti-American and anti- 
French protests from wrecking West- 
ern embassies. But Iraqi-trained 
Ba'alhpaity officials hold key posts in 
the roUitaiy and security forces. 

In Muslim Mauritania's racially 
rooted feud with its mainly black 
neighbor, Senegal foe Ba'athists 
have taken an anti-blade position. 

Potentially more dangerous for 
Morocco, Iraqi nyhnirianc in south- 
western Mauritania last year b egan 
building a test range far improved 
Scud and other Iraqi missiles near 
the town of Akjoq'L 

Western, rather than Iraqi aid 
funds support Mauritania’s desert 
economy. American and French 
pressure were therefore able to halt 
the missile activity. 

Again, however. Western intelli- 
gence have reported “suspicious” 
Iraqi activities in Mauritania’s south 
— within missile range of Morocco, 
Spain's Canary Islands and possibly 
even Gibraltar. 

Far-fetched as any real mOit 

threat might seem, the 

states, which have huge <hnier6 com- 
munities in Europe, are surety not to 
be taken for granted. Diplomats, 


businessmen and other 
need to look hard at the Magnreb’s 
societies and problems. Perhaps they 
can discover exactly what has gone 
wrong, and why Saddam Hussein, in 
defeat, has become not a villain, as 
among the elites of the Arab Gulf, 
bnt a kind of folk hero to so many in 
the Arab Maghreb. 

The writer, an ABC News corre- 
spondent based in London, specializes 
at the Middle East and North Africa. 
He contributed this comment to the 
International Herald Tribune. 


to hold foe country together 
means negotiating new political rela- 
tions from the bottom up. At Mr. 
Yeltsin's initiative, the presidents of 
Russia, Kazakhstan, foe Ukraine and 
Byelorussia have signed an economic 
agreement and^c expanding it into a 

It is likely to become a potent alter- 
native to Mr. Gorbachev’s union 
treaty, which Mr. Ydtsin has derided 
as haying no takers. 

Third, the opposition is reth inki n g 
its view of Mr. Gorbachev. They see 
that to remain undecided about the 
father of poestrdka is to play his 
game of political ambiguity. 

The real significance of Mr. Yelt- 
sin’s televised attack cm Mr. Gorba- 
chev was that it cast him as foe de- 
fender of foe old order. 

Other liberals agree that this is the 
only way they can influence events. 
Mayor Anaiofi Sobchak of Leningrad 
argues that the March 17 vote ra pre- 
serving the union must be turned mto 
a vote against Mr. Gorbachev. 

A angle thread runs through- foe 
opposition's developing strategy. 
Liberals who thought the politics of 
consensus would carry them forward 
are now learning the politics of polar- 
izatirm. The god of this strategy is no 
longer to change Mr. Gorbachev's 
mind. Even those still drawn to foe 
idea of a center-left coalition, realize 
foal it can be revived only try pres- 
sure, not persuasion. 

In trying to bufld such pressure tty: 
opposition has its best chanc e to win 
over reformers wbo have remained in 
the party in hemes of creating within 
it a minority faction that espouses 
European-style social democracy. 

Fyodor Buriatsky, chairman at the 
Soviet parliaments human rights 
commission, says that “the revolu- 
tion of the dilettantes is over.” Mr. 
Bodatricy has not yet decided winch 

side he is an and may never do so, but 
he acknowledges that die revohitian 
wiH not be won by trying to he all 
things to all people. 

The writer is director of Soviet aid 
East European studies at the Center 
for Strategic and International Stud- 
ies. He contributed this comment to 
The New York Tones. 


100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1891: Brain Collection 


PARIS — A 
malting a collection. 


hia doctor is 
i for origi- 



men, ana is engaged in writing letters 
to every person of note, asking him or 
her to bequeath his or her brain. He is 

willing to wait until foe person whose 
brains he covets has no further use of 
them. Only if men like Mr. Gladstone 
or Prince Bismarck bequeath their 
brains win his collection be valuable. 

1916: A German Dream 

AMSTERDAM — The Frankfurter 
Zeitimg says: 1 The view which is 
shared by foe majority of Goman 
naval officers is that a complete 
breach between Germany and Amer- 
ica would he condudve to a far earli- 
er tenmnation of foe war. As soon as 
we no longer need to consider foe 
United Stales we can set up our own 
sea law. A blockade of Britain and 


Ireland could be declared, and enemy 
vessels entering foe war zone could be 
destroyed without warning. This po- 
would lead to the starvation and 
Submission ot Britain, and then auto- 
matically Russia and France arid foe 
isolation of America. Germany, hav- 
ing obtained from her beaten appo - 
neats all their battleships and subma- 
rines, would be seven times stronger 
than America, which would hare to 
surrender all seized German mer- 
chant ships and pay war costs. 

1941: Air Score: 30 to 0 

ATHENS — British pl»™s shot' 
down more than thirty Italian air- 
craft over the Albanian battle front ' 
today [Feb. 28] without loss to them* ■ 
selves, foe Greek command an- 
nounced tonight. This aerial success 
T b«£gest victory reportedfar> 

British squadron in foe Greek- ; 
Italian war *— was said to have paral- 
leled local successes for Greek 
ground troops. 

“7 fhe New York edition of the 
New York Herald Tribute. 
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Stills Gulf Potatoes, Stand Up: 
ti* - * It s Time for the Eyewash 
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and a lifted eyebrow. 

4. Most Embarrassed M2haiy Eqxat 
on Tdemaon: Edward Luttwak and 


the fa^nl^ 'i 2? Edward Luttwak and 

Rivard Me esc^t this TOffldbranK 


tajjy retroroedives (print 
tell you wuat reaUv ha 
feattleGeW); and ^ 


t journalists wiD 
ed on the 

n .„ . . •• — n ddme of what- 

norters (so you tfcmk this is a time 
for cddtration. eh?). 



The r Gidfie' Award for best 
military briefer has to go 
to General Norman 


Khan. 

'entaaon 


Schwarzkopf, for his gram iS£ tohirw^i^aj^S 

n* na i tfw (tiliui m re nfVaVidm's tamklTlum 

of the Big Picture and 
his ability to strike terror 
into the officer putting 
maps on the easel. 


m - m ^ airporoeq GenecalBer- 
'rainor showed the moist class in 
admitting ovn cg t im atica of lraqi de- 
ffiasea. lie red-faced Gulfie is shared by 
Cokmd Hany Stammers, who locks like 
a money f * who nw’w^ die 
market, and Anthony Cordesman, 
whose invasion-eve graphics of the Sad- 
dam line caused much trepidation; still, 

Mr. Cordesmau was the mns t lucid and 

HkaWe TV presence of aH 

5. Smoothest Diplomat on Television 
Gtdfie goes, hands down, to the Saudi 
ambassador to the United States, Prince 
Bandar ibn S dtm, the Westernized for- 

pilot who is tbe most adept 
anm envoy to hit Wash? 
the departure of Pakistan’s J 

6. Most Indefatigable 
Television COTcspandcot: 
feme repOTters, as a groups oorper- 
fonned their rivals at me White House 
and the State Department (and we’ll 
have to award the Qulfie for best com- 
bat correspondent later). ABCs Bob 
Zelnick, NBCs Fred Francis and 
CNN's Wolf Blitzer lifted the averages 
of their networks, with CBS’s David 



By Joining EC, Big Apple 
Might Get a Little Respect 


By Barry M. Fox 


N EW YORK — New York City 
could profit from a common slo- 
gan of the 1960s: “Ufaited States Out of 
North America.** 

This comes to mind because, havb 
lived in Europe for tbe last year at 
commuted regularly to New York, I 
have gained the following p erspective 
on the city and its place in the world: 
Europeans generally have a high re- 
gard for the Big Apple as a cultural and 

MEANWHILE 

business center. For them the city re- 
mains a vibrant place. Americans who 
are not from New York fear and dislike 
it. They do uoi admire New Yorkers 
and wish to avoid them. 

New York’s position as a It 
world city is threatened Ity pi 
and financial decay. 

Yet, as in 1975. the government re- 
fuses to invest in its revival. 

Eastern Europe, also in terrible eco- 


nomic shape, has received tremendous 
financial aid and investment from the 
rest of Europe. 

The other European nations, assisted 
by the United States, ait creating a Euro- 
pean Bank far Reconstruction and De- 
velopment to bdp Eastern Europe 

These observations lead me 10 con- 
dude that New York should become the 
13th memb er of the European Commu- 
nity. We have more in common with 
London and ftuis than with Indianapo- 
lis and Dallas. 

And whv remain where we are vo- 
anp n ariflto d? 

of the advantages! We could 
irnDorl Roods from Europe duty-free. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


out the ^coveted Gulfie Awards for war- uunuiu , WX111 uuj! 

tra nsmis sion. Push tbe envelope, please: Martin gn*trfwng the Gulfie. 

1. Foe Gangbnster Military ffnrfingg 7. Insigh tful Interviewing: T1 
honorable mention to lieutenant Geoer- natinp jracirtm hdd by Bar ba ra 


honorable mention tn Htmemmi flww 
a) Thomas Kelly and his ‘Triget-rich en- 
vaonmeot"; nmner-up was^uond Bar- 
ry Stevens of the British Army for Ins 

Gulfie itself to l§bnnaif"Ia^M Wil- 
lard Sootf Schwarzkopf, for las grasp of 
the Big Picture and ability to strike terror 
info tbe officer putting maps on tbe easeL 
(A special Congo^tyGnlfie to horn- 
nmmed Pete W iffiams ai the Pentagon.) 

2. The Available-at-an-Hoors-for- 
Congressiooal-Reaction Gulfie: Second 
nmner-up is Rqneseutative Lee Hamil- 
ton, a contrary indicator to whatever 
would happen; runner-up is Represen- 
tative Les Aspin, who was always in the 
studio and usually in the ballpark; and 
the winner is Representative Stephen 
Solan, who was g>gctr'em from tbe 
start and has become a possibility for 
speaker one day. (In this category, a 
small ‘Retroactive Hank” Gulfie is 
nervoudy shared by Senalors Bob Dole 
and Sam Norm.) 

3. Best Spokesman for Isach General 
Nachman Shai, almost as young and 
cuddly as America’s Pete Wimam&, was 
not given mnngh infwnatirm al ai r time 
to qualify, and Ehud Otmert mme 
across as ajxmqxms Woody Allen, but 
nmner-up Be njamin Netanyahu took up 
residence at CNN in Jerusalem and 
drove home his country's message with 
anchormanly authority. Gul& winner 


and later Robert N 
tin do not 
Gnlfies; tbe 


The fasa- 
Walters 
with Boris Ydf- 
for 
tom on 


PBS detivers the greatest news^ value, but 
a Gulfie to CNN*s Larry King for ideo- 


8. Xiok Stabilizing Andior: Behind-the- 
scenes winner is ABCs Rome Ariedge, 
who located Ms c nmm«nl central wuh 
Peter Jennings in New York. NBC and 
CBS had Tom Brokawand Dan Rather 
as reporters out in die field, fin g erin g 
their ears; grabbing for cues, leaving 
home base covered by The Women They 
Left Behind. Mr. Jennings started on a 
tih, righted hi im rif ) is fin kh i n g very 
strong and deserves his Gulfie. Lesson to 
anchors: On a complex story, stay in tbe 
dot. (In CNN’s parade cf anchors, Rod 
Coffins gets apiece of a Gulfm) 

9. Tbe W.CL Brann Iconoclastic Pun- 
dit’s Memorial Gulfie to die commenta- 
tor in any medium with the golden 
thumb. No New Yak Times pundit is 
eligible (though Anthony Lewis stag- 
gered us aB by delivering hot copym 
time for the Gist edition on whhebawa]- 
propotol night), Cohumnsts .Charles 
Krauthammer and Jim Hoagland of The 
Washington Post and Damd Schorr of 
NPR-scoed high, with Found Ajami on 
CBS taking ihe Gulfie for the »nwrng 
way he reads the Arab mind. 

The New York Tones, 


Read Bush’s TSo’ 

President Gecage Bush is one of the 
happy products of the Reagan years: He 
^nstsaid mf* tft Bmw b 

Bat that ** 00 ” is the Nynrwng of a 
new chapter in American history. It 
marks the exorcism of 20 years of de- 
mons, arid America’s unequivocal re- 
entry on the worid stage. 

. MICHAEL M. COOPER. 

Paris. 

Eban’s War Lesson 

War is about death and destruction. A 
successful war not only leaves the enemy 

, out 


£ 


Western nations to dete ct and deter 
: terrorist campaign threatened by 
Baghdad have been necessary, success- 
ful, and wfll need to continue. 

ERIC MOONMAN. 

London. 

Sacrifice for Peace? 


Tbe chroniclers of the First Crusade Calnr* 

boasted that knights waded up to their wuore 

knees in the blood of the slaughtered 


Why should; 
could sacrifice r 


be left intact? Iraq 
for long-team Arab 


saps any desire to do so long ; 

Abba Eban, the Israeli statesman, said. 
‘Men and nations behave wisely once 
they have exhausted all tbe options." 

ALANCARUBA. 

Maplewood, New Jersey. 

Keep Up die Guard 

The threatened wave of Iraqi terror- 
ism in the West, which led to strict 
security measures at tbe recent Super 
Bowl in Florida and to fewer people 
Hying overseas, has hardly materialized. 

But tins should not obscure tbe fact 
that, from Jan. 16 to Feb. 4, more than 
100 terrorist attacks against Western 
targets were recorded. Most involved 
attacks in Third World countries, where 
security measures against terrorism have 
either been ineffective or politically 
half-hearted. 

Uns should tdl us that the unprece- 
dented countermeasures recently taken 


interests asd regional peace: Part of it 
could become a state for the Palestin- 
ians, part for the Kurds, and the rest for 
Iraqis and others. Then let Iraq be for- 
gotten just as Iraq wanted the world to 
forget Kuwait. 

DENNIS R. WIER. 

Zurich. 

Chivalry Is Long Dead 

Regarding “The Dying Becomes Ab- 
strocT (Opinion, Feb. 20)by George Will: 

Homer's heroes may have fought their 
battles on neutral ground, Tar from 
women and children ." as Mr. W31 
writes. But when the Achaeans finally 
took Troy they massacred or enslaved 
everyone they found there, in rinding 
women and children, and burned the 
city to the ground. 

There is no evidence whatever that 
“kffling with edged weapons and muscle 
power, as Mr. Will calls it, encouraged 
respect for manned civilians before the 
introduction of firearms. In genera l, the 
principal reward for a pre-gunpowder 
soldier was not some Homeno-style 
fame but the opportunity to Ion, enslave 
or ransom everyone and seize everything 
he could find. 


inhabitants of Jer malwn wh en ihty t ook 
the city in 1099. The poke-armed Ger- 
man mercenaries of Emperor Charles V 
cheerfully des tr o ye d much of Renais- 
sance Rome in 1527 when they did not 
get their pay. The 13tb-ceatnry Mon- 
gols, as a matter of polity, exterminated 
everyone living in any town that offered 
any opposition. Examples could be mul- 


1 think it is dear that popular horror 
at the astounding ability of modem 
technology to deal death in a moment on 
a truly, not amply relatively, enormous 
sole is the mam reason ibat today’s 
military and political leaders fed com- 
pelled to express in public their moral 
scruples about civ ilian casualties. 

DAVID A. COHEN. 

Barcelona. 

A Policeman’s Function 

The United States has takwn on the 
role of self-appointed policeman of the 
“new world order,” envisaging itself as 
the military arm of the Umtea Nations. 
But in weB-fnnctir wirng democracies, the 
police take tbdr commands from a duly 
elected government. Where the police 
dictate to the government, we are faced 
with a police state. 

What does that make now of the 
United Nations and of the new world 
order? What is Ihe United States mak- 
ing of the United Nations? 

DAVID LLOYD. 

Antwerp. Belgium. 


In view of the care being taken by the 
military not to shock American public 

S on with grisly war images, 1 would 
that the war reports on television 
would be easier to stomach than the 
typical prime-time violence-oriented ac- 
tion show, especially for children. 

KARL KRAUSE 
Lanzarote, Canary Islands. 

Hie Royals Could Chip In 

Regarding the report “ Saudis Borrow- 
ing to Finance the War m (Feb. 13 ): 

Saudi Arabia is seeking international 
loans for the first time. One wonders 
why members of the royal famil y do not 
Ming their own personal contribution to 
the war cost or extend, themselves, such 
loans to their country. 

Ihe family has an interest in avoiding 
forrign indebtedness of S»ndi Arabia, 
which may lead to a mortgage on col 
production. 

Tbe mortgaging of Saudi od would 
put production and prices in the hands 
of a monopoly of financial institutions 
or countries, to the detriment of interna- 
tional competition. 

TONY HADAYA. 


we could profit as the waves of 

foreigners from New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania come to buy European goods 
at a discount. 

Real-estate prices would reverse their 
downward spiral as Europeans from the 
other 12 countries of the Community 
rushed in to buy property. 

No longer shackled by tbe Federal 
Reserve and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, our commercial 
and investment hank* would finally be 
able to compete od an equal footing with 
European and Asian counterparts. 

Besides, we would still retain the best 
aspects of cite current system. 

For example, the Hamptons could be 
pvt of New York City much tike Marti- 
nique is part of France. 

And then there is that European 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. As long as New York Gty will be 
joining the EC why not do so as the first 


Geneva. 

Financial Box Scores 

Please do us all a favor and run all 
future articles about baseball players’ 
salaries where they belong — in the 

h ngmess / fnianrp pa gi-c 

JON FERGUSON. 
Lausanne. Switzerland. 


- r member? 

Then, surely. New York win scon to 
be as good an investment, even to the 
rest of North America, as Prague. 

The writer is a lawyer specializing in 
international mergers ana finance. ' He 
contributed this comment to The New 
York Times. 

Nothing New in N. Y. 

P ROBABLY in no dtv in the civi- 
lized world is life $0 fearfully inse- 
cure,” wrote Isabella Lucv Bird, an En- 
glish viator to New York in the early 
1850s. New Yorkers of the mid- 19th 
century, like their counterparts today, 
bitterly complained about rampant 
crime and disorder in their city. Cnme. 
prostitution, public drunkenness and 
begging, whim had once been confined 
to aums, started spilling into middle- 
dass and well-to-do neighborhoods in 
the 1830s. 

As the 1868 book "Sunshine and 
Shadow” declared: “Great cities must 
ever be centres of light anrf darkness; the 
repositories of piety and wickedness; the 
home of the best and the worst.” 

— Charles Lockwood, 
writing in The New York Tunes. 
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CHAIRMEN'S OPENNGfOllAflkS 
THE GEOPOLITICS OF OIL 

Anthony Sampson, Joumtost and Internatio na l Writer, London 

RESTRUCTURING THE STATE COMPANIES 

Dr Joosef Toth, Managing Director, Mneraimpax, Budapest 

Dr Stoyhto d M ey e rt , Chakman, OMV AG. Vienna 

EMERGING PATTERNS OF SUPPLY & DEMAND 
Dr Burcfchard B arg ma n n, Member of the Executive Board, 
Ruhrgas AG. Essen ‘ .. 

Robert Skinner, Director, Office of Long-Term Cooperation & 
Poflcy Analysis. International Energy Agency, Paris 


Institute for tntema- 
Academy of Science, 


Dr Atony Yakuatdn, Chief of 
tonal Economic A Political Studtos, 

Moscow 

Roland WfOams, Managing Director. 

She! International Gas Ltd & Shell 
Coal international Ltd. London 
Moderator Dr Herman Ftanssen, 

Economic Advisor of HE the MWster of 
Petroleum & Minerals, The Sul t anate 
of Oman 

Lunch hosted by MetaBgeseBschaftAG 

INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN A 
TRANSIENT ECONOMIC ORDER 
Dr H ei nz Sc hhnmefcMach . Chairman. 

MetaBgeseBschaft AG, Frankfurt 

ENERGY EXPLORATION: LAWS. 

LABOR & LOGISTICS 
Alfred Boufos, Senior Director. Ex- 
ploration a. Production, International, 

Conoco Inc. Houston 
Dr Eton Dyachkova, Senior Adviser, 
institute of Geology of Foreign Coun- 
tries, Moscow 

Prof Yuri Yershov, Deputy Director, 

Institute of Foreign Economic Rela- 
tions, Moscow 

REFINING 4 MARKETING OPPOR- 
TUNITIES ... 

Aleksandar Broz, Vice President, 
international Affairs, WA CM, Zagreb 
Giber Jtesef, Deputy Director General, OKGT. Budapest 
Df tatvan Sokorai,. General Manager, Afor Petroleum Prottocts 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS 

Proflfr Sutaroto^. Secretary General, OPEC, Vienna 

THE CLASH OF BUSWESS CULTURES 

Mark BSott, Vice President & Regional CoonSnator, Europe, Africa 

& Mkkfle East Division, Chevron International, London 

Victor Klma, Member of the Board (Finance), OMV AG, Vienna 

Lucks Lumu, Director, International Activities, BUI, Rome 

Dr Gyorgy Szabo, Deputy Director General, OKGT, Budapest 

ENVIRONMBCTAL PRIORITIES & PRESSURES 
Dr fttarfles Hamming, KArtister of Envtioranent, Austria 

Josef Vavrouaefc, MWster Chakman of the Federal Commission of 

Environment, Czechoslovakia 

Tom Bute, Director, The Green Alliance, London 
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the Department of Long-term Planning, Goepian, Moscow 

Cocktail reception hosted by Mineralrompor, Munich, Vienna and 
Zurich 


HE&STRftnON^ ^SlKJRMATIOHrTheteetoctoe 
conterar*** £650.00. Tito inctetto hinctws , vco ck. 
off reception and post -conference documentation, 
pktturnte payment shouM be made in advance in 
pounds sterling- S ub sti tut io ns can be made ai any 

time • . . ' . . : 

rONFERENCE LOCATION: Hflttin Hotel. Htts 
SSEtelSn^Budepeet Tel: (36 D ITS moo. 
Fax: (36 1) 156 0285. 


For Last Available Places 
Please Telephone The 
Conference Office On, 
Tel,: (44-71 ) 379 4302 
Fax: (44-71) 83S 0717 


yVUBJS^ Hungarian Airlines 

Malou Hunoart m ^ti#n«rfBwofMriSrtPB*weiacorf0iw>o» 


Lunch hosted by Sedgwick Energy Ltd. 

EASTERN & CENTRAL EUROPE: 
TURNING AROUND THE ECON- 
OMIES 

rammer de Vries, Managing Director, 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York 

FINDING THE FUNDS TO FINANCE 
THE FUTURE 

Dr Ottokari F tn sten wa kter, Member 
of the Board of Managing Directors, 
Crecflanstatt Da nkwsrefci. Vienna 
Dr Ma re fc KutczycM, Director of the 
Department of Foreign Cooperation, 
Ministry of Foreign Economic Rela- 
tions, Poland 

Prof Gueorgf Mstyufchin, C hak man, 
Central Bank cf the RSFSR, Moscow 
Moderator Humphrey H arri so n, 

Managing Director, Europe Energy 
Environment Ltd, London 

JOINT VENTURES: MANAGEMENT 
& MONEY 

1 Eberhard von Koertoer, Executive 
Vice President, ABB Asea Brown Boveri Ltd, Zurich 
Waiter Christian, Chief Executive, Bumnah Ofl Deutschland 
GmbH, Hamburg 

Vtafimfar Dlouhy, Minister of Federal Economy, Czechoslovakia 
Christian Duvtgneau, Principal Operations Officer, The Worid 
Bank. Warsaw. 

EUBOPE ENEDGY ENVIBONMEOT LIMITED 

rrrciMnuiuLQi* « 

REGISTRATION FORM: To register lor the conference, ptease axnptote the form below 
and send.it Ur. Jane Btackmore. International Herald Tribune, 63 Long Acre, London WC2, 
England. TBfc (44 71) 373 430E. Fax: (44 .71) 836 0717, 

We recommend that you tax us immediately to reserve a piece at the conference. 

□ Endosad is -a check for £65040 made payable to the International Herald Tribune. 
Please note payment should be made In pounds storing 

O Ptease invoice 

□ Please sand me delate ol the spouses program 

Title (Dr. Mr. Mrs. Ms. MSS) 


First Name. 


Family Noma 

Position — 

Company - 

Address 
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Fax ...; - 


How in the tvorid 
can ice publish so much 
international news? 


London 


Paris 



Beijing 


Tokyo 


Mb get around. 


The New York Times maintains foreign bureaus 
in the 26 cities shown above. 

These bureaus generate thousands of stories 
a year. More than three pages of international 
news appear in The Times on an average 
weekday. And some five pages on an average 
Sunday. 

Quality goes hand in hand with quantity. 


In each of the last three years, correspondents 
of The New York Times have won Pulitzer 
Prizes — U.S. journalism's highest honor — for 
“distinguished reporting on international 
affairs.” 

The bottom line? When it comes to voicing 
informed opinion on global matters, it’s 
obvious that our readers travel in the best 
of circles. 


Sire Jfatr jjork Simcjs 


Basil BickneU 
Managing Director 
International Advertising 


Peter Irby 
European Manager 
The New York T imes 
London Bureau Ltd. 

London International Press Centre 
76 Shoe Lane. London EC4A3JB 
(44-71)936-3322 


Nick DiGiovanni 

Manager. International Advertising 

The New York Times 

229 West 43d Street 

New York. New York 10036 

(212)556-1205 








Re-educating 
Japanese Men 
For Wedlock 


*’ * * /♦ /v 


by Christine Chapman 


T 


OK.YO — "Japanese men are in a tragicomic 
situation," says Keiko Higuchi. a prominent femi- 


X nist and the founder of the comically named 
School for Bridegrooms. 

"Five yean ago, when we first had the idea to hold a 
seminar for young men who are not able to keep up or talk to 
young women, it was a joke. It didn't happen. It did in 1989, 
when social attitudes reflected the changes taking place in 


women. 

Keiko Higuchi, 58, made her name by explaining women 
to the Japanese through her provocative best seller, “Bring- 
ing Lip Girls.'' published in 1978 and translated into English 
in 1985. The book showed bow the traditional upbringing of 
daughters at home and at school to be subservient to men 
could produce second-class citizens. Much of this has 


could produce second-class citizens. Much of this has 
changed: Through education and job opportunities women 
have changed the standard role of wife-and-moiher has 
expanded to give women many of the same choices as 
Western women. It seems, however, that Japanese men have 
not kept up with all this, and Higuchi’s sympathies have 
turned toward them. 


“Men, who are the engines of Japan's economic might, 
have to know what’s happening worldwide, but they don't 


see what's taken place in women, the family, the community. 
The status quo is no more," she says. “Male psychology 
needs to be re-examined.” 

Made up of a series of lectures sponsored by a state- 
supported council for young adults (Nihon Sanenkan), 



Oliver Stone Turns to Home Front 


by Paid Chntkow 


S AN FRANCISCO — One 
morning last summer, S 3 * 1 
Francisco awoke and 
found itsdf back in tire 
1960s. The corner of Haight and 
Ashbury was again a swiriing carni- 
val of psychedelic street theater 
ff prf protests against the Vietnam 
War. Streams of flower children 
poured in, beds mi their wrists and 
blossoms in their hair, all converg- 
ing for that sacred rite of the coun- 
terculture, a be-in at Golden Gate 
Park. 


With evening meetings, it attracted mostly men in their 30s 


who wanted to many but had been rejected, some frequent- 
ly. Others were marriage consultants from provincial towns 


near Tokyo and some students doing graduate research. 

Japan already has schools that specialize in helping men 
find a mate, but this was more highbrow, and certainly more 
shocking for men in traditional Japan. The men were embar- 
rassed by the name of the school. It sounded as if they were 
desperate for wives. Sane were. So were their mothers. At 
least one woman paid her son's tuition, and an enterprising 
wife paid her husband's. 

Many of the men were also astounded by what they heard. 
The feminist author Chizuko Uneno told them that marriage 
is no longer anecessity for women but a luxury. Women are 
becoming economically independent as career opportunities 
are multiplying. Between the ages of 25 and 35 there are 
about 5 percent more eligible men than women, it’s a 
women's prerogative to choose the man she wants to live 
with. O-muri, the ancient arranged-marriage system, still 
operates — a government survey reported that 23 percent of 
Japanese marriages between 1985 and 1987 were contracted 
that way — but women can refuse a prospective husband. 

Yuriko Marumoto, a gynecologist, insisted that women 
were more than child-bearers and caretakers, that they have 
reproductive rights and sexual desires. A historian. Yoke 
Taj Una, arguing from a sexual politics stance, told the men 
that there was no real partnership in marriage here, that a 
master-slave relationship existed. The school became an 
American-style consriousness-raising session as students 
joined in after the lectures with their questions and answers. 

The tuition for the 10-week program is a modest 40,000 
yen. about S300. At Tokyo’s Marriage Ox, an 18-week 
course in techniques in becoming “a man of great chum” 
costs 164.000 yen. Such schools are popping up in major 
cities, teaching men how to listen, how to be funny, how to 
flatter, how to dress, what to talk about. 

Perhaps it will work, but the author Wakao Fujioka. a 
man, wrote: “Men have lost the hunter’s instinct They have 
forgotten how to court a woman.” 

As “principal" and main lecturer, Higuchi spoke on the 
kind of man women loved: “He must be able to communi- 
cate with women, not say. ‘Submit a list of what you’re 
trying to say.’ He must laugh a lot and smile. Because of the 



There, under placards pleading 
“Make Love, Not War.” the sons 
pnA daughters of America ag ai n 
frolicked in a rapturous collective 
Tiigh denouncing capitalism, mili- 
tarism and sexual repression. The 
spirit was feverish: hippie couples 
rolled in the grass, and one young 
woman shed hear clothes and burst 
into a ballet of Dionysian abandon, 
urged on by the pulsing music and 
primal taunts of aim Morrison and 
The Doors: 

Day destroys die night. 

Night divides the day. 

Tty to run, ay to hide. 

Break on through to the other side. 

Standing on the edge, watching 
this scene of joyous anarchy take 
on a life of its own, was Oliver 
Stone. He and his staff bad spent 
mfmrhg creating this be-in ana its 
enveloping time warp. Now, with 
his dneanatographers in tow, the 
director circled the action, orches- 
trating camera angles and mini- 
scenes. Usually manic and driven. 
Stone now seemed thoroughly mel- 
low, as swept up in the rekindled 
spirit as everyone else. To the 
crowd of onlookers, it might have 
wmyH as though Stone was mak- 
ing a celebratory period piece of 
the hippie era. 

His new dm, *The Doors,” 

_!• I -J - .L. 


self-styled guerrtUi.famnutor.dut 

to unearth the darkest sides of hu- 
man nature. Monism died is 1971, 
at the age of 27, and Stone wrti»s 
him as a tragic figure. emSicmaon 
of his times. 

In “Wall Street." “Salvador" and 
“Talk Radio,” Stone defined what 
he saw as the greedy ud reaction- 
ary '80s. “The Doors” now mentis 
with “Platoon” and "Ban on the 
Fourth of July” as the fUaunakoY 
personal triptych of tire troubled 
r 60s. when he and a generation eff 
young Americans saw their- iano- 
cence and their moral bearings shot 
out from under. 

“I first beard Jim and The Door 
when I was in Vietnam, in the in- 


fantry. in ‘67,” the director, 44, 
says. “I had never heard this kind 


of music before. There was a sense 
of liberation about it ‘Break On 
Through' was to me an an than. 
The lyrics of his songs spoke of Kfe 
and death, fear and Eros, alltbose 


of my heroes.’ 


N making the film, Stone im- 
mersed himself in the Man- 


son legend and came to see 
the rock sm as something of 


which opens Friday in the United 
States, is on the surface a tribute to 


Val Kilmer , above, plays the Doors singer Jim Morrison, right, in the movie by director Oliver Stone, , below. 


The Doors and their legendary 
poet-prince Jim Morrison. But be- 
neath its musical and visual opo-. 
lence, “The Doors" is the work of a 


Too Close Encounter 




With Jim Morrison 


by Mike Zwerin 


samurai tradition.’’ she explained, “Japanese men do not 
laugh in front of women. They have facia) paralysis. There's 


an o)d proverb. 'Smile with one cheek every three years.' An 
emotional man is attractive to women." 


B ORN in 1932. a literature graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Tokyo. Higuchi worked first for a news 
senice. then for a publisher. She married, had a 
daughter, then quit her job to stay at home. After 
(he death of her husband, when (heir child was 4, she began 
writing on women's issues. Since 1986 she has been a 
professor at Tokyo Kasei University, the home economics 
university for women, where she lectures on women’s issues 
and family relations. 

Higuchi herself has even tried being a matchmaker, a 
nakodo. vital in old Japan as the go-between for families who 
want suitable mates for their children. Tm not good at 
matchmaking, but I have a daughter I'm trying to persuade to 
many." she says. “She met one or two men without results. 
One was a candidate I would have chosen for myself. She 
refused 1 shouted: 'Don't be so choosy! You’re asking loo 
much!’ She hasn’t met a man she loves. The I-may-never-get- 
married syndrome is recent with both women and men.” 
Higuchi’s daughter is a 31-year-old doctor of medicine, an 
X-ray specialist, whom her mother raised to be independent, 
the model for her theories in “Bringing Up Girls/ 


Higuchi blames two pillars of Japanese society for late 
num3ges or none; the demanding corporate world and the 
role of the family that deprives their young men of indepen- 
dence. “The family puis peat pressure on men. It must 
change." To encourage inis, the 1990 School for Bride- 
grooms added a new class for parents, a father-mother 
course. Open to women and attended by about 60 people, it 
was very popular, Higuchi says. 

“Changes in Japan come v«y, very slowly.'* Higuchi says. 
“In the years since I wrote ‘Bringing Up Girls,’ the educa- 
tion of girls has changed, a majority of women have jobs, but 
fathers and brothers still do not do any housework. Now, at 
least, it's time for me to write a book about how to raise 
bevs.” ■ 


Christine Chapman is a Tokyo-based journalist who special- 
izes in the am. 


P ARIS — Jerry Hopkins, 
who co-authored a biog- 
raphy, “No One Here 
Gets Out Alive,” predicts, 
“Well all be very sick of Jim Mor- 
rison by the time school's out for 
the s umme r ” Pm already side of 
him and it's only spring vacation. 

People with relatives buried in 
Pfere Lachaise cemetery where he 
has been for 20 years have no doubt 
been ride of him since the begin- 
ning, or the end. There are those 
who think he is only allegedly dead, 
others claim he was only allegedly 
alive. 

Hemmed between neighboring 
crypts covered with graffiti (“tight 
my fire, Jim”), Morrison’s grungy 
mini off-Lourdes memorial, com- 
plete with empty bottles of cheap 
wine and dead flowers, draws, 1 am 
told by a guardian, the biggest and 
certainly the funkiest crowds of all 
One thing sure, he is no alleged 
legend. 

A pleasant Virginian named Niki 
describes beiself as a ‘Tegular.” She 
says the graveside is getting more 
crowded every day. AD 16 mourners 
seem to know each other. A clochard 
circulates begging a few francs for, 
frankly, wine. “This is her favorite 
grave,* Nflri says, pointing to the 
bouigjoqis sixtysomethiiig woman 
meditating on one ride. A dean 
young boy asks where he can buy 
some hashish (a certain cafe is rec- 
ommended). A six-pack is passed 
around and cans of Hdnekea pop 
open: “Here’s toya. Tun.” 

Come to think of it, there was 
never a lime when 1 wasn't sick of 
Tim Morrison. Daniel Sugarman, 
who co-aulhored the Morrison 
book, calls him a “modern day 
God.” He must have meant Bac- 
chus. Morrison claimed to be the 
Lizard King — slimy stuff, in any 
case. 

For three or four years in the late 
'60s Morrison made some impres- 
sive dents in the superstructure of 
rock. But that shaky, seif-pitying 
baritone and the pseudo-Baude- 
laire verses did not wear weO. Oth- 
ers with more talent (or less, we all 
have 15 minutes of fame) came 
along and made new dents and 
painted out the evidence. Only a 
shadow remains. 

Now that he seems to be pulling 


out in front of Elvis and Lennon in 
the James Dean Formula One Leg- 
end Gassic, we all have to find 
something important to say. I re- 
member only having been inspired 



a spiritual older brother. He also 
came to see, in Morrison’s life and 
.quest for new values, stark parallels 
and contrasts to his own ambitions 
as a writer and artist In a similar 
way, Morrison became a counter- 
culture hero to millions of young 
Americans. At a time of war and 
national confusion, he was a charis- 
matic rebel with an enticing mes- 
sage: shed the old, embrace disor- 
der, toy with danger. 

The Doom were the high priests 
of mmd-hending add rock, and 
Morrison wrapped his anti-war and 
predrag politics in the mythology 
of the American Indian and the 


by his mediocrity. 
In the Year of G 


In the year of Our Lord 1967, 1 
had given up the good bustle after 
years of trying to record jazz ver- 
sions of the Berlin Theatre Songs of 
Kurt WeflL One winter night wait- 
ing for Maynard Ferguson's band 
bus on a windy comer, I heard 
strained refrains of “Alabama 
Song” blaring from a record store. 

It was James Douglas Morrison 
singing off-key with a shaky band in 
search of Mariene Dietrich’s Berlin. 
I figured if they could do it, so could 
L There are now recordings of that 
song under both our names. 
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f ihilosophy of William Blake. 
Morrison often paraphrased 
Blake: “When the doors of percep- 
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J IM MORRISON’S medioc- 
rity was also responsible for 
my one and only night in a 
jafl cell — a life-expanding 
experience for which I thank him. I 
went to a Doors concert against my 
better judgment with Tim Page be- 
cause Tun looked as though he 
should not be left alone. A photog- 
rapher for Life magazine just back 
from Vietnam, be was shaky. He 
clearly missed incoming fire. I was 
more bothered by outgoing banal- 
ity. 

Morrison played the exhibition- 
ist, delivering long; unimaginative, 
aggressive dialogues, calling the 
police “pigs” (remember that 
one?). He bellowed words consid- 
ered obscene by local community 
standards. The role of the crazy, 
misunderstood poet was more im- 
portant than the poetry, and be was 
more involved with playing sexy 
games with the microphone than in 
singing through iL 
The police turned on the house 
lights and moved in. Page, who had 
a plate in his bead after covering 
one search-and-destroy mission too 
many, immediately hit the ground 
r unning with three came ras grind- 
ing, grinning from ear to ear. The 
police hit Page. “Wait, wait. You 
don’t understand!” I shouted, wav- 
ing my Village Voice press card. 
“This man has a plate in his head.” 
One officer said something tike 
“Here’s another one” and grabbed 
both of us. 

And so it came to pass that two 
gentlemen of the press spent the 


mM 


night watching a zonked godlike’ 
legend pass out and throw up in an 
adjoining ceLL 

I will now follow a rule I have too 
often ignored while wandering 
through the jungles of professional 
journalism. It was over 35 years 


said it was a hopeful sign because 
while parents wiD get scared and 


there would now be more money for 
dine treatment in the riietto. I de- 


ago, the only editorial direction I 
ever received from Dan Wolf, edi- 
tor of the Village Voice. “Don’t 
worry about news,” he said. “Make 
your own news.” 

In the process of researching a 
book about heroin addict rehabili- 
tation in Harlem, I discovered that 
the appeal of a sexy white cover- 
boy millionaire anti-establishment 
self-destructive poet who bad four 
gold albums, two number one sin- 
gles and an IQ of 149 is tuneless 
and legendary only to white people. 

My image improved considerably 
the foBowmg Monday at the rehab 
center. Being busted is the next best 
thing to being black. Even Garwood 


drug treatment in the ghetto. I de- 
cided to lose my temper on purpose: 
“How can you wish that an any- 
body? You of all people! I thought 
we were all created equaL” 


Garwood X said: '“Man, when 


X smiled at me. Lindy Stokes gave 
me some skin. Miss T paid me the 
supreme compliment: “Mr. Mike is 
soulful" The discussion group that 
day dealt with the use of drugs by 
privileged white boys tike Morrison 

(his father was tm admiral). They 


then you understand what we have 
to live with all our lives. You see 
how hard it is for us to have respect 
for the law ” They each had a hor- 
ror story to tell but you know, junk- 
ies always lie. 

Morrison paid a fine and went 
“home” to Jns SlO-a-night mold 
room (he owned only three leather 
suits, which were never cleaned). 
The “kgal lawyers,” as Lindy Stokes 
would call them, of Life ra gavina 
decided to fight our case to the end. 
Tim and I were innocent. After ah, 
we had witnesses. There were four 
hearings, each requiring a trip to 
New Haven. We werejHOvided with 
transportation. Making my own 
news with a series of Voice articles, 
it was fine with roe. 


probably have recommended a plea 
bargain for a suspended rap (and a 
police record) to escape those. four 
days and a possible sentence, but 
the judge was kind to us. He apolo- 
gized for making us wait wbuc he 
dealt with the alleged breakers, ca- 
terers, thieves, check-forgers, and 
alimony wekhers. He saidhe found 
himself looking forward to his ses- 
sions with “you Ivy League folks.” 
We were *we” not than. We got 
the benefit of every doubt. When 
we were acquitted, I thought of 


Garwood, Lindy, Miss T and the 
others fighting for their lives in the 
cater. They were all obviously 
guilty of something 

The lead anger "of the most suc- 
cessful rock band in the United 
States was found dead in a bathtub 
in Paris in July, 1971, and was bur- 
ied along with Chopin, Edith Piaf, 
Oscar WDde and the rest. The 
Greek inscription carved under his 
name on his gravestone translates: 
“Through His Own Demons.” 

Oliver Stone’s film “The Doors” 
starring Val Kilmer as Jim Morri- 
son opens Friday. You wonder 
what took Hollywood so long. ■ 


Court-appointed lawyers would 


tion are Cleansed, things will ap- 
pear as they truly are”). 

Stone's screenplay traces the 
evolution of The Doors, beginning 
roughly with the birth of the group 
in Los Angeles in 1965, when Mor- 
rison, as singer-lyricist, joined 
farces with Racy Manzarek on or- 
gan, Robby Kneger on guitar and 
John Densmoreon drums. The film 
is swathed in their music, including 
still-celebrated songs like “Light 
My Fire,” “Riders on the Storm" 
and the Oedipal odyssey “The 
End,” with its infamous tine, “Far 
ther, I want to kill you!" Doors 
concerts were a tribal gathering, 
with Morrison, Adonis-like, insou- 
ciant and sensual in skin-tight 
leather pants, as shaman leading 
his followers out of what be calls, in 

“Tbelboors’’ is Stone’s portrait 
of rock star, icon and romantic 
poet, a documentary of sorts that 
chronicles Morrison’s eager slide 
into drag and alcohol abuse in 
search of revelation. - 

“Why do I drink?” Morrison 
wrote in one of his poems. “So that 
I can write poetry. 
... As the body is ravaged, the 
spirit grows stronger.” 

“No limi ts, no laws” was a Mor- 
rison litany, and to Stooe that phi- 
losophy sums up the Doors phe- 
nomenon. “Sometimes the demon 
would take over,” Stone says. “Tun 
would get into brawls, be load and 
obnenuotu. He would have tremen- 
dous fights with women, hangout 
ledges of buildings or stumble 
through traffic. Sometimes it was 
like somebody rise totally pos-, 
sessed him." 

In the tradition of Byron, Keats 
and Shdicy, Morrison seemed to 
revd in the ultimate limit, death. 
He consumed drugs and alcohol 
with abandon, and he was preoccu- 
pied with his own demise. 

“He knew Turn Hendrix and 
Jams Joplin had died at 27," Stone 
says, “and when he turned 27 he 
used to tdl people, ‘You’re drink- 


ing with No. 3.’ 
Morrison did 


Morrison did die at age 27, in 
Paris. The tircumstancea wgc mys- 


Continued on page 11 


CRITICS’ CHOICE 


Russian? Chagall Rediscovered 


■ Seven panels painted by Marc Chagall for the 
Moscow- Jewish Theater 70 years ago, and clandestinely 
preserved since then, form the principal attraction of 
“Chagall in Russia.” a major assembly of his works from 
1908 until he left Russia in 1922. The show at the 
Fondation Rene Gianadda in Martigny, Switzerland, 

museumsand oilier collections inth? Sovua Union! 
Specially restored for this show (March 1 to June 9), 
the brilliantly colored theater panels are bring seen in 
public for the first time, and many other works in the 
show are also unknown in the West. (Mavis Gtdnard) 


play in Amsterdam and Brussels. The SL Louis 
Symphony canceled its three-week tour in February, the 
Minnesota Orchestra called off a tour of Japan that 
was to have started March 19, and a student orchestra 
from the Juilliard School canceled a tour of Fiance 
scheduled for early March. Traffic in the other direction 
has been less disrupted. The Jerusalem Symphony has 
canceled anAmerHan tour for early ApnLout the Israel 
Philharmonic is proceeding with its plans, including a 
March 14 concert al Carnegie Hall, as is the Orchestra 


Nagano will conduct a cast that includes Stephanie 
Friedman, Sheila Nadkr, Janice Frity, Eugene Perry, 
Sanford Sylvan and James Maddafcaa. Choreography is 


by Mark Morris, and sets and costumes 
Tsypin and Dunya Ramkova. The work is basetfon the 
1985 hijacking of the Italian cruise ship AchlHe 
Laura, m which a passenger, Leon Khngnoffer, was 
lolled. Six other performances are scheduled through 
April 2, and the opera will be seen later at the operas in 
Lyon and San Frandsco, the Los Angeles Festival, 
and the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


role of Oreste, Glenn Winslade as Pyiadc and Jean- 
ppe Courtis as Thoas. Nine performances are 
luled at the Amsterdam Mnziekiheater£rom March 
ourii April 6, with shade performances in 
atdam March 14 and the Hague March 17. 


National de Lyon with a two-week tour in ApriL 
American orchestras stOl undecided indude the 


To Tour or Not to Tour 


American orchestras stOl undecided indude the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, scheduled to tour Europe in 
May; the Boston Symphony (late August), and the 
Atlanta Symphony (October). (NYT) 


until 1988, when he was introduced to the American 
public with a one-man show at the Nakhamkin 
Gallery in New York. A current exhibition in Paris is a 
retrosp ective ranging from the pastels of bus early 
career to bold three-dimensional works that have 


Freyers Ipfugenie in Amsterdam 

■ Achim Freyer staged and designed a production of 


■ The New York Philharmonic has become the latest 
American orchestra to cancel a European tour as a result 
of security and logistical concerns in the wake of the 
Gulf war. The orchestra and its music director, Zubin 
Mehta, were to inaugurate the new Lucerne Easter 
Festival in Switzerland from March 30 to April 1, then 


'The Death of Klinghoffer’ 

■ The world premiere of “The Death of KJmghofler,” 
an opera composed by John Adams to a libretto by Alice 
Goodman ana staged by Peter Sellars (the same team 
that created “Nixon in China"), is scheduled fra: March 
19at the Theatre de la Monnaie in Brussels. Kent 


“Iphigenie en Tauride" in Munich in 1979 for the 200th 
anniversary of its Paris premiere, a production that 
has become a Landmark in the performance history of 
Gluck’s trage&e tyrique and has since been revived in 
Stuttgart and BaseL Now the Netherlands Opera is 
repeating the production, with Graeme Jenkins 
conducting and a cast beaded by Elen Shade in the title 
role, Marcd Vanaud and William Stone sharing the 


Kandinsky and Dance 

■ “Hommage & Kandinsky,” a dance work 
choreographed by Michel Hallet Babayan and drawing 
its inspiration from the artist’s wonts and life, will be 
performed March 14 through 17 at the Centre Pompidou 
in Paris by the Hallet Eghayan Dance Company of 
Lyon. The music for the spectacle is drawn from Russian 
composers and works at the second Vienna School 
recant to place and time in Kandinsky’s career. 


acuompaiiied his passage to Lhe West They are at the 
Pans Art Center (36 Rue Falguifcre) through March 31. 


Tinguely at Home 


■ An exhfintion of elaborate constructions and 
arattaptkms by Jean Tinguely in his hometown of 
rnoourg, Switzerland, includes a number of -pieces - • 
shown or built in Moscow last spring, to which the 
Musfc d’Art et dUistoire has addedsome from its 
own eolkdioD too large to travel, along witii some recent 


A Russian . in Paris 


A Works by Vladimir Y anicile vslcy were «nnggi«i out 
of Moscow and exhibited in Paris in 1973, but the artist 
himself was not allowed to leave the Soviet Union 


CThe Aitamiece of Western Abundance and Totalitarian 
Waste"), henas added harsher images — a trashed 
car topped by a scythe becomes an allegory of speeding 
and wasted energy (“Muscovite Safari of Deaths. 

The show continues to April 7. (Mavis Gurnard) 
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The Brief Dream of the Russian Avant-Garde 
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fry Michael Kinunehna n 

HW YORK — Dying 
wheat she did, in f 924 
at the age of 35 from 
scarlet fever, at least 
the Russian artist Liubov Popova 
never bad to face what befell her 
comrades in the avanl- 

Aletei Gan and Gustav 

ended their lives is Stalinist labor 
camps. Kastmir Malevich com- 
pleted his days harassed by Soviet 
officials and in poverty. Popova’s 
life, by contrast, followed a 
straight, vertical tngectory. 

She is the subject of a fine retro- 
spective at the Museum of Mod- 
em An in New York City, through 
April 23, organized ty Magdalena 
Dabrowski, an associate curator in 
tbe department of drawings. (The 
show will travel to Los Angeles. 
Cologne and Madrid.) 

With more than 100 of the art- 
ist’s paintings, drawings, theater 
and textile derig 
tried by a catalogue for w] 
browski has written an essay, it is 
tbe first large-scale examination in 
the United States of this _ 
taut figure in the history of 
sian modernism. 

It is also the latest in a series of 
events emitting that great era Of 
earty-20m century culture. The 
Malevich retrospective that was 
seen last year in Washington mid 
Los Angeles has taken up quar- 
ters, through March 24, in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 

A Popova exhibition in Moscow 
last year dwarfed the Modem’s dis- 
play. Popova is also the subject of 
an excellent new 
Dmitri Y. Sarabianov 
L. Adaskina, published by Abrams. 

The opemng of Soviet colkc- 
tions to foreign museums has pro- 
vided an irresistible o pp ort u nity 
to organize exhibitions of a scope 
that could not have been imagined 
even a few years ago; the Popova 
and Malevich retrospectives 
would have been considerably dif- 
ferent, if not impossible, without 
loans from the Soviet Union. 

And with news of repression in 
the Baltics and elsewhere in the 
Soviet Union damp ening hopes 
for progress there, the glory days 
of the Russian avant-garde and its 
brutal demise have taken on spe- 
cial poignance. 

That extraordinary moment 
when the goals of tbe country's 
most advanced artists and its revo- 
lutionary leaders coincided has 
come to seem increasingly like a 
distant dream. 

Popova embodied that dzeam as 
much as any artist, and in drawing 
from the Hires of Male- 
and his great rival Vladimir 
Tallin she bridged gaps between 
disparate avant-garde camps. Her 
work demonstrated the dose cul- 
tural ties between Moscow and 
Paris at the start of the emtury and 
tbe independent course that Rus- 
sian artists pursued in the 1910s. 

It also typified their extreme 
ambition in amring for an abstract 
art whose newness would match 
the newness of post-revolutionary 
society. Today especially, when so 
modi of the art world is pervaded 
by irony and cynicism and grap- 
ples so painfully with the wood of 
politics, die boldness of the Rus- 
sian avant-garde can still shock. 

Dabrowski decided against 
models of stage sets and recon- 
struction s of clothing of the sort 
that enriched the “Ait Into Life* 
show on Russian Constructivism 
in Seattle because she wanted 
nothing on view whose accuracy 


might be qnes- 


aad authenl 

turned. Thei 

pova as a painter fast and last is 
doi perfectly accurate. 

But she was a gifted painter, 
ropovawasno Male vich, the great 
pHtoyaior, the artist of wide-rang- 
ing vision, although the two artists 
a good deaL They were 
both attracted to artists Ore Nata- 
lia Goncharova, whose garishly 
colored peasants provideda Rns- 
response to French Post-Im- 
pressionism. 

Like SO many Bnaiim 

ists, they both saw French Cu bism 
through the prism of Italian Futiff- 
ism, creating ftff several years in the 
early 1910s an art that onmtarwrt 
dements of the two movements. 

Yet there is in Popova’s work 
none of tbe breathtaking diversity 
of the kind on view in tbe Male- 
vich exhibition. Nor is there the 
bizarre coda of his late representa- 
tional paintings, which he com- 
pleted under the threatening raze 
of a Stalinist regime that ha/T d<s 
dared So Qajjs t Realisin die only 
officially sanctioned azl 



HE 

and 


voces of Popova 
Malevich are not 


quite the same even in 
the mid-I910s, when she 



abstractions look as if they might 
fly apart, held together as they are 
in tense balance. Popova’s, on the 
other hand, seem sturdy arid prag- 
matic, without the underlying no- 
tions of spiritualism that Malevich 
believed would be conveyed 
through the parity and simple col- 
or of his brings 

Everything fits together with a 
certain logic mid inevitability in 
Popova’s work It should not be 
Surprising that she nmfnfarnori an 
interest m architecture, fortified 
by a trip doting her student days 
to Italy, and that references to 
architectural dements pop up in 
her work from the beginning. 

The motif of repeating arches, 
for example, tp p tt n in & Cubis- 
tic painting “Figure + House + 
Space” <rfl913-i4!in “Cubist G- 
tyspace” of 1914 and even in one 
of the sketches for “The Magnani- 
mous Cuckold” from 1922. 

She interpreted Cubism and Fu- 
turism as ir the broken, refracted 
planes of Picasso’s or Bocdoni's 
usages were bmlding blocks to be 
arranged and assembled. The ana- 
tomical studies she drew in 1913- 
14 look Hite sketches for robotic 
sculptures, so strong are their 
threo^mensional implications. 

Popova began experimenting 
with thick textures that stood art 
from the surface of die canvas, as in 
her “Italian Still Life” of 1914. It 
could not have been a big leap far 
her to follow Vladimir Tatlm’s lead 
and t ranslate thes e Csbo-Futmist 
paintings die next yea- into actual 
thiGM&neasonal objects, reliefs 
like “Portrait of a Lady” and “The 
Jog on the Table,” in which die 
curving, cascading Icons literally 
reach out toward the viewer. 

From there the move to pure 
abstraction and the senes of works 
called painterly architectonics 
does not look that trig, either, al- 
though at the time it most have 
seemed enormous. 

One can only imagine what via- 
tors to the “0.10” exhibition in 
1 in late 1915 most have 
on encountering for the 
first time Malevich’s Suprematist 
paintings, with their stara geome- 
try of form. It did riot take long for 
Popova, who had exhibited a few 



Detail of Liubov Popova’s 1922 “Working Clothes for Actor No. 6” in the glory days of Russian avant-garde. 


of her reliefs at the same show, to 
fallow his lead. 

Popova was bom in 1889, near 
Moscow. Like many of those who 
became members of the Russian 
avant-garde, she came from the 
bourgeoisie: She studied in 1907 
with the Impressionist punter 
Stanislav Zhnkovski, then in the 
studios of Konstantin Yuon and 
IvanDudin. 

The landscapes and still fifes of 
this period confirm the high re- 
gard m which French art, above all 
the work of Cfzanne, was held in 
Russia. Hie untitled abstract land- 
drawings of around 1908 
a painting like “Male Model” 
of around 1910, typify the provin- 
cial brand of Post-Impressionism 
then tanght in Russian academics. 

After the Revolution, she joined 
artists like Kandinsfy in forming 
Inkfank, the Institute of Artistic 
Culture, which was established in 
1920 to create a theory of art suit- 


ed to the new society, in which art, 
like society itself, would be 
stripped down and remade almost 
from scratch. 


S 


HE developed ideas about 
abstraction that led her in 
1921 to the creation of im- 
ages increasingly con- 
cerned with line, instead of color 
orfonn. 

To a d egree that makes recent 
dictate* about political correct- 
ness in art seem tame, the Russian 
avant-garde set down stiff terms. 
After Inkhnk called in the fall of 
1921 for the total rejection of easel 
painting in favor of utilitarian de- 
sign, Popova followed suit, at first 
with some reluctance. 

In the catalogue for the' ”5 x 5 = 
25” exhibition, in which she dis- 
played some of her linear abstrac- 
tions, she evinced embarrassment, 
writing that her works were done 
“merely as a series of preliminary 


experiments leading to concrete 
materia! constructions.” 

Yet, as Sarabianov and Adas- 
kina note in their monograph, Po- 
pova continued to paint for hersdf 
after 1921. The Modem’s exhibi- 
tion does not include sane of the 
early theatrical designs to which 
she had tinned her attention, like a 
version of “Romeo and Juliet” a 
Anatoly Lunacharsky’s produc- 
tion of ‘The Locksmith and the 
Chancellor.” 

That is a pity, because they sug- 
gest that her artistic p rogres s was 
not entirely a straight line. It was 
as if Popova compressed the de- 
velopment of her career as a paint- 
er, returning to Cubo-Futunst de- 
signs for the “Romeo and Juliet" 
and “Locksmith” costumes, look- 
ing back at Goncharova, and then 
moving toward the abstraction of 
ha pamterty architectonics in her 
designs for Mey ahold and for 
Sergei Tretyakov. 


Ptipova died in May 1924 at the 
height of her fame, after contract- 
ing scarlet fever from her son, who 
had died a few days earlier. A large 
posthumous retrospective was held 
m Moscow lata than year. 

It would not be long before Le- 
nin’s tolerance of the avant-garde 
(he privately disliked the work but 
felt the support of these artists 
mi^ht be usoul) gave way to Sta- 
tin’s crackdown. 

The period of artistic invention 
and optimism ended by the early 
*3Qs, and the accomplishments of 
artists like Ptipova and Malevich 
were relegated to storage rooms in 
the Soviet Union for tbe next half- 
century. 

The reopening of the country 
that the exhibitions of Popova and 
Malevich represent is a kind of 
second Russian Revolution. Per- 
haps this time it will last. ■ 

f 1991 The Sew York Times 


Old Burgundy 
In the Decor 
And at the Table 


S AULIEU, France - 
Next Monday, the 1991 
Michelin guide for 
France will publish its 
annual restaurant ratings, and 
gastronomes and chefs arc bel- 
ling on a new name in :he top 
three-star rosier, that of Ber- 
nard Loiseau of La Cote d'Or in 
this Burgundian town. 

Whether or not his name 
joins the list iLoiseau already 
has two stan). the 40-year-old 
chef remains one of the best- 
loved chefs working in France. 

PATRICIA ^mT 


La Cote d’Or — where he has 
been chef since 1975 and pro- 
prietor since l y S? — has long 
been one of France's historic 
temples or gastronomy. From 
the 1930s on. Alexandre Du- 
maine’s restaurant was the first 
siop on the old highway from 
Paris <0 the Cote d'Azur. 

Loiseau is known as one of 
the most rr.i-duztiqu? of French 
chefs, and there are those who 
might suggest that extensive 
restorations completed in De- 
cember — lavish new hotel 
rooms and huge, airy new din- 
ing rooms — are simply a way 
of buying into the three-star 
elite. Bui you still have to prove 
yourself in die kitchen, which 
Loiseau is doing. 

No matter the number of 
stars, it’s hard not to admire 
Lcnseau's energy, boyish naive- 
te. infectious enthusiasm. Luck- 
ily it’s no: all bluff. For when it 
comes time 10 deliver at the 
table, he doesn't let you down. 

I haven't always loved Loi- 
seau's food. But over the years, 
he has changed styles, discard- 
ing a holier-lhan-lhou convic- 
tion that food without fat tastes 
great. It doesn’t. You need a 
tittle bit of butter, a touch of 
olive oil to bind the flavors of 
food and transform the good 
and (he ordmaiy into some- 
thing heavenly and spectacular. 

After two recent meals in his 
newly enlarged dining room, I 
am convinced that he has paid 
his dues and can be counted 
among one of the top chefs in 
France. His cuisine is not yet 
fully developed (some dishes 
lack a certain classic discipline 
and exactness) but his style of 
food totally suits today’s needs. 
I'd call it a “garden cuisine” 


based at the fresh, the simple, 
die flavorful. Again and again, 
he takes modest ingredients — 
shall ots, chives, potatoes, fresh 
baby vegetables — and turns 
them into the star of the show. 

Loiseau has perfected a num- 
ber of regional signature dishes, 
such os his frog* legs with a 
puree of garlic and a roasted 
perch-like river fish, sar.dre. 
served with a red wine sauce on 
a bed of moist shallots. But a: 
the some time he has moved 
comfortably into a style of 
cooking Unit assigns the highest 
value to the ingredients them- 
selves. and this i applaud. What 
I remember most from his 
meals is not the dishes them- 
selves but the ingredients: rite 
plumpest and freshest scallops; 
thick filets of sandre. sweet and 
cloudlike; fresh sole bathed in a 
remarkable vinaigrette. And 1 
could sample hi' pommes or fisc 
regularly, an aii-pouto menu 
including a puree chockablock 
with fresh minced chives, an- 
other studded with minced 
block truffles and bathed in the 
rich juices of braised oxtaiL and 
ending with apple dessens. a 
sorbet and a lane. 

The new dining room — a 
tasteful “old Burgundy” look 
mixed with practical modern — 
is lovely, a place that makes you 
feel perfectly at home. The staff 
is equally reassuring (you fee- as 
though they actually want to be 
there), as' is the ’ sommelier. 
Lyonel Leconte. Eager to share 
his expertise, he has' been in the 
cellars of most of the wine- 
makers on the wine list and car. 
graciously lead you to some real 
treasures, such as J. F. Coche- 
Diny’s lush, unfihered Meur- 
saulu or Jean-Marc Pavelofs 
charming, cherry-rich Savigny- 
16s- Beaune. 

I admit that many will gasp 
at the prices; 370 francs should 
buy a tot of potatoes. Unless 
you calculate the pleasure per 
bite. 

La Cote d'Or. 2 Rue tPArgen- 
tine. 2 1 210 Saulieu; tel: 
80.64.07.66. Open daily. Credit 
cards: American Express, Diners 
Club. Eurocard, Visa. Menus at 
360 (weekday lunch oniy). 370 
(potato menu), 620 and 990 
francs (the truffle menu). A la 
carte. 500 francs and up, not in- 
cluding wine. ■ 


Doors Film 


Continued from page 10 

terious: he was found in a bathtub. 

“Jim was a gifted, sensitive 
poet,” says Stone, “and in many 
ways his story is tragic. 1 see him as 
a classic ami-hcro.” 

To realize his multiple ambitions 
for “The Doors," Stone spent $40 
million. “We shot for 63 days at 80 
locations, with some 30,000 ex- 
tras," says Sasha Harari, a ocnpro- 
ducer. "Logistically it was a night- 
mare. But Oliver makes films the 
way a commander directs an 
army.” 

Val Kilmer, who starred oppo- 
site Tom Cruise in “Top Guo." 
plays the charismatic. 


Jy.” Courson’s role is pivotal in the 
film, serving as a reference point 
from which to gauge Morrison 
decline. 

At 27. Ryan had little direct 
knowledge of the ’60s. To train 
Tom Cruise for tbe punishing role 
of Sergeant Ron Kovic in “Born on 
the Fourth of July,” Stone bad sen: 
much of the cast to boot camp, 
under the command of a former 
Marine. In a similar spirit. Rya:i 
took a crash course on the '60s. 

•‘Oliver suggested books tv 
read,” she says. “Tbe Beat poet- 
Huxley, Kerouac. It was about six 
weeks of solid reading before anv- 
ihinjg started, just trying to get a’c- 


INTERNATIONAL ARTS AGENDA 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna 


Osterrelchi aches Museum tQr 
angewandteKunst (tel: 71 1. 36). To 
April 8: "DoneW Judd: Architecture. 
One of the foremost exponents of 
minimal art In the U.S. 

Staataoper (tet: 514.440L La CJe- 
menza <5 Tito." Sytvain Cambreling. 
conductor; Claus Helmut Drese, d- 
reefor, premiere March 10. 


ENGLAND 


Bradford 


National Museum of Photottaphv, 
FHm and Television (tel: 727.488). 
To April 28: " Anti-Portrait' Acotleo- 
tton of portraits of a dWawt _tand, 
Inducting photographs by Dav*d Bai- 
ley, Nigel Parry and Steve Pyke. 

London 

Barbican Art Gajter y pel: 

638.4141 ). TO April 1 : ’T^ApotfteS® 

at Love." a centenary trfcute to ZO tn 
century British artist staTtey Spanoer. 
-Men Ray: Bazaar Ye^ testa* 

Includes paintings, 
graphs, as well as tex^.J^ push- 
ings and a rare example of I7tn- 

cenrury elephant armor. 


Ontario Urban (tek 42.65.21.34). 
To March 30: Mobiles, gouaches and 
tapistlies by Alexander Gaidar. 
Institut du Monde Arabe 
(40.51 .38.38). To March 10: "Ftim- 
baud-Aden.. Alter Retour." Marking 
the 100th anniversary of Arthur Rim- 
baud's death, this exhibition traces 
the poet's journey to Yemen. 

Muede d’Art Modeme data vtee de 
Paris (tel: 47 23.61 27 Y. To March 
1 0: Art in Belgium In the 20th century, 
indudes 300 works. 

MusOe d’Orsay (tel: 40.49.48.14). 
To March 10: From Manetto Monet: a 
panorama of occidental art from 1 850 
to 1914. Over 200 works, from the 
Museum's acquisitions since 1983. 


GERMANY 


and Borroni, and sculptures and en- 
gravings by Caleaari and Saitiero. 
Teatro alia Scaia f tel: 887.9211). 
Puccini's "La Fandulla del West,” 
Lorin Maazei, conductor; Jonathan 
M3ier, stage director. Match 6, 8, 10. 
Rossini's ^J9 Comte Ory," March 22, 
24, 27. 29. 


Leyden 


Palazzo Ruspofr. To March a* "From 
van Gogh to Klee." Expressionist 
mastervwxks from the Thyssen-Bor- 
nemisza collection. 


Koninkitjk Penningfcabinet, Rijks- 
museum voor Oudheden (tel: 
1 2.07.48). To Jan. 1 9, 1992: A dOO- 
umentary exhibition traces the pil- 
grimage of William the 4th, count of 
Holland, to the holy sites of Jerusa- 
lem In 1343 evoking his trials and 
tribulations. 


UNITED STATE 


Chicago 


B.C.) to the 20th century To May 5: 
"The Fauvs Landscape: Matisse. De- 
rain. Braque, and Their Circle." 

7Cal7 , S^ 0 TO M C ^n 3of ^ ■■B^itfsii 

Graham, Chris Killip, Martin 


Rodchenko. 

New York 


Parr 


Rotterdam 


RlvoH 


Berlin 


Deutsche 


Oper 


(tel: 


Castd lo dl RJvoii (tel: 958.72.56). 
To May 31: "Art& Art." The corelation 
between art arid the arts through con- 
temporary works by Sd LeVfltt (art 
and music), Mfchdangelo Ptetotedo 
(art and theatre), Cindy Sherman (art 
end photography) and others. 


sance oy Fra Bartolommeo from the 
museum's collection. 


3.41 .02.49343.84.24) . New produc- 
tion of Verdi's “OMb," Giuseppe 
SnopoH, conductor; Graham Vick, 
stage drector; premiere March 23. 
Rossini's "The Barber of Seville," 
March 1. 4, 26. Wagner's 'Tristan 

und Isolde," March 3, 10. , 

Marlin-Groplus-Bau (tel: 
25.48.60). To March 10; 120 water- 
cobrs end drawings by Hans IOT- 
mann. one of Berlin's footing 20th 
century artists. 

Dussefdorf 


JAPAN 


Kanagawa 


Kanagawa Prefecture Museum of 
Modem Art (tel: 467.22.5000). To 
March 17: Relics from The Mayan 
cfvfflzatfon. On dtsptey are earthen- 
ware and stone implements, parts of 
painted walls from Mayan dties, day 
dolls, ttishes and weapons. 


SCOTLAND 


Edinburgh 

Scottish National Portrait Gallery 
(tat 556-89.21). To April 14: Photo- 
graphs tty Francis Frith, 19 th century 
travel photographer, taken during his 
three expedttans to Egypt and the 
Holy Land. 


Carnegie Hall (tel: 247.7800). The 
Vienna Philharmonic conducted by 
Claudio Abbedo, to March 3. 
Lincoln Center (td: 870.5570). The 
Jeffrey Ballet celebrates its 35th anni- 
versary with a gala performance of 
new American choreography, March 
5; also performs a revival of Prokof- 
iev's "Romeo and Juflet," choreo- 
r John Cranko, March 8-1 2 
Museum of Art (tel; 
535.77.10). To March 31: “Saned 
Mountains in Chinese Art," 1 00 works 
from the Zhou Dynasty (1027-256 


and Graham Smith. 

New York Public Library i 
221.7676). To March 10: "On Pa- 
iHifl 


Library (tel: 
i Pa- 
per: The History of an Art," a survey 


, enigmatic . . . . . 

Morrison. To prepare for the role, with the psychology 

Kilmer. 30. immersed himself in “* Uraes “d 11131 movement," 
the Morrison legend and spent time 
with the three surviving Doors and 
other members of the rock scene. 

His background helped: he bad 
studied drama at tbe Juilliard 
School of Music and has a natural 
baritone. 

“1 read a lot of other actors, but 
it was really clear that Val under- 
stood Jim.'*’ Stone recalls. “Val had 
played Hamlet, and he found a lot 
of similarities to Hamlet in Jim's 


For Ryan. Pam Courson was dil ■ 
ficult to understand. Several bock> 
about the band portray her as th.- 
film does — as a cloying if well- 
meaning flower child 'who. in tha 
□ante of love, endured all kinds cf 
humiliation from Morrison. Three 
years after Morrison died, she died, 
loo, reportedly of a drag overdose. 

“Pam was a totally defenseless 
girl," Ryan concludes. “Her who!: 
life was this guy. and she define-J 


of the 2 , 000 -year history of paper- life: the concept of being a prince, herself through his eyes.” 

rniMnn snH a nsnw hu . 1 ■ ■ . — ~ ■ * 


making and a paper installation by 
Michelle Stuart 

Richmond 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts (tel: 
367.0878). To March 24: the influ- 
ence of Africai art and culture on 
20th century African-American art- 
ists is examined in the show "Black 
Art/Ancestral Legacy." 


resisting a leadership role and com- 
ing to the conclusion there was 
something wrong in the kingdom." 

Morrison had surrounded him- 
self with women, but his one endur- 
ing love was a vulnerable, doe-cved 
Californian named Pamela Cour- 
son. played by Meg Ryan of ‘Top 
Gun" and “When Harrv Met Sal- 


Ryan came away from "The 
Doors” relieved she had missed the 
'60s. “1 kept saying to Oliver. ‘TTiiv 
is a cautionary- tale, isn’t it?’ " E 


Paul Chutkow writes about th. 
arts for Vogue, Connoisseur and orl: 
er magazines. He wrote this foi The 
New York Times. 


SPAIN 


Barcelona 


Mtto 


FRANCE. 


Aries 


Espace van Gopb _ (tel: 
90.96.29.35). To MW l£.. 
ta Provence et ^ 

togs, drawings and scul pfures. 

Lyon 


Kunetsammlung NordrhefivWest- 

faten (tel: 13.39.61 ),. To April 7:Mo- 
rtiaTiani: a retrospective which tocie- 
Kon the artist’s portraits Includes 50 
paintings, 80 drawings and nine 
sculptures. 


ATM Contemporary Art Galfr 
ftfit: 292.27.8111). To March 


FundacfOn G afxa de Pensions (tel: 
317.57.57). To March 24: The 
complete collection of Francesc 
Cambo, Including works by Bottl- 
[ino, Titian, El Greco, 


Frankfurt 


Box in Contemporary Art” 94 
works by 34 artists, including a trunk 
filled with smaO articles by Marcel 
Duchamp and a raefio rearranged by 
Kenij KbbayashL 

Yokohama 


celli, Peru£ 
Goya and 

Madrid 


Jbens. 


Centro de Arte Reins Sofia (tel: 
467,50.62). To April 7: 12 video in- 
stafiations by Ffancesc Torres. To 
May 6: ‘The Guggenheim Collection: 
Masterpieces of Modem Art.” 160 
pointings aid sculptures from the 


Musde d'Art Contamporajn 
78.30.50.66). To March 3: 
lection of the Neue Gatene ^Jraz, 
Austria Ow 600 p^nttoEpa^M^O 
sculptures by Aus^, 

Hungarian and ItaHan artists. 

Paris 

BibllothOque Natlongte fcJ (te|j 
47.03.81.10). TO March 17: Mamo- 
rhw of Egypt” a muttHtiedfa 9dte* 

of me twih of the 
ChornpoHfpn (1790*1 

Pompkkw (tel: 

togs by Jo 80 Q 05 dona 6elwwn 
iSjfi and 1921. 



ACROSS 

1 “ ot hurt 

mrnds r : Shak. 
s Capital of White 

Russia 

to Jason's ship 
14 Sector 
is Fragrance 
ie Cordelia's 
father 

17 Expensive 
is Syncope 
19 Gentle soul 
ao RAGES 
23 Gulf off Yemen 


24 Wood lor skis 
and bats 

25 Org. for A. J. 
Foyt 

2 a Three-year-old 
salmon 
30 Stuff 

33 Brilliant fish 

34 Mr. . 

bumbling 

cartoon 

character 

35 What to give it 

36 POOR PALS 
40— — 2edOng 


us a 


Sofntfon to Previous Puzzle 


HUNGARY 


Budapest 


Mucsamok. To March 24: 89 works 
hy Andy Warhol. Including Marilyn 
Sd “Campbel’s Soup. 


ITALY 


Milan — 

Palazzo Reale 

grit 28: "Settecento LombaTCo. 


Masters md Apprentices fromT^O 
to 1780." More then 500 
eluding patottngs by Crespi. 


FBcd 


NETHERLANDS 


Amsterdam 

Rijksmuseum (Id: 73.21.21). To 
March 10: "Panlera of Venice," a 
show of 50 examples of the Venetian 
"vedute,” by Canaletto, Guardi aid 
others, from collections worldwide. 

Groningen 

Grordnger Museum (tot 18.33.43). 
To March 10: A ■’edHtonraft” of the 
museum in the form of 150 works 
from its collection. Including Dutch 
tog, modem 


works by KarvSnsky. Picasso, Pdock 
and van Gogh. 

FundaciOn Juan March (tel: 
435.42.40). To April 28: "Pfoasso: 
Fortrate of Jacquetine." 100 paint- 
ings, scufotures and prints Irepired by 
and dedfoated to Picasso's last wife. 


SWITZERLAND 


HlA N T M 
■L O HlA 


E B 


Geneva 


stiver. Master . 
and archaeological 


art 


Musde Barbler-Mueller (tel: 
88.48-46>).ToAprfl 15: "Pictorial Art 
at the Pygmies, features Pygmy eel C 
from 2ave. To April 15: "Prechmastic r 
and Pnaraomc EQyptton Art ' 67 ar- 
chaeologicai pieces from toe muse- -3 
urn’s collection. 
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anas asna 
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c 

B 
A 

1M 


turn! 


41 Banish 
42 "For — 

child...' 

43 "Banners flour 

the '• Shak. 

44 Ramble 

45 Peter Rabbit s 
creator 

47Acont. 

48 Some lights 

49 SAMS 

55 Tilt 

56 Epic about the 
Trojan War 

57 Stupefy 

59 4 Vissid' ,■ 

Puccini ana 
60 A Hawkins 
61 A Best 

62 Baron, e.g. 

63 He threw to 
Chance 

64 Sea m 
Antarctica 

DOWN 

1 German bath 

2 Olympic hawk 

3 Sculpture by 
Michelangelo 

4 Strolling 
Mexican . 
musician 


5 Overcome 

6 Author Shaw 

1913-84 

7 Hands- up time 
6 Problem m ’ La 

La Land 

9 Kind of court 

10 Islam's deity 

11 Build 

12 Legs, siangily 
is Earth is one 

21 Govt, watchdog 
org. 

22 Bar at the bar 
25 Standards 

28 " . in 

Darien '. Keats 

27 “Stompin' at Ihe 

2 a Sugar source 

29 Bugaboo 

30 Didn't exist 

31 Marble 

32 Sorrow to 
Shelley 

34 Twice DCCLII 

37 Villeins 

38 Drrve out evil 
spirits 

39 Peregrine 
45 Nice Nellies 



^ New Yo rk Times, edited fry Eugene Malabo. 


46 A mil. school 

47 Fall bloomer 

48“ exchange 

IS no robbery" 
49 l.unar region 


so Beilum or bate 
preceder 
Si A Norwegian 
king 

S3 Group Ot 
pheasants 


53 Church 
calendar 

54 Sisters 
ss Casquetie 

sa Ammonia, e q 
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War and Recession Fade^ 
Sales of Stock Funds Soar 

Ry Floyd Nonis 

■Vw York Tima Senior 

N h^ t £i? b 

nave been pouring money into stock nmtnsti ftmdsdus 
cecding that sales are pro- 

/TThe nKmey just flooded in,” sodOimsy Snyder, a spokes- 
wOTDm for th e Jan us Group of funds. “January -was an excellent 
month, and Febraapr beat it” She said that m several days in 
Fehnaqr, .more cash flowed into the grog’s funds than Many 
previous day. J 


To the Victors, the Cost of Rebuilding 


RhsDneicOm&. 

vyterfFkat* 


... — ■ luwiu. juiiic i nun nuniitgwi 

said it was ever better than in January, which was the best mon& 
Jor such funds m nearly four 


By Leigh Bruce 

Intmuttqnal Herald Tribune 

LONDON — If Iraq is to have any chance of 
being xefcraih, the countries that suffered most 
faro its aggression — ■ Sandi Arabia and Ku- 
wait — wiflevEntuaflyhavc to foot much of the 
fain, analysts said on Thursday. 

Although surprising on the surface and cer- 
tain to cause conuovosy, the idea that Iraq's 
victims would have to pay fee iis reconstruction 
over the longer term reflects economic and 
political reality, analysts said. 

They noted, however, that there is no chance 
that Iraq win attract -the massive inflow of 
funds rt win need to reconstruct its devastated 
economy as long as President SudHum Hussein 
remains in power. - 

“It aD crndaHy on question,'* 

said Kalh Kyle of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs in L on don. “It is Quite dear 

>L.< i - j • _i. .1 ? ■ 


accor 

W. 


to figures re- 
by Invcst- 


f Jannary was an 
exccflem month,’ (me 
spokeswomansaidt 
f and February beat h.’ 




t; 


moit Company Institute, a 
trade group. 

- The bullishness on both 
stock and bond markets re- 
flect the effects of falling in- 
terest rates, as wdl as inves- 
tors' expectations that the 
economy wffl soon rebound. Fears of being left behind in a 
rmiaw^fbull m a rke t also brought in some money. Standard & 
Poors 500-stock index hit record levels this month. 

Stock funds at T. Rowe Face have had a net cash inflow that so 

far this month exceeds theinflow of any other month in the firm’s 
history, Steve Norwitz, a spokesman, said. 

certainly would not know there is a recession going on, 
loo king at ou r busin e ss,” he said. “If this year continues the way 
the fust two months have gone, it will easily be our best year 
ever. 

Jane Jamieson, an executive vice president of Fidelity Invest- 
ments, said a University of Michigan survey this month for die 
fidelity funds showed that 47 percent of investors said they 
plumed to boy stock funds, up from 31 percent in January. 

to the 


that man, nor would anyone that wanted to get 
away with it politically. 

- But analysts asserted that the opportunity to 

construct a lasting peace in the lvfiddle East 
wookl depend in part on the wflHngoess of the 
Gulf stales and their Western to drop 

d e m a nds for w ar I C j taralM Tn*, to help RtnmriaU 
iy in the rebuilding of Iraq and to prev en t oil 
prices from faTKng so low that Iraqi tnemw* 
collapses. 

“K Iraq is kft to rot economically — which it 
will do without outside help — there win be lots 
erf resentmoat throughout the Arab world,” said 
Andrew Cunningham of the Cyprus-based 
Middle East Economic Survey. 

“If s in nobody's interest to have an Iraq that 
is ccononacally destitute and and an Arab twnrid 
seething with resentment as a result," he added. 

Initial estimates are that Iraqi reconstruction 


will cost upward of S200 biUkm, more (ban 
twice the highest estimates for rebuilding Ku- 
wait, and could take anywhere freon a decade to 
a generation. 

Although top Saudi and Kuwaiti figures have 
recentty reiterated their demands for war repara- 
tioos, they have also said dial their views could 
change if patitica] changes occur in Baghdad. 

If S ad da m Hussein is jettisoned, the new 
Iraqi rolcr will have to submit to stringent 

ftTrm-Kmjfotiftn Tnt^« if lh» wnnnmi p cr pn*»7* fe 

to be removed entirety, Mr. Kyle said. He 
stressed that any financial arrangements tobdp 
Iraq would take tim e to establish. 

Nonetheless, analysts said that investing in 
Iraq could be vital for es tablishing security in 
the region and healing the inter-Arab bitterness 
caused by the war. “The Gulf states are going to 
have to inject lots erf money into Iraq iflt is 
going to have any chance of reconstruction, ^ 
said Mr. Cmmmgham. 

Moreover, despite (heir own heavy fmanon) 
commitments as a result erf the war, the Gulf 
s ta te s are the only ones with the financial re- 
sources tobdp and who also have a key strate- 
gic interest in doing so. “Germany mig ht want 
to help, but it has east Germany to worry 
about/* pointed out Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Kyle agreed, and added that Saudi Ara- 
bia would have an additional role to play as the 
most powerful member of the Otgamzation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries. “Tlcrw h han- 
dles the delicate issue of the price of oil wiD be a 
determming factor in s tahihring Iraq,” he said. 

Senior officials from other Arab countries as 
wdl as the United States, Britain, Fiance and 


United Sates has said a reconstruction hantr. 
along the fines of the European Bank for Re- 
construction and Development for Eastern Eu- 
rope. might be set up to fin ance Iraqi recon- 
struction. Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria have 
held informal taik$ on the possibility of sew 
Arab institution to do the job. 

Even if the country's current rulers are de- 
'=d and an institutional framework is found 
helping Iraq, the country, already heavily 
indebted, may have a hard time attracting a 
substantial share erf global public and private 
investment. 

“On paper, there is a huge opportunity for 
---*^ " in Iraq, but 


to work hi Iraq, but'il is 
ilcult to see where the massive amount of 
money it really needs is going to come from," 
asserted Jonathan Crusoe, an expert on the 
Iraqi economy with the Middle East Economic 
Digest. 

Western taxpayers coukl wdl balk at provid- 
ing any substantial assistance. Moreover, Iraq 
has little prospect of paying back any inap t. 

Analysts said that Iraq will not earn substan- 
tial revenues from its oil fields for at least nine 
mouths to a year after the lifting of the econom- 
: u„ — — : — to pre-crisis i — 


Markets Turn 
Spotlight Onto 
U.S. Economy 

With End of War 9 Investors 
Focus on Recession’s Length 


Rei 

on 


a day could take five 


a post-Saddam Iraq. But that may prove i 
colt i * •**“ “ 


3d of the 


icemi 
of 2.6 
years. 

Even that would first require spending more 
than $2 billion to repair bombed cal pumping, 
storage and transport facilities- Unlike Kuwait, 
B a gd faa d does not have huge foreign assets to 
use as collateral for loans or to raise cash 
Before the Gulf crisis, Iraq depended on oil 
for 98percent of its fordgn-exchangc earnings. 
In 1989, the country exported only S423 million 

See REBUILD, Page 15 


ms, sam a university of Michigan survey this month far the _. __ 

SSS^SsSiSsSSlSS Years of Labor to Tame Kuwait Oil Fires 

equity market,* she said. “Now they have rushedln and done it, V 

andl wouldn’t exoect to see these levris ermtimw*” Rv Thnmaa T Hav« • 


By Lawrence Malkin 

Intenumonal Herald Tribune 

NEW YORK — A cease-fire in 
the Middle East left economists 
and investors c on t emp lating on 
Thursday the problems (hat had 
been obscured by the fighting. 
They were especially confounded 
by the unresolved question of the 
strength of an American economic 
rebound and its effect on the rest of 
the world. 

Governments were generally 
mane upbeat than private econo- 
mists. and financial markets 
around the world reflected the 
economists* uncertainty. Most 
prices improved at Lhe start of trad- 
ing, then slid back, as what little 
euphoria there was evaporated. 

Prices on the New York Stock 
Exchange lost ground as investors 
reassessed their positions amid a 
weak economy. The Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average closed 6.93 points 
lower, at 2,882.18, in heavy trading 
volume. Analysts said the Dow was 
consolidating in the upper 2,800 
— its level before tne J 


the 


23*58 


rates and higher taxes, 

DAX stock index 
points to dose at 1.542.’ 

President George Bush bdd a 
private pep session with U.S. busi- 
ness leaders in Washington, and 
the White House spokesman. Mar- 
lin Fitzwater. noted that “most 
economists have indicated that the 
shorter the war, the less the impact 
on the recession." 

But the problem for most econo- 
mists was summed up by David H. 
Rosier of Nomura Securities in 
New York. “Peace is positive but 
nobody knows bow much," be said 
“although it sure beats the hell out 
of the alternative." 

The one undisputcdly positive 
factor is the expected export de- 
mand that will be created by Mid- 
dle East reconstruction. Carl' Wcin- 


-* * 
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expect to see these levels continue. 

F UND MANAGERS also reported a surge of interest in 
junk-bond funds, which invest in high-yield, hi gh-risk 
securities and have been seeing cashflow out for gtnm 
than a year. “There's a real turnaround.” said John Really, a 
spokesman for Massachusetts F inancial Sendees, where junk- 
bond funds took in more cash in February than all but one other 
ca t e gory of bond funds, those devoted to municipal bonds. 

At Oppenhejmer Group of funds, a similar trend was reported. 
“There has been a shift away from the most conservative bond 
funds, like government bond funds, into our high-yield fund,” 
said Jon Fossd, the chairman and chief executive of dm group. 
He said that shift was partly a result of a desire for higher yields 
as interest rates fell, but it also showed font investors believed 
“that the recession is going to end and that not every issuer is 
gang to default.” 

In Jammy, according to Investment Company Institute fig- 
ures, cash flow into stock funds — - including new sales, redemp- 
tions and transfers among diff er ent types of funds — was a net 
$666 million. That was up from $338 mflfinn in December, but 
wdl below the peak flows of last spring. Many fund groups said 
money was takoi out of funds eariy in January as stock prices fell, 
but was returned late in the month, after stock: prices zoomed 
following the beginning of the air war over Iraq and Kuwait. 

Overall, the institute said, assets’ of all types of mutual funds 
rose a record S39 bfflion in Jammy, to a high of $L13 trillion. 
Most of that increase came Cram a $37 b3Kon increase in money 
market funds, part of it seasonal, and most of lhe rest came from 
rising stock and bond prices. 

The cadi flow into bond funds came to S3.3 billion, the best 
showing f or such funds since March 1987, just beft 
bend prices sent investors fleeing from such funds. 


CURRENCY RATES 


By Thomas C. Hayes 

New York Tina Service 
DALLAS — The companies 
hired to extinguish die fins in Ku- 
wait's effl fields aief seed with c»m- 
l desert conditions, a lack of |t? 

_ iters and appr o priate eqmp- 
ment as wdl as the Dooby traps and 
mines that Iraqi troops left behind. 

On top of that, Kuwaiti official* , 
have told firefighters that seismic 
maps recording the location of pro- 
ducing reserves under the ground 
were apparently stolen or de- 
stroyed by die Iraqi invaders. 

Tne magnitude of the problem is 
so great — more than 500 free- 
flowing wells are estimated to be 
ablaze — that firefighters said it 
might take up to five years before 
the last of the fires is put out 
Experts said that die number of 

ofl-fidd fires, if they indude all of ly could have been higher because 
the estimated 775 wdls in the coun- me country has dozens of prolific 
try, could exceed 1,200. The fear is wdls where ofl bubbles to me sur- 
diat Iraqi soldienin retreat explod- 
ed charges that were stomped to 
gear at additional wdDoads, stor- 
age tanks and other equipment 
This is the absolute, wont-case 
scenario of what die Iraqis could 
do," said Brian Krause, a fire- 
fighter ai Red Adair Co. in Hous- 
ton. “If s something the world has 
never seen before.” 


range — its level before 
invasion of Kuwait 


Aug. 2 


Putting Out Oil-Field Fires 
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Investors were more confident in 
Loudon that rebuilding Kuwait 
would bring an economic bonanza. 
The key Financial Times-Stock Ex- 
change 100-share index gained 32.9 
points to close at 2,380.9. 

In Frankfurt where investors fo- 
cused their attention on economic 
factors, including steady interest 


estimated UJ5. exports would in- 
crease by $30 billion over three 
years. 

Officials at the Organization fen 
Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment also counted this an impor- 
tant factor in underoinning the 
slowing economies erf Europe and 
Japan. But Mr. Weinberg pointed 
out that the flip side to purchases 
by wealthy OPEC nations would 
occur in the financial markets when 
Saudi Arabia and especially Ku- 
wait dumped assets or bonowed 
huge sums to finance their pur- 

See REACT, Page 14 
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End of Conflict Boosts 
Dollar, but Only Mildly 


HoaUTiaMDB 


face from large pods about 5,000 
feet below ground. 

How long the fires will bum de- 
pends on the type of damage to the 
wdls. If valves or other mechanical 
restraints at the wellhead or within 
the wdls were destroyed, dl would 
the surface and the 
would bum continuously for 
years. 

Fires set on wdls that required 
climbing as bights 500 feet (150 pumpin g equipment to Hush oal to 
Kkdy the surface wul bum c 
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meters) above ground, are 
destroying more than 3 nriffion bar- 
ids a day erf Kuwait’s ail, accard- 
; to ent-fidd meddists. 

to the Iracp invasion, Ku- 
wait produced an average of 1.8 
nuDion barrels a dw freon 365 ac- 
tive wdls last year. But output i 


out on their 
own became the heat of toe fire 
would have destroyed die pumps. 
A ladt of oxygen m underground 
reserves keeps fire from spreading 
to peat depths below the surface. 

The longer the fires burn, the 
higher the number of weJls that win 


be destroyed. That total could rise 
into the hundreds. Tbe allied forces 
expect to take at least three months 
to remove land mines near the 
wdls. 

Firefighters do not expect to 
start attacking wdl Nazes far an- 
other two or three months after 
that. That means firefighters will be 
working in scorching August beat, 
which typically soars to 49 domes 
centigrade (120 degrees Fahren- 
heit) on the Kuwait desert 

Prodmes carrying water to ofl 
fields from the Gulfhave been sev- 
ered, miri firefighting equip men t 
and other safety tods stored near 
wdl sites woe removed or de- 
stroyed, Kuwaiti officials have told 
firefighters. 

Some water is needed for sew 
relief wdk that most be drilled to 
replace severely damaged ones, but 


The view that the dollar is head- 
ed higher is widety shared. 

From a technical perspective 

most of the water is needed to pro- the Gulf was rated as only mildly “the dohar is in good shape,” said 
vide a continuous coolant spray for positive for the dollar, which trad- Simon Crane, a chartist who heads 


By Carl Gewirtz 

International Herald THbune 

PARIS — The end of the war in 


firefighters. 

For desert fires, “we use 4,000- 

soaket/ht^ter aD the time,” -bhH 
Coots Matthews, president of 
Houston-based Boots & Coots Inc. 

Red Adair, president of the fire- 
fighting company that bears bis 
name; said he had ordered special 
engines on new equipm e n t to battle 
the desert blazes, each with 
nufiator capacity to hold twice 
usual volumes erf water. 

Mr. Adair, 75, said he had 
worked an more than 2^00 ail-wdl 
fires in 50 years, but nothing com- 
pared with the spectackm Kuwait. 
His company is one erf a handful 
that specialize in halting ofl wdl 

See FIRES, Page 15 


edinananow: 
closed with a small gain against the 
major European currencies and the 
yen. 

Foreign-exchange traders ex- 
plained that tbe victaty was fully 
anticipated and accounted far the 
dollars recovery from its record 
low of 1.4435 Deutsche marks, set 
on Feb. 1 1, to its c urren t level of 
just over 152 DM. 

“Tbe dollar did wdl in anticipa- 
tion of the cease-fire and is now 
pausing for breath, ” said Paul 
Uiertkow, chief currency strategist 
al Citibank in London. 

Tmxnv todifi joing high er 

1.70 DM within six months and to 
1.90 DM in 12 months,” he said. 


an advisory service; Tt can now 
run up to 155 DM before encoun- 
tering serious reostano e.” 

On Thursday in New York, the 
US. cuneacy dosed at 1.5251 DM, 
up from 15219 DM, and at 133.00 

gamaPto 1.3245 Sw^francs from 
13157 francs, and to 5.1885 French 
francs from 5.1760 francs. The 
British pound weakened to $1.9125 
from $15180. 

In earlier London trading, the 
dollar had also posted gains. 

Tire only question analysts have 
now is cm the timing and size of the 


oomicou 


U5. currency’s recovery, which is 
ied by the stiD-uncenain eco- 
c outlook in the United States 

See DOLLAR, Page 14 


Japan Treading Softly in Gulf 

Government Warns Business on Postwar DeaLGrabbing 
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By David E. Sanger 

Nr* York Tones Stake 

TOKYO — Wth Kuwait’s ruins 
still smoldering, Japan's leading in- 
dus trial giants have been given an 
official warning not to be seen as 
“economic invwlers” by appearing 
to grab for major reconstruction 
contracts. 

The warnings have come from 

g n v wnmwrtt officials and ptrfiti- 
dans concerned that J^mu's status 
has rdready been damaged by its 
seeomgtyakxrf attitude toward the 
Gulf crisis. . 

So far, tiw government has caro- 
nstted S13 teflkui in aid to the 
region and the coalition forces, 
though less than $4 billion has been 
disbursed, after determining in a 
If-ngthy national debate that Ja- 
pan’s peace constitution” prohib- 
ited it from sending forces to join 
tire coafitkm against Iraq. 

Now, in the press here and in 
private conversations, J^nuese in- 
dustrialists are complaining that 
they will pity the juice for Japan’s 
limited participation. 

AUhcmsh Japan has deep roots 
in tbe Arte economies, many of the 
most lucrative contracts to rebuild 
Kuwait’s infrastructure appear al- 
ready sewn up by the United States 
and coohtion partners. Not surpris- 
ingly, time are already signs of an 
impending scramble among Japa- 
nese companies to secure what is 
left. 

“It is quite natural for many 
business people to think shoot tire 
opportunities, especially given 
tfaar king history m the region," 
said Yukmaru Kodama, vice minis- 
ter in the Mimstry of International 
Trade and Industry and one of tire 
■j yrn nr officials issuing tire warn- 
ings. “But it will not be good for 
Japan if tire same companies that 
got out of the Gtdf so qukkly when 
tire fighting began tty to get m 
again very quickly.” 

He added that “if they do, I am 
sure ihai there win bo some soft erf 
reaction" in the Gtdf and in tire 
United States. 

A similar wanting was issued in 
the parliament try Japan’s finance 


minister, Ryutaro Hashnnoto. “We 
must exerase extreme caution be- 
cause we do not want to seem like 
econ o mic invaders,” Mr. Hashi- 
moto was quoted as saying during a 
parliamentary committee ureetmtL 

What Japanese officials fear the 
most is that ova the next few 
months, Japan may be mare wel- 
come in those countries that 
aligned themselves with Saddam 
Hussein than those that opposed 
trim. Jordan may be tire most con- 
spicuous example. 

“They have taken very respousi- 
Ue positions,” Ibrahim Izaeddm, 
the Jo rdanian information minis- 
ter, said last week erf Germany and 
Japan. “They've not aligned them- 
selves strongly with airy party,” he 
said, adding that there is no com- 
parison “between who drops the 
bomb and who finances it” 

PabBdy, Japan’s largest trading 
companies and coostrocooR fiwns 

said that they were exercising con- 

aderabk restra in t and would only 
enter projects that they were invit- 
ed to join. But Add Hassan, first 
secretary of the Kuwaiti embassy in 
Tokyo, said that there have been “a 
lot of inquiries from all kinds of 
Japanese companies in recent 
days” about what they could do. 

Without question, Japan’s eco- 
nomy ties to Kuwait -—and to Iraq 


— are already wdl developed. 
aaesc firms hire brok hydroelectric 
dams, desalination plants and elec- 
tric power generators throughout 
the region. 

At tire outbreak of tire crisis in 
August, for example. Mitsubishi 
Heavy Industries had two mqjor 
contracts under way in Kuwait, 
worth more than $2 bfflion. The 
company is dearly hoping to go 
bade in, but a spokesman said that 
“we won’t be aggressive salesmen 
We are wailing and seeing.” 

More complicated, perhaps, are 
Japan’s relations with 
bishi Carp., the parent of 'the Mit- 
subishi group, imported an esti- 
mated 200,000 bands of oil a day 
last year from Iraq. And it hffi 
far major projects there, 
_ a giant sculpture in Ba 
dad that honors lhe dead from 
Iran-lraq war. 

Bm during that war Baghdad feO 
far b ehind m its payments, and 
J 


several projects. Mitsubishi says 
liitie in public about tire exact na- 
ture of as past dealing s with Sad- 
dam Hussezo- 

Like other Japanese firms, Mit- 
subishi officials said only that they 
will not decide whether to re-enter 
the country until United Nations 
trade sanctions are Efted. 
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REACT: Focus Shifts to Economy 


(Continued from Tint finance page) 
duses. lowering stock prices and 


The economists were alluding to 
Lhe confidence thesis advanced; by 
the chairman of the Federal Re- 


raising interest rates. „ . .. _ 

American businessmen re- ?en e Board - Greenspan. Per- 
marked that Europe and Japan haps to protect the Fed from pohu- 
were better placed to seize these ral attack. Mr. Greenspan has 
orders because of aggressive gov- 


ernment programs financing oi 


argued that the war so depressed 
consumer confidence and spending 


N.Y. Stocks 


subsidizing exports. “Don't expect i£ al touched off the recession. 

Therefore, a short, sharp victory 
would make the economy rebound. 

Fed officials confirmed Thurs- 
day that he still holds those theories 
of both the downswing and the 
upside. 

“They are both fallacious." as- 
serted Fatten Linden, who directs 
Lhe consumer confidence surveys 
for the Conference Board. He re- 
called that confidence, as measured 
by the board's index, dropped 12 
percent to about 100 before the 
invasion of Kuwait and has been 
sliding since. 

Mr. Linden regarded the index's 
rise from 55.1 in January to 57.7 in 
February as insignificant in the 
face of the fact that there were 
three times as many pessimists as 
optimists on their personal job out- 
look. 

He also stressed that this had 
nothing to to with the war. “Vic- 
tory will improve confidence but it 
won't catapult the economy.” 

Mr. Resler said that the Fed's 
concentration on consumer confi- 
dence could put it in “a dangerous 
box" if economic statistics show 
the need to loosen credit soon. 

He explained. “If they have to 
wail for statistics, the first depend- 
able numbers that could prove 
their thesis wrong won't come until 


much help from our government." 
said William Arcbev of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Among international specialists. 
John Lipsky of Salomon Brothers 
in London' said U.S. confidence 
could not rebound enough to serve 
as a locomotive for the European 
economy, where confidence has 
also been falling everywhere except 
Germany since the invasion of Ku- 
wait On the contrary, he expects 
European business to try to restore 
its profits by limiting capacity, and 
this to slow investments after the 
“Europhoria" of the past year. 

There is no doubt that the U.S. 
economy will need a shot in the 
arm. Thursday’s gloomy statistics 
showed that personal income de- 
clined by 0.5 percent in January 
and spending dropped by 0.6 per- 
cent. January's drop in spending 
was Lhe largesL since November 
1988. 

Allen Sinai of The Boston Co. 
said that he saw some signs of life 
in lower interest rates and inflation, 
but he added: "If people haven't 
got it they can't spend iL The end 
of the war may affect confidence 
and improve consumption, but that 
pales before the effect of income 
and jobs, which are still going 
down." 


May. and they can’t wait that long 
to find oul” 


DOLLAR: Gains Are Modest 


(Continued from first finance page) 

and the likely direction of interest 
rates. 

A much weaker economic per- 
formance than most analysts ex- 
pect could result in a further sharp 
reduction in U.S. interest rates, 
which could send the dollar back 

Foreign Exchange 

down to its mid-month low before 
resuming its uptrend. 

But the likelihood rtf such a set- 


for the economy,” said David Hale, 
Chicago- based economist for 
Kemper Financial Services Inc. 

The expected boost to confi- 
dence “is hard to quantify,” added 
David Morrison, economist for 
Gol dman Sachs in London. 

But he calculates that an oil price 
of SI5 to S20 a band, down from 
$30 a barrel three months ago, 
could boost disposable income by 
1.5 percent — and that should fuel 
spending and lead to stronger U.S. 
growth. 

At the same, the German ded- 


back is rated as low. . , .. 

Even if rates were to fall further sum to raise taxes and cut spending 
than the additional half-point de- to meet the cost of financing recov- 
cline that is already anticipated, ery in the newly added eastern re- 
Stephen Hanna, economist for gion ts seen as greatly reducing the 
NatWest Capital Markets in Lon- possibility that the Bundesbank 
don, cautioned that the dollar will bave to increase its interest 
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Transo. 189.73 14873 14971 +0.74 

Utilities 9259 9L0T 92.11 -071 

Finance 14281 142.17 14253 +047 


Es». Sates 15891 
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NASDAQ Indexes 


man Low Close aroe 
Composite 45185 45077 45*05 +273 

Industrials 35771 50176 50*95 +1.37 

Finance 41778 41190 41 778 + 380 

insurance 51872 51*44 51871 +371 

Utilities 55977 55070 557.93 +085 

Banks 2*5.14 29378 29473—071 

Trams. 49270 48781 49177 +*18 


AMEX Stock Index 


Htah Low Close Ctitee 
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Dow Jones Bond Averages 
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NYSE 4 pm volume 
NYSE prev. cons, dose 
Amex 4 oxn. votanie 
Amex prev. axis, acne 
NASDAQ 4 pjn. volume 
NASDAQ prev. 4 pjn. volume 
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Amex volume up 

Amex volume down 
NASDAQ volume up 
NASDAQ volume down 
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N.Y.S.E. Odd-Lot Trading 
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London Metals 


Close Previous 

Bid Ask BU AS* 

ALUMINUM (Htah Grade) 

Doi ion per metric tea 

Spat 154600 15SM 154800 1550J0 

Forward 757400 157700 157600 157800 

COPPER CATHODES (High Grade) 

sterling per metric too 

seat _ 1326.8s 132X00 13U00 131*00 

Forward 127780 130180 129380 129480 

LEAD 

SterUno nor metric tea 
spat 31709 31 700 30780 30980 

Forward 32780 32880 31750 31950 

NICKEL 

Dollars per metric ton 

Spat B620J00 86250) B6S080 84)080 

Forward 559080 858180 840080 842580 

DoOorx per metric ton 

Scat 541080 542080 542080 562580 

Forward 570580 571580 571580 572080 

doi K ira per mtfrtc ton 

Spat 121780 121880 120180 121580 

Forward 120480 120580 119880 130080 


might not fall very far. 

“The capital flows behind ex- 


rates further. 

As a result, the immediate pros- 


Oil Up as Output Guts Seen 

Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches The UJ5. b enchmark, West Tex- 

NEW YORK — Oil prices rose as intermediate, rose 32 cents to 

with Europe will begin to narrow Thipday on the belief thai the Or- $19.18 a barrel for April delivery 

surprise* now is that the and growth rales will begin to con- ganization of Petroleum Exporting on the New York Mercantile Ex- 

starts sooner than is gen- verge, with Europe slowing and the Countries would act to cap produc- change. In London. April North 

seeled." he said. United Stales picking up. lion in the post-Gulf war period. Sea Brent rose 65 cents to $18.58. 

Mr Monison estimated that a In Paris, meanwhile, an official Traders said lhe market was con- 

dollar recovery to 1.70 DM by at the International Energy Agency vinced OPEC would seek to ran- 


change-rate moves are a once-for- peel as the US. recovery takes hold 
all event — those portfolio shifts is that the interest-rate differential 
have already happened The bal- ‘‘‘ ** ~’ t1 *■*“ ‘ 

ance of 
recovery 
erally expected. 

Analysts see the end of the war 
35 giving an important psychologi- 
cal boost to U.S. consumer confi- 
dence and increased spending 
should lift the economy out of its 
doldrums. 

“Rising confidence is positive 
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i w»t is premium (purchase price). 
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Est. Sales 1*323. 

Htati Low 


ciom 


Chtae 


WHITE 5UOAR (Motif) 
Doaan per metric too +ots c 


_ .. - of 50 tan 

Mar 29980 29430 29780 MOJO — 280 

ACO 27580 27580 29S80 29780 - 180 

Od N.T. N.T. 24780 24980 — 2J0 

oee N.T. N.T. 34180 mM — 280 

Mar N.T. N.T. 24*00 MlLjjO — 1» 

MOV N.T. N.T. 24480 27080 — UM 

Est. sales 194, Prev. soles 495. 

Open intern) 9800. 

Htan low Lost Settle Cfttac 
GASOIL (IPE) ^ 

UJ. dollars per metric fon-tafs at 100 tans 
Mar M7JU lira 10080 TB035 —580 

Sff ST&ffl! 145JW 16435 14435 +I.7S 

MOV 16280 IS780 14080 16080 +175 

Jon 16080 15080 16080 15880 +*00 

JuJ 16080 157JW 15735 15935 +280 

AOB 16280 13900 16135 14180 +280 

Sep 16*50 16280 16335 16280 + 280 

Oct 16*25 16380 14*35 16*K +225 

Nov N.T. N.T. N.T. 14380 + 480 

Ext. Sales NJL . Prev. sates 10317 . 

Open Interest 44313 

BRENT CRUDE OIL UPB} 

05. daHars per Mural-Ms of LOW barrels 
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Dividends 


Per Amt Par Rtc 
OMITTED 


awrryC °' P STOCK SPLIT 
General K Incites — 2- tar-1 

INCREASED 


Pennsylvania P8A. 
Untied Bankstiares 


Q .77 ft 4-1 3-8 

O 30 4-1 38 


REDUCED 

Tolley Industries Q 85 4-8 3-11 

USUAL 

Ainer Maize A&B Q >V 3-13 

Ametek Inc Q .16 MB 3-15 

AnoeOca Carp Q 32 +2 3-15 

Cda Occldnl Prtn, Q O-.10 « >14 

Com Enerov Cora Q -30*. >a M 

EMC insurance Gra Q -T3 >25 >11 

Florida Pub U1U Q 35 +1 >15 

GBC Banaorp Q JB +15 Ml 

Natl Community Bk Q -35 +1 >13 

PHH Cara O .30 +30 +5 

Santa Monica Bank Q .15 +1 >13 

5anrisBcifK»ra Inc -.12 ft +17 +| 

Wortt ln gtmi Indus Q .15 >29 >13 

c-Conatflan rate. 

i nxmu ol; mewaWlMy; o-auorterty; freeaiL 
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Spot Commodities 


Cota mo di fy 
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Coffee, la 

Capper eiecfrolytlc, lb 
iron FOB, tan 

i — i. (b 
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Tin, Id 
ZhK.lt> 
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Prev. 
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213J® 

213.®® 
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*59 

47*00 

47*00 

10630 

10*00 

*6725 

*6676 

BBS 

*6025 


Ford to Trim White-Collar Workers i 

DEARBORN. Michigan (Reuters) — Ford Mow G&, suffering front 
a depressed world market and huge losses, on Thursday announced a S3 
billion cost-cutting program chat will include voluntary reliremeut and 
layoffs in its U JS. while-collar awk force. ‘ 

Chairman Harold Poling said the company had already realized half of 
its $3 billion goal. But he reiterated that the automaker expects to post a. 
“substantial” loss in the first quarter. Ford h^ its KCoad-fc^gest. 
quarterlv loss ever in tire fourth quarter of 1990. $519 'million, 

Mr. Poling said the company would offer special early reuronan tau, 
undisclosed number of U.S. employees in March. Fcxd fan 52D00 
salaried employees. not including awembly-line^tirkcrs. Mr. mingalse 
said layofis were “inevitable in the short terra. ' v 

The company will suspend merit increases for top managesKot'andcut 
merit brmuses by 25 perccnu he added. 

Investors applauded Ford’s moves, pushing its stock up $2 to $3i50 csi • 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

FDIC Seeks Taxpayer Borrowings 

WASHINGTON (AP) — The chairman of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Coro, L William Sddman, proposed on Thursday a plan to bolster 
the dwindling fund protecting bank deposits, including authority to 
borrow $20 billion from taxpayers. 

The agency currently finances itself through insurant* premmms paid 
bv banks. It can borrow, but only within limits deagrved to ensure that it 
repays the borrowing. The plan, which Mr. Sod man outlined ata meeting 
with reporters, wouH increase the agency's line of credit at the Treasury 
to $20 billion from $5 billion. 

Borrow in g limi ts would not apply and the money wotki be available to 
the FDIC regardless of its condition or the prospects for repayment. Bui 
Mr. Seidraan said the agency would increase banks insurance premiums 
so that banks, not taxpayers, would repay borrowings in me aid. 

The FDIC is considering raising insurance premiums from the current 
19 5 cents per $100 of deposits to 23 cents, effective July 1. 

Square D Rejects Schneider Offer 

PALATINE Illinois (Combined Dispatches) — Square D Crc, an 
industrial-control and electrical-products group, on Thursday tweeted a 
$1.8 billion, $78-a-share takeover offer from France^ Grai^Saureider 
SA as inadequate. Square D said it wanted to remain independent. 

Square D also said it had filed suit in federal court, seeking to block the 
takeover on grounds that it would lessen competition in the manufacture 
and sa fc of certain industrial control products. (Reuters, AP) 

Procter Bid Talk Lifts Revlon Bonds 

NEW YORK (Reuters) — Bonds issued by Revlon Inc. rose sharply 
Thursday on a published report that the company's owner is in negotia- 
tions to sell it to Procter & Gamble Co„ traders said. 

Revlon’s i 1% percent senior subordinated notes due 1995 traded at 88. 
up 4H points on the day. The company's 1034 percent debentures due 
2010 rose 8K points to 78tt. 

Dealers cited a New York Post article that said Revlon s owner, 
Ronald Perelman. is in secret meetings to negotiate a sale to Procter & 
Gamble. Procter & Gamble declined comment 

Retailers’ Earnings Hit in Quarter 

NEW YORK (AP) — The slump in consumer spending during the 
fourth quarter depressed gaming s at May Department Stores Inc. and 
J.C. Penney Co. and led Wal-Mart Stores Inc. to report reduced earnings 
growth Thmiday. 

Wal-Mart said its earnings rose 13 percent to $481.8 million, or 42 
cents a share, in the quarter ended Jan. 31. Sales rose nearly 28 percent to 
$10.36 billion. 

Penney said earnings declined almost 44 percent to $206 million, or 
$1.55 a share, in the quarter ended Jan. 26. Sales were essentially flat at 
$5.53 billion. May’s fourth-quarter earnings fell II percent to $252 
million, or $1.91 a share. Sales rose 1.9 percent to $3.28 billion. 
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Fab. 28 
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year-end would not threaten the said the agency will soon call off its traduce output quotas at a meeting 
export-led growth that the United six-week-old emergency plan for on March 11 in Geneva. News of 
States is counting on because the tapping the industrial countries’ ml severe damage to Kuwaiti oil fields 
dollar is still massively underva- reserves, assuming no more hostil- also helped to underpin prices, they 
] uc d_ ities develop in the Middle East said. (Reuters, AP, UP I) 
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6.53 

547 

Cable wire 

5.15 

s.-n 

Cmfikirv Sdi 

354 

366 

Charter Cons 

*87 

*37 

Comm Union 

£30 

535 

Coafcson 

138 

131 

Court aulas 

*79 

*71 

Da lusty 

*06 

397 




Dixons 

1.22 

1.74 

Orlefontein 

533 


Eurotunnel 

510 


Flsons 

*26 

432 

Gen Acc F 



GEC 



GKN 

*67 

*63 



One# Pr**. 

Glaxo 

9J5 

9.1C 


736 

73J 

Gl Unlv Stores 

1430 

14AC 

GRE 

*15 

*11 

Guinness 

*05 

7ja 

Hanson Tr 

230 

*26 

Hawker SUM 

5J7 

5.IJ 

ICI 

1038 

9.93 

Kingfisher 

435 

435 

Land Sec 

536 

539 

Legal Gen Grp 

*20 

430 

Ltords Bank 

*34 

338 

Lonrho 

• 235 

*28 

Lucas Ind 

167 

164 

Marks 5p 

265 

264 

Maxwoll 

1® 

1® 


1.93 

1.91 

Midland Bk 

188 

181 

NatWest 

*11 

*10 

Pearson Grp 

732 

730 

Pond 0 

*96 

582 

Pilkmaton 

186 

184 

Prudent tal 

231 

*28 


*10 

286 

Rarxtfontein 

n.q. 

169 


7.15 

785 

Read Inll 

435 

*15 

Reuters 

B 

7.9/ 

Rolls Ravce 

1® 

162 

Royal Dutch 

NJQ. 


Roval Ins 

*50 

*4/ 

RTZ 

539 

ill 8 

SootCtU 

*18 

*18 

Solnshurv 

*27 

233 


031 

*92 

Shell 

469 

465 

Skbeec 

782 

6.97 

STC 

*10 

*10 

SMChori Bk 

*92 

*74 

Storohouse 

188 

1.111 

Sun Alliance 

*67 

*61 




Tesco 

*45 

*46 

Thorn EMI 

783 

6.VQ 

T.I. Group 

5J72 

4.97 


*52 

230 

THF 

*70 

266 

Jlframar 

*49 

3® 

Jnilever 

780 

78J 

Jid Biscuits 

*74 

*70 

/takers 

*16 

*10 

War Loan 3V5 

3564 

3536 

Wellcome 

588 

5 

Wool worth 

N.Q. 



Previous ; 234*09 

1 


Madrid 


BCD. Bllboo/Viz. 3955 7930 

Banco Central 4595 4600 

Bco. Santander 5120 5180 

BOKSIO 3815 3800 

CEPSA 1850 1880 

□ragadas 1800 3320 

ibenduero 701 709 

Tetetonlca 934 933 


Milan 

Bunco Comm 

Basies! 

Ctooholeto 
CIR 

Cred Hal 
Enlmant 
Erldanla 
FerruBl Fin. 
Ferruzzl Asr. 

Flai SPA 
Generali 
IFI 

IhMcem 

tataas 

ttolmabllkare 
MMlotanco 
Montedison 
CMrvetii 
Pirelli 
RA5 

Rlnascente 
Saloem 
SIP 
SME 
Snta 
Standa 
Stef 


4470 4540 
259 267 

2980 2938 
2540 2590 
2610 2410 
1551 1551 
7450 759S 
2298 2300 
70 49.90 
5540 5490 
3S4D0 35440 
14250 14400 
21890 21785 
2855 2843 
72490 72700 
15*80 13780 
1440 1457 
3770 3820 
1790 1778 
19400 19540 
5965 4050 
2000 1790 
1380 1405 
2970 3002 
1440 ion 
33800 33400 
2140 2190 


Toro Assl Rise 22320 22148 
MIB airreni Index : 111108 
Previous : liiuo 


Montreal 

Alcan Aluminum 254ft 25ft 
Bank Montreal 3Py im 
Bell Canada 411ft 4Tft 
Bombardier A 18ft 18ft 
Bombardier B 16k, 14ft 
Camblor 10ft 10ft 

Cascades 485 4ft 

Dominion Text A 4ft 6ft 
Donahue 12ft 12V, 

MacMillan Bl lBft 1 8ft 
Memoftc 8W 8 VS 

Natl Bk Canada Oft 9ft 
Power Cora. 17ft 17ft 
Provlga lift lift 

Duetrec Tel l*ft 15 

Ouobeear A 17ft NQ. 


Don Free. 
16ft 
13ft 


Quebecor B 
Vtaeatrwi 


Paris 


Accor 1 

Air Lfaulde 4 

Alcatel Aljlhom 3 

Avtans Dassaull 4 

Bancalre ICie> 5 

BIC 4 

Bongraln 25 

Bouyoocs 6 

B5N-GD 7 

Carretour 35 

Corns I 

Chargeurs 8 

aub Med 491. 

Elf-Aauf table 319. 

Europe 1 12 

Gen. Eaux 34 

Hachette 2 

Havas 5 

I metal 2_ __ 

Lafarge Oxwee 389 JO 38*50 
Leorand 3750 

Oreal IL'l 529 

LVJAH. 3838 

Matra 2»*3D 

Merlin Get-In 540 

Mkhelln B B&40 

Moulinex 1M.TO 1 

Occldentale 709 

Paribas 490 

Pemad-RIcard 1181 

Perrier 14J9 

Peugeot Sis 

Pr infemns (Aul *44 

Rodioteduilque 353 

Raff. SI. Laois 1344 

Redout e (La) 3575 

Roussel UchH 1843 

Salnl Gobain 41SJQ3 
Soaofl 813 

SEJ. 1285 

SUs Rasstanai 768 

Sfe Generate A *304 
Suet 31*50 


Toior 469 

Uatea 403 


Sao Paulo 

»do Brasil 4150 

Brodosco 5JD 

Brahma 25 

Paranapanema 172 
Petrobras alO 

Vote Rta Dace 1151 
Varlo 19 

: 72597 


Singapore 

qtyDev. 3.14 

DBS 1IJD 

Fraser Heave 8M 

Morrisons Plant 1 J2 

How Par 165 

Hume NA 

Indicate *46 

Kernel *95 

KL Keaana 118 .... 

Uim anno 1J8 173 

Malayan Banka *48 4J0 

QCBC *60 140 

OUB 150 150 

OUE 775 4J0 

E ats oto 

*30 LOS 
275 276 
TIM 1150 
*y« 4.10 
8JD &1S 
bta Steamshto 171 189 

traits Trading 2J9 10 

(JOB 4J5 455 

Untied Overseas 149 1 JB 

aS5fe :,4HJi7 


Stockholm 


AGA 

Alfa Lovar 
Asea 
Astra -a 
A tlas Coneo 
ledratux B 
rfessen 
Esseite-A 
Handelsbanken 
Norsk Hydro 
Procardia AF 
Saab- Scon to 
Swiavtk 
SCA-A 
S-F. Barken 
SkandteF 
Skanska 
SKF 


270 282 
251 251 
MO 640 
497 494 

212 708 
214 210 

202 199 
118 112 
131 125 

18150 176 
160 157 

287 m 
298 295 
120 120 
67 66 

179 178 

410 415 


Stsra 

Tralleboro B 
Voted 


Claw Prev 
312 315 
121 120 
290 245 

: 109040 


Kl Sydney 


4 ANZ 

IS! 

*52 

0 BHP 

1*5! 

1050 

0 floral 

*74 

*75 


*71 

073 

5 Cotes Myer 

936 

9.40 


4 


3 CRA 

11 

1*95 

5 C5R 

533 

5.1 B 


534 

534 

7 Elders IXL. 

061 

061 


im 

170 

5 AtaMffitm 

285 

285 

1 MIM 

164 

133 

6 Nat Aust Bank 

634 

636 

B KtewsCorp 

836 

am 

I n Broken Hill 

183 



163 

13S 

3 QCT Rescurces 

1.15 

1.14 


ITS 

*40 

3 TNT 

161 

1® 

1 Western Mining 

463 

462 



l Wooaslde 

284 

282 

} 3V! smur"™ 

l 

|| Tokyo 


Aka! Etcctr 

7 «a 

773 

Asaht Chemical 

790 

790 

Asahl Glass 

1370 

if II 

Bank of Tokyo 

1740 

■1 11 

Bridgestone 

1120 

1100 




! Casta 

1140 

1130 

1 Utah 

766 

750 

Dal Nippon Prlnl 

1620 

B„l| 

Dalwa House 

2030 

[L.1I 

Dafwa Securities 

1390 

1370 

Fanac 

5740 

5200 

Full Bank 

2560 

2500 

Full Photo 

3620 

3600 

Fulllsu 


1 11 

Hitachi 

1300 

KiL'll 

Hitachi Cable 

1040 

1030 




Its Yofcodo 

4190 

4170 

Japan Airlines 

1290 

g i|| 

Katlma 

1630 

■ r VijB 

Ktmsal Power 

3080 






1580 

1540 


975 

940 

Kubota 

795 

778 


M7D 

1690 

Matsu Elec Inds 

1820 

18® 

Matsu EtocWks 


i:; )■ 

MrtsuMshIBk 


i : 11 

Mitsubishi Kasd 

703 


Mitsubishi Else 

WO 

798 




Mitsubishi Carp 

137D 

1330 

Mitsui and Co 

810 

798 

MRsukashl 

1320 

1300 

Mitsumi 

190 

[Ell 

NEC 

■KJl 

Lll 

NGK Insulators 

taw 

n.-.JI 

Nikko Securities 

1050 

1020 

Nippon KogAu 

1440 

MIO 

Nippon Oil 

1190 

IE-Ill 

Nippon Steel 

499 

It. 11 

Nippon Yuum 

68/ 

r 11 


Ml 

810| 


2130 

2100 

NTT C5F| 

1(1242 10B35 

Olympus Optical 

1110 

10W 

Pioneer 


ytuii 

RlCDtl 


Sri I 

Sanyo Elec 

663 

rrll 

smra 

14M> 

1440 

SMmazu 

895 

865 

Shinetsu Own 

1520 

WO 

Sony 

6850 

1880 

Sumitomo Bk 

•mo 

2200 

Swnltems Chetn 

587 

570 

Sumi Maine 


LJ1 

Sumttamo Metal 

.■ iM 

r]| 

Total Cora 

!?/'■ 

llII 


IrL^B 

1000 

TakedaChem 

>■ 

1730 

TDK 

’-■l »■ 


Tellln 

rVrfl 

ril 

Tokyo Marine 

Vr.iM 


Tokyo Elec Pw 
Tappan Printing 


880 

ti.il 

1500 

Tor ay Ind. 

671 

669 

Toshiba 

87H 

•66 

Toyota 

HMD 

820 

Yamaidii See 

1020 

991 

Hkkei 225 : 26409 
S00H__ 







BCED 

Bk Nava Scotia 
BC Gas 
BC Phone 
BPCwnda 
Bramaiea 
Bnmsvrlck 

Ca 


Claw Prev. 
0.14 0.14 
15ft 15 
15ft 15ft 
19ft 19ft 
15ft 15ft 
8ft 4ft 
9ft 9ft 
6ft 6ft 
0 A1 0 M 
30ft 30 


W“ U 

Canadian Pacific 21ft 21ft 
Can Packers 13ft 13ft 
Can Tire A 23ft 23ft 

Canadian Turbo 355 *05 
Canter 23ft 23ft 

Cara 16ft N.Q. 

CCL Ind B 9ft 9ft 

ClneoteK 3ft 3M 

Cominco 23ft 23ft 

Canutes! Expi A NJ3. - 
Corona a *ao *85 

Denison Min B 078 ius 
Dickenson Min A 190 IBS 
Dotasca 19ft 19ft 

Dy tex A 6,05 35» 

Echo Bov Mines 9ft Bft 
Eaulty Silver A 1J7 UkS 
FCAIntl 7 N.a 

Fad Ind A 9ft 9vy 

Fletcher Chair A 16ft 17 
FPI 7ft 7ft 

GaidCorp 3M 3M 

GuH Cda Res 9ft 9ft 
Hees inti 19 18ft 

Hernia Gkf Mines 10ft Oft 
Hallinser 13ft N.Q. 

Horsham 9ft 9ft 

Hudson's Bav 24ft 26ft 


Imasco 
Inoa 
intertnme 
jonnack 
Laban 
LobbrwCa 
Mackenzie 
Manna Inti A 
Marliime 
Mark Res 


27ft 27ft 
34 35ft 
48ft 48ft 
15 15 

24ft 24ft 
18ft I Bft 
814 814 

AM *15 

'ft 'ft 


Grains 


WHEAT tCBT) 


5800 bu mini mum- dollars per bushel 





264ft 

Mar 

253ft 

280ft 

251ft 

259ft 

+87ft 


*5416 

MOV *63ft 

270 

26316 

269ft +85ft 

2j63 


Jul 

17414. 

281 

*74 

280 

+8» 

136 

269ft 

5eo 

282ft 

289ft 

287ft 

289 

+87 

*17 

281ft 

Dec 

295 

382ft 

*95 

102ft 

+87U. 

*7046 

289'A 

(War 

106ft 


386ft 

3JD 

+86 


Est. Sales 


Prev. Soles 20382 


Prev. Day Oaen l nt. 51J46 aft 1 J62 
WHEAT (KCBT) 

5JD0 bu minimum- dollars per bushel 
Mar 244ft 249ft 244k, im, + JDK 

May 248ft 273ft 248ft 273ft + J-45^ 

Jul 275 2 JOft 275 279ft + JMft 

Sen 281ft 284 2J1U 284 + JMft 

Dec 271 275ft 271 275ft + 85 

Mar 294ft 278ft 276ft 2JBft + 02ft 

EsT .Sales PrvJaies PrevjJay open Ini CM 

*442 22979 —717 

CORN ICBT1 

5800 bu minimum- dal tars per bushel 


102ft 

237ft 

Mar 

139ft 

261ft 

139ft 

241ft 

+81 ft 

106ft 

235 

May 

269 

251ft 

3.48ft 

*51 

+81ft 

380 ft 

261ft 

Jul 

156ft 

159 

256 

258ft 

+8Zft 

287ft 

240ft 

5#p 

25Bft 

261 


260ft 


275 

262ft 

Dec 

260ft 

264 

260ft 

263ft 

+83 

270 

249 

Mar 

268 

271 

267ft 

270ft 

+82ft 

274 ft 

258 ft 

May 

274 

276 

274 

276 

+82ft 


Est. Sales 


Prev. Sales 48J48 


Prev. Day Open i nt 71*118 offBJkn 

SOYBEANS ICBT1 

SJXUbu minimum- dal tors per bushel 


Season Season 
Htah Law 


Open Htah Low Close Ota. 


1535 1223 Dec 1240 I2S0 1240 1251 +18 

1538 1271 Mar 1286 1286 12B4 1291 +17 

1385 1295 Mav 1312 1315 1312 1314 +13 

Jul 1346 +13 

Est. Sales *189 Prev, Sale* 2662 
Prev. Day Open int. 37J11 up 407 
08ANGE JUICE (NYCE) 

15000 ids.- cents per lb- 

190-50 10170 Mar 11280 11370 111.15 111JS —230 

19000 101.50 MOV 11275 11275 11050 111.10 —220 

18800 10250 Jul 11375 11375 112C3 11200 — 205 

12700 10400 Sen IlSTO 11570 11378 11370 —1.90 

EsL Sales Prev. Sales 644 

Prev. Day Open int. 6,128 off 59 


783 

569ft 

Mar 

574ft 

57BU 

572IA 

575ft 

+83ft 

7.11 

561 

May 

584 

5.90ft 

583ft 

588 

+83ft 

7.18 

576 

Jul 

5.90ft 

404 

*97 

400ft 

+8 2ft 

4.95 

582 


483ft 

489 

682ft 

405ft 

+82ft 

654 

583ft 

Sep 

687ft 

411ft 

486 

488ft 

+82V* 

674 


Nov 

416 

420ft 

414ft 

410 

+84 ft 

463ft 

482ft 

Jan 

634ft 

430ft 




454 

4.11ft 

Mar 

438 

461 

634 


+83ft 

453ft 

6J9ft 

May 




469 

+83ft 

Est. Sales 


Prev. Sates 381922 





Prev. Dav Open int.108753 off 849 
SOYBEAN MEAL(CBT) 

100 tora- dollars aer ton 

21100 1&O60 Mar 16700 16880 16640 14870 +1.10 

20B-H1 14550 /May 170.90 17180 169.90 1 71 JO +88 

209JDO 17IUM Jul 17470 17580 173.90 17*50 —,10 

195JD T72J0 Alta 17680 177JJS 175*1 ffftflfi —M 

193JO 17380 Sep 17BJ0 17HJO 1 77 JO 17740 —80 

18980 17Z50 Od 179 JO 179 JO 17BJ0 179.10 +.10 

191J0 17*00 Dec 18250 18250 11148 18210 —.10 

19050 17740 Jan 10350 18350 18380 18250 —JO 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 22561 


Prev. Dav Open Int. 5*871 aft 1812 
SOYBEAN OIL(CBT) 

60000 lbs- dot tars per 101 


MacLean Hunter 10M< lDft 


MotsanA 
Noma Ind A 
Noranda 
Naranda Forest 


39 39Vi 
66k 6ft 
17ft 17ft 
M 8ft 


Korean Energy 23ft 23ft 


Nova Carp 
Osnawa 
Pagurln A 
Placer Dome 
Poca Petroleum 
PWACarp 
Quebec Sturgeon 
Ravrock 
Renaissance 
Racers B 
Rothmans 
Royal Bank Can 

Rural Trustee 
Scertre Res 
Scott's Haw 
Seagram 
Sears Can 
Shell Can 
Sherrlft Gordon 
SHL! System ha 
Southern 
Spar Aerospace 
StelCOA 
Tecfc B 

Thomson News 
TbranioDamn 
Tors tar B 
Traraql te pill 
TransCda Pipe 
Trllon FlnlA 

Trlnioe 
Trine A 

Unkxrp A 
Woodward's Ltd 


9ft 9ft 
35Vh 304 
Oft 6ft 
17 16ft 


7ft 

7ft 

FEEDER CATTLE (CME) 


Oft 

8ft 

44000 lbs.- cents per lb. 



NJ* 


8987 

80.90 

Mar 

B9JU 

9*30 

Bft 

7ft 

8787 

8130 

Anr 

87.90 

Baas 

15ft 

15ft 

8447 

0030 

MOV 

8430 

8495 

Bft 

% 

8585 

8*30 

Aug 

8*90 

8450 

51 'A 

51 

8565 

7975 

Sen 

0SJD 

8680 

24ft 

23ft 

8535 

BQJn 

Oct 

8*50 

B*BQ 

Bft 

Bft 

8565 

8130 

Nov 

8565 

0*95 

145 

3ft 

8565 

B44J0 

Jan 


IKlK 


15ft 15ft 
106ft 106 >4 
lift lift 
4) 39ft 
7ft 7ft 
5ft Sft 
18ft ISft 
12ft 12ft 
12ft lift 
21ft 21ft 

lift lift 

18ft ISft 
34 26 

12ft 1 2ft 
17ft 17ft 
12ft 12ft 
7ft 7ft 
15ft 15ft 

2§i 220 


Toronto 


AbttlM Price 14 13ft 

Agidco Eaate 4 5ft 
Air Canada 9ft 9 
Alberta Enenw 15ft U» 
Am Barrick Res 23ft 22ft 
BCE 41ft 41ft 


Zurich 


«! 970 930 

se Kuo mss 

Wings 14«; 1440 

Bayer! J710 4640 

9<9V 2830 2670 

U»ta W5 1845 

tw 2«E 2970 

1555 1550 
SCOUT* 3340 3240 

SuchanJ 7550 7S0 

1550 1550 
Gvr 1140 1130 

■pick 4600 4600 

_ TWO 7980 

n-8 495 494 

0 HU 1075 1070 

■tokflnoB 4090 4100 

tapubiic 7a n 

2150 2140 
er 5380 5300 

843 4 54 

once 6790 4400 

r 818 816 

304 313 
... einsur S9S 593 

5wjss VaHutaank 1380 1390 

Union Bank 33» S»3 

Wlntwihur jssffl 48® 

Zurich Ins 2M0 2070 


2561 

1982 

Mar 

2131 

2165 

3*55 





1560 

2*85 

Jul 

21.90 

2*34 

2560 

20.90 

Aug 

2204 

2238 

2*10 

2180 

Sep 

2235 

2265 

2490 

2188 

Oct 

2*42 

2260 

2480 

21.17 

Dec 

2*35 

2775 

2295 

2180 

Jan 

2265 

2280 

2295 

2*18 

Mar 








EM. Salts 


Prev, Sate* 17810 


2250 +J5 

22J5 +J9 

22.75 +J5 

2290 +J8 

23.10 +85 


Prev. Dav Ooen Int. 71J59 ualJ71 


Livestock 


CATTLE (CME) 

QJXIO IbL-ceiitiPcrDL 

7980 7*13 APT 79J2 S0J5 79J2 MW +87 

7a52 7215 Jun 7*20 7785 7*15 7782 +85 

7*50 7036 Aug 7*20 7*70 7*30 7445 ' 


7*85 

7570 

7585 

75.70 


+J0 

7070 Oct 7*47 73.15 7*45 75,12 +J0 

7175 Dec 7550 7590 7550 7590 +.4S 

7200 Fob 7585 7577 7585 7575 +25 


Est Sales 13257 Prev. Sales 118W 
Prev. Day Open int. 80,171 up 936 





Metals 




HI GRADE COPPER (COMEX) 




25JM0 lbs.- cents perl* 






12260 

9130 

Mar 

11430 

11575 

11410 

11470 

+70 

11770 

9985 

Apr 

iits 

11*20 

11230 

11380 

11260 

+65 

117® 

97® 

May 

11070 

11160 

+185 

11580 

10130 

Jun 

111® 

11180 

10960 

11180 

11060 

+75 

11150 

9660 

Jul 

109 JO 

10860 

109® 

+1® 

10760 

10280 

Aug 




10865 

+.90 

11060 

9560 

Sep 

107.90 

10*10 

107® 

10765 

+60 

10480 

10160 

Oct 




107.10 

+60 

10580 

101® 

NOV 





+65 

10860 

9460 

Dec 

10400 

106® 

10560 


+.90 

10450 

9965 

Jan 




i'_t i 

+65 

10680 


Mar 




k. •_ 

+65 

10470 

10080 

MOV 

104® 

104J0 

104® 

Sr 

+65 

10*00 

181.10 

Jul 





+60 

10180 

10280 

Sep 

10X45 

10*45 

10*45 


+80 



Dee 




uTil 

+60 

Ext. Satei 

4000 Prw.5aies 8641 




Prev. Dav Open Int 346m up 27602 




SILVER (COMEX) 






JOT trqyoz.- cant* pgr truYaz. 





44*0 

3506 

Mar 

3640 

3745 


3729 

+157 

3496 

3498 

Apr 




3746 

+158 

4478 

3558 

Mav 

3708 

3796 


3773 

+158 

6476 

34*1 

Jul 

3748 

3846 

3828 


4548 

3476 

Sep 

3818 

3898 

3768 

3866 

+167 

42*5 

3740 

Dec 

3846 

39*0 

3845 

39*9 


5940 

4048 

Jan 




39*3 


4138 

3828 

Mur 

3958 

3996 

3938 

401 J 

+148 

5898 

38*0 

Mav 






5578 

3958 

Jul 




4116 

+177 

4H25 

41*0 

Sep 

4128 

4128 

4128 

4140 

4177 

+178 

4398 

4088 

Dec 

4188 

4188 

4257 

+177 

Est. Sales 26800 Prov. Sates 40842 
| Prov. Day Open Int. 104309 uH4S2 




PLATINUM (NYME) 






1 SDTrov or-QoUoraoertrovoz. 





55460 

37*50 

Apt 

39860 

40860 

39860 

40570 


52860 

37888 

Jul 

40480 

41380 

40400 



51*00 

38360 

Od 

41*00 

41*50 

41380 

410JB} 



451 60 

38780 

Jan 

41080 

42080 

417® 


43860 

39480 

Apt 


42180 

42*80 

42260 

+980 

EsL Sale; 


Prev. Sales 6855 

Prev.DavOpen Inf. 14831 UB998 




| PALLADIUM CPTTME) 

\ 100 troy or- dollars paroi 






14280 

7968 

Mar 


8738 

Bug 

BUS 



12*25 

8080 

Jun 

8575 

89® 

8*45 


119® 

8075 

Sep 


8975 

8760 



11450 

8260 

Dee 

8875 

8870 

0*25 

9*35 


13575 

8075 

Mar 




91.10 

+3® 

Est. Sates 


Prev.Salgs 

567 


Prev.DavOpen Int. 4612otfl94 
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HOGS (CME) 
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40000 lbs.- cents per lb. 
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Philips Projects Return to Profit in ’91 
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' By Sara Henley 

^>cria/ to the Hemid Tribune 
EINDHOVEN, Netherlands — 
PHEpaNV, repwting as expected a 
huge loss for last year, said Thnrs- 
r that ii would make a profit ra 
1991 even though revenue in die 
first two months had fallen short of 
aerations. 

But President Jan Thmner dis- 
closed no m^or plans to restruo- 
turt further or make lar^-sale di- 
vratments, disappointing some 
analysts who remain concerned 
about the long-term financial 
health of Europe’s leading elec- 
tronics company. 

“We are not against divest- 
ment,” Mr. Tfanmer said, **1101 we 
are definitely not at the stage where 
we would do it at a large scale.” 
Mr. Tunmcr did not specify how 
roach profit Philips will make this 
year. But the market responded fa- 
vorably to the prediction, which be 
said was mainly based on an opti- 
mistic outlook for the second half 
of this year. Shares of Philips rose 


50 cents to close at 26.80 guilders 
(515.60) in Amster dam. 

Analysts agreed that it would be 
easy for Philips to end tins year 
with a profit, but they stressed that 
the current signs rf a decline in 
consumer confidence in Europe 
and the United States could hurt 


Mr. Timmer bardy commented 
on the company’s 1990 bss of 424 
bOIion guilders, which Philips had 
predicted at the end of November 
and which compared with a net 
profit of 137 billion gniMer* in 
1989. Instead, , he foensed on an 
“encouraging” sales performance. 

Net sales were 3 percent lower 
than 1 989 at 55.8 huhon guilders, 
but Philips said that excluding ex- 
change-rate fluctuations and 
changes in 
were 5 percent higher 
In the first two months of this 
year, Mr. Tnnmer said, revenue to- 
taled 7.4 billion guilders — 5 per- 
cent below the company's plans. 
“Nonetheless, it is encouraging 


the background of extraor- 
unccrtamty over the last two 
months," and confirmation that 
Philips is further on the way to 
recovery, he added. 

Excluding restructuring costs, 
operating profit dipped about 13 
percent to 23 billion guilders last 
year. Philips said. 

The United States was a particu- 
lar concern, Mr. Timmer said Last 
's North American operating 
of 614 million guilders before 
restructuring was neady double the 
1989 shmtfclL . 

But he said he was satisfied with 

the company’s performance in Ger- 
many. He also said Philips is at an 
advanced stage in talks with' the 
Treuhand privatization, organiza- 
tion on a possible small-scale in- 
vestment in eastern Germany. 

Tm still skeptical,” said Bill 
Coleman, European dectnnrics an- 
alyst at James Capd & Co. in Lon- 
don. Philips's reorganization ««» 


France Urges Bonn 

To Clarify EC Stand 

CimpUa/ ftv Ov Staff From Dispacha other European comurv aiuJ a dif- 
PARIS — Germany’s proposals ficult “geopolitical situation.” 
m review- for European economic and mone- Still he said. Bern’s conditions 


dal condition remains precarious, 

Mr. Coleman said. 

Mr. Timmer himself voiced con- 
cern about Philips’s financial posi- 
tion, dtingj the company's debts of 
some 17 Mlion ©rimers as “less of 

a cause for satisfaction' _ 

1990. He sai d a concentrated iaiy union appear to depan in at were w^knwn. Econom^'*and 
on to improve asset manage- least two major respects from a political union had to be simulta- 

previous EC agreement it endorsed 
last autumn, Finance Minister 
Pierre Bertgovoy of France said 
Thursday. 

“It demands a frank explana- later,” be said. “That is our condi- 


to lack focus and the group’s finan- 


xneat win be made this year. 

Dorian Foyfl, industry analyst at 
UBS/ Phillips & Drew in London, 
said, “Revenues are not the real 
probkan The problem is the reduc- 
tion of their cost base.” 

Mr. T immer said Philips does 
not expect any further provisions 
for restructuring in 1991, after last 
year's 4.6 billion guilder write- 
down, which was largely behind the 
year’s loss. Philips will employ less 
than 240,000 people by the end of 
.1991, be added. That is 46,000 few- 
er than last September. 

The 1991 profit prediction does 
not 00 c billion guilders that 
Philips will receive from Whirlpool 
Coip_ a Philips spokesman said. 


neons. 

“I am strictly against pushing for 
economic and monetary union and 
postponing political union until 
later,” be said. “That is our condi- 
tiou," Mr. Ber&govoy said, refer- lion. It is our right For us political 
,4mi ' to the German proposals un- union is decisive:” 

' on Tuesday. 


EC Challenges Daimler's Berlin Land Purchase 


Cmptied bp Out Stiff From Dispatches 

BRUSSELS — The EC Commission <a »<i 
Thursday that it is investigating whether 
Daimler-Benz AG, the German auto and mm 
maker, had bought a prime piece of Berlin 
property for a fraction of the market price. 

“We are suspicious that for one reason or 
another the pnee was lower than it should 
have been,” said a spokesman for the execu- 
tive Commission. 

Daimler plans to build a grant complex for 
its new customer-service division on Pots- 
damer Platz, once a bomb-blasted wasteland 
next to the Berlin Wall but now tbe heart of a 
reunited city. 

The sale of the site, near the World War n 
bunker of Adolf Hhlff, has been very contro- 
versial in Germany. Many Germans feel the 
area should instead be developed as a com- 
munity and cultural landmark due to its Iris- 
importance and prime location. - 


Daimler paid 916 million Deutsche marks 
(S60.8 nrilhon) for the 60,000 square meter 
(645,161 square foot) site. If the Commission 
proves that the price was below market valoe, 
rt could demand that the Berlin authorities 
charge Daimler for the difference or tell it to 
pull out. 

Under European Community rules, the 
Commission can oppose a cut-price sale cm 
the grounds that it constitutes illegal state 
aid, giving a company an unfair competitive 


Such a decision would be a blow for Daim- 
ler, whose chief executive, Edzard Renta; is 
the son of West Berlin’s postwar mayor, 
Ernst Renter, and for Beriin, whose authori- 
ties have stressed how valuable Daimler's 
investment would be for the city. 

But it would be a major victory for envi- 
ronmentalists and political objectors who say 


the land was worth up to six times the sale 
price. One source at the Commission in Brus- 
sels said tire market value was probably eight 
times the sum paid. 

The Commission wants an independent 
valuation of the site; EC officials said An 
outside firm was not consulted by Berlin 
authorities in detenmning the price: 

Brn Daimler’s Brussels-based legal adviser, 
Alfons Nowak, said, “We bought the land at 
market price, not a speculative price:” 
Talks between Daimler and city nffidals 
began before the fall of the Berlin Wall but 
Ihe sale was dinedted afterwards, when the 
value of the property soared, one official 
explained. 

Potsdamer Platz was considered a focal 
point of Beilin before World War H, when it 
was often billed as Europe’s busiest intersec- 
tion. ( Reuters, UPI) 


His comments came as Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl dismissed as ab- 
surd charges that Germany was 
backtracking on its conumuneni to 
economic and monetary union. 

But the EC Commission presi- 
dent, Jacques Ddors, who has 
sharply criticized the German pro- 
posal suggested that countries that 
raise frequent objections might be 
excluded from monetary union. 

Mr. Bfertgavoy said Germany's 
draft treaty on monetary union de- 
parted from previous agreements in 
two i mp ort an t areas: its timetable, 
and its stipulation ih«t unanimous 
agreement was needed by the 12 
European Community states be- 
fore beginning the second stage of 
union, involving the establishment 
of a single EC central bank. 

Last October, all EC members 
except Britain agreed on a fixed 
timetable for moving toward eco- 
nomic and monetary anion, includ- 
ing a target date of Jan. 1, 1994, for 
establishment of a central banking 
authority. 

Earlier this week, however, Ger- 
many proposed that the bank 
should not be set up until tbe EC 
countries achieve an advanced de- 
gree of economic alignment, some- 
time after 1996. 

In Bonn. Mr. Kohl said commit- 
ment to European union was an 
existential question for Germany, 
which had more borders than any 


In Brussels, Mr. Ddors said 
countries that persistently object to 
the terms of economic and mone- 
tary union risk being left behind. 

“Given the behavior of some 
countries, wc cannot exclude the 
chance that, at the end of 1993, five 
or six others might decide to go 
aiooe into monetary unity,” he said 
in an address to the ECs economic 
and social committee. 

Mr. Delors did not name ite 
countries he had in mind, but he 
criticized Germany and Britain in 
his speech. f Reuters, AFP ; 
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Exchange 

Index 

Thursday 

Close 

Prev. 

Close 

% 

Change 

Amsterdam 

CBS Trend 

89J0 

88.50 

+0.79 

Brussels 

Stock Index 

5613.78 

5535.79 

+1.41 

Frankfurt 

DAX 

1542.09 

1565.52 

-1.50 

Frankfurt 

FAZ 

862.95 

659.44 

+0.53 

Helsinki 

UNITAS 

405.90 

402.70 

+0.79 

London 

Financial Times 30 

1310.70 

1877.80 

+1.75* 

London 

FTSE too 

2380.90 

2348.00 

+ 1.40 

Madrid 

General Index 

264.13 

264.08 

+ 0.02 

Milan 

MIS 

1113.00 

1115.00 

-0.18 

Paris 

CAC40 

1759.79 

1731.02 

+ 1.66 

Stockholm 

Attars vartdon 

1040.60 

1031^0 

+0.90 

Vienna 

Stock index 

554.42 

550.17 

+0.77 

Zurich 

SBS 

586.70 

589.60 

-0.49 

Sources: Reuters, AFP 
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IGI Sets Restructuring 
After Big Profit Decline 




Barclays Profit 
Hit by Bad Debts, 
MainlyinlLK. 

The Associated Press 

LONDON — Barclays Bank 
PLC said Thursday ft hod a disap- 
pointing profit in 1990 largely be- 
cause of bad domestic debts, and 
confirmed plans to cut its work 
force by 15 percent over five years. 

Five thousand jobs mil go this 
year, the bank announced. 

The chairman, Sir John Quinton, 
said the banking industry Is experi- 
Cndng “the most difficult time I 
can remember because of the xeoes- 
smhi being experienced in a number 
<rf Western economies." 

Barclays said it -was farced to set 
aside £12 triffion ($23 bt&kxxj for 
bad and doubtful debts, primarily 
in Britain, the United States and 
jAflstraba. 

f Profit before tax and 
fed 1,5 percent to 
I from £1.99 bOfion. 

Sr John said the profit was dis- 

ppomting and he warned that “it 
[tort passible ‘to predict with any 
ofidenoe that the bad-debt levels 
I we eraedenced in the second half 
of 1990 will not continue." 

1 _ He blamed “unprecedented per- 
sistence of high interest rates 
throughout 1990." 

Britain's base lending rate stood 
it IS percent for a year until Octo- 
ber, when the government starting 
reducing tire rate. It now stands at 
13 percent 


Statoil’s Pretax Soars but Taxes Depress Net 


Cmptied by Our Staff Pnm JAepadta 

OSLO — StatoiL Norway’s 
state-owned oil company, said 
Thursday that its pretax profit 
surged 75 percent in 19 90, swelled 
by higher oil prioes, but net profit 
fell 35 percent because of sharply 
higher tax payments. . 

Pretax profit was 14.4 huhon 
kroner ($2.4 Ulfibh), up from 8.2 
bdfioa kroner in 1989, the conma- 
ny said. The result also exceeded 
the company’s forecast of 13 J bil- 
lion kroner, made in December. 

“The improved pretax result is 
doe to higher o3 prices, higher oil 


production, improved cost effec- 
tiveness and lower costs on interest 
payments,” Statofl said. 

Net profit fell to 33 bOtea kro- 
ner from 5.1 billion in 1989. 

The company said it paid 43 
bOfion kroner more in taxes in 1990 
because ft had fewer write-offs. In 
1989, StatoO paid taxes of 2.8 bO- 
fion kroner. 

Until now, Stator s profits have 
been plowed back into the compa- 
ny, but the rmnoatyLabargovan- 
meat recently said it could invest in 
private industry or in companies 
abroad. 


revenue jumped 21 
percent to 72.4 bOfion kroner in 
1990 from 59.6 bBhon in 1989. 

StatoO said it sold 124 nufikm 
barrels (rf oil last year, up from 1 19 
millio n in 1989. Growth was paced 
by strongg-thaii-cxpccted output 
from its biggest field, Statfjord. 

Statofl said it would pay a dm- 
dend to tte state of 13 bilfiem kro- 
ner for 1990, up from 800 raifliem in. 
1989. (Roam, AFP) 

■ Elf in Acquisition 
Sotitte Nationale Elf Aquitaine, 
France’s state-owned oil company, 


said that ft had agreed to acquire 
Norwegian Qfl Consortium A/S, a 
for 135 biffion 
* ($327 million), Reuters re- 
pented room Paris. 

An Elf spokesman said the offer 
was accepted and that Hf was wait- 
ing for approval from Norwegian 
authorities. 

Norwegian Oil estimates its 
dnetion at 17,000 bands 
equivalent a day. Elfs 1990 pro- 
duction from Norway was 34,600 
barrels of oil and 293 miHk m cubic 
feet of gas a day. 


Compiled bv Our Stiff From Dapauha 

LONDON — Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries PLC, Britain’s big- 
gest manufacturing company, said 
Thursday ft would exit some busi- 
nesres as part a major restructuring 

fay morc^S^<mc-third^ 19^0. 

Tbe company blamed its down- 
turn on Britain’s recession, the im- 
pact of the Gulf war and the 
strength of the pound, and said the 
outlook remained gloomy. 

“Currently there is neat uncer- 
tainty, and 1991 is likeiy to be an- 
other difficult year," rhafaman Sft 
Denys Henderson said. He added 
that actions being taken by tbe 
company would ensure it is in a 
stronger position to benefit when 
“economic conditions eventually 


it tumbled to 
£977 milli on ($1.87 billion) last 
year, from £133 billion in 1989. 

In the fourth quarter alone, pre- 
tax profit oiflaiaed to £84 mini on 
from £296 nufikm, reflecting the 
recession’s impact on sales volumes 
and the sqneeze on margins be- 
cause of increased oil prioes result- 
ing from the Gulf crisis. 

The company took an extraordi- 
naiy charge of £300 million to cov- 
er the costs of its restructuring. ICI 
declined to give details of specific 
measures, but said nwoold concen- 


trate resources ot businesses which 
can develop strong global positions 
in major world markets. 

The company also said ft took a 
£128 million charge to cover its 
withdrawal from the British com- 
pound-Iestifizer market. The move 
comes in the wake of the Monopo- 
lies and Mercers Commission's 
blocking of ICTs planned sale of the 
business to Finland’s Kemrra Oy. 
While profits on the industml- 
incts side at the business fefi to 
nufikm from £789 million, the 
contribution of the consumer- and 
specialized-products sector rose to 
£600 million from £568 millio n 
Pharmaceuticals alone provided 
47 percent of the group’s trading 
profits, compared with only 27 per- 
cent in 1989. 

Sales fefi 23 percent to £119 
billion, from £133 biffion in 1989. 

(AFP, AP, Reuters) 

■ Gha-Geigy Profit Down 
Gba-Geigy AG, Switzerland’s 
biggest chemicals and pharmaceu- 
ticals group, rai Thursday blamed a 
strong Swiss franc for a fall in its 
operating profit by one-third last 
year, to 1B3 billion Swiss francs 
($784 nrifikm), news agencies re- 
ported from BaseL 
Four-fifths of the drop was due 
to a roughly 9 percent increase in 
the franc's value, f Reuters, AP) 


Rodamco Sets 
Dividend Rise 
As Sweetener 

Reutm 

ROTTERDAM — Ro- 
damco NY announced plans 
to raise its dividend for the 
financial year that ended 
Thursday, in a move viewed 
here as a way of appeasing 
investors in the property-in- 
vestment fond who were un- 
happy with its derision to stop 
repurchasing its own shares at 
net asset value. 

Rodamco said ft expects to 
raise its dividend even though 
its financial 1991 investment 
results were lower titan the 
year earlier. Rodamco said it 
expects to pay a dividend for 
financial 1991 of about 3.40 
guilders ($2.00) in cash plus 
one new share per 50 existing 
shares. In 1990, Rodamco paid 
a dividend of 240 in cash plus 
one new share per 40 out- 
standing ones. 

Rodamco said its 1991 di- 
rect-investment result per share 
is expected to fall 25 percent to 
330 guilders from 4.67. 

Rodamco said that it will 
not resume its policy of buying 
back its own shares at net asset 
value, which was temporarily 
abandoned in September. 


FIRES: Companies Expect Years ofDenumding Work REBUILD: Victims May Pay 


(Con tim e A from first finance page) 
fires and bkraouts, and was one of 
five companies hired by Kuwait 
Petrotenm Co- this week. . 

Officials at the firefighting com- 
panies estimated that no more than 
10 firefighting teams would be as- 
sembled imtially to attack the fires. 

Three companies individually 
have never battled mare than 20 on 
fires at the same tune anywhere in 
the world. ^ This has hunted the mar- 
ket for ofl-wdl firefighters and has 
kept the ranks of experienced 
hands to fewer than 100 people. 

Many of these skilled workers 
will not be going to Kuwait “WeH 


could be 

if the only damage was to valves at 
the surface: in cases where & fire 
burns deep in wefl, and the weQ 

WlUUinm£UUieiUiunaih bore cannot be salvaged, new wells . 

leave three teams here in the states” win te drited to stop tire under- wa*°«nnng. 
in r p s e fires erupt in oil fields out- ground blaze by redirecting the oil Mr. Matthews said be and his 
side Kuwait, Mr. Adair said. - flow. Ttese refief write could take a colleagues extinguished those fires 

The firefighting teams in Kuwait month or more to driH within a month. 


each will have three or four men Another tednaqae for 
actually oear Ite wefl. bare attempt- huge fires is exploding hr _ 
ing to extinguish the fire, but as times of dynamite at the surface, 
many as 100 other people wfll ban- Tte explosion absorbs oxygen, and 
die eqrapment. snpnfire and otter dampens the blaze. 

Mr. Matthews, 65, said that was 
O’Bnen, president of OBnen how he stopped a huge fire in Knr 

***"*•. _ wait several years ago at a well that 

Tfltey can kill tore wells every produced 125.000 tenris a 
^w^toey wffldoextrerody SSeS readied 700 feet into 1 
wefl,” he said. 

Ml^ (TBrien sad^ a angle Jne bv IiM to 


(Condoned from first finance page) 

worth of non-oil products, includ- 
ing dates, fertilizers, cement, sulfur 
ana ofl derivatives, 

Jeraury Carver, a lawyer with the 
British firm Clifford Chance and 


to believe that public and private! 
money will choose Iraq over the 
dk« promising economies of Hnn-[ 
id, Czechoslovakia and 


g«y, 

form 


month, the biggest number of fires 
known to have raged in the same 
field, at the same time, took place 
in Libya in 1965, when five wells 


iormer East Germany. 

Mr. Crusoe pointed out that the 
United States has Bttle money to 
spend anywhere outside its own 
borders; Germany has already 
committed brQions to the former 
East Germany, and other West Eu- 
ropean countries are also more 
likely to invest in the fanner Soviet 
bloc than in Iraq. 

Among industrialized countries' 
_ . . .- . even Japan, which has committed 

ment covering idl pnvare and pub^ 59 bflhon to the cost of the Gulf 
lie chums is readied so that the Qow w ^ reconsmtcuoa, will be 
of finance, equipment and people ^ pressed to fiD the gap, given 


an expert on sanctions, also print- 
ed out that lifting United Nations 
sanctions to allow companies to 
rebuild tbe Iraqi oil industry and 
permit exports would be “im- 


s uming . 

He said it could take months 
before a broad international agree- 


NYSE 

Thursday’s Closing 

Tables include the nationwide prices up to 
the dosing on Wall Street and do not reflect 
ne trades Seewhere. via The Associated Press 

(Continued) 
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could begin again. "Over 100 na- 
tions are involved and mil have to 
change their national laws and reg- 
ulations. That is not always very 
easy,” he said. 

Moreover, Iraq had a total for- 
eign debt of about S70 bflfitra even 
before the Gulf cams began last 
August — half of it owed to Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait Other major 
creditor nations indude the Soviet 
Union ($6 billion), France ($5 bil- 
lionk Japan ($4J bflhon), the Unit- 
ed States ($2 billion), Italy ($2 bil- 
lion), West Germany ($l3 billion) 
and Britain (S I bflhon). 

As Peter Elliot of ihe Petroleum 
Weekly pointed out, 
rushes into any place 
f will get 


j demands for investment 
and Kkefy domestic opposition, an- 
alysts said. 

Although the Soviet Union is ex- 
pected to tiy to take advantage of 
m diplomatic maneuvers J ' 
the war to rain favor in B _ 
experts said Moscow had too little 
money and too many troubles of iis 
own to make an economic impact 
As a result in the short run, “aid 
is going to be of an extremdy baric 
nature,” according to Mr. Cun- 
ningham. “YoaH have trucks of 


and medicine and other hacirt 
going in, but little else,” he main- 
tained. 

Ttese efforts will be a mere to- 
ken compared to the ”massive n as- 
sistance that will be needed, Mr. 
that Iraq Cunningham said. 

would have to compete with other ^ Every rajor tdecommumca- 
countries besides Kuwait for pri- j? 005 po*® 1 plaoiand rc- 
vate and public funds. In the re- pnery m the country is believed to 



gjon, front line states in the affiance 
Baghdad, such as Egypt, 


have been shattered. Overall as 
estimated 70 percent of Iraq’s 
Syria, have alfrady crode-ril production equipment 
been pledged support by govern- needs 10 J* replaced, 
meats and are likely to appear bet- According to one U.S. estimate, 
ter credit risks to private banks. m the last decade alone Lraq_ spent 
And though the Golf war has $160 bflhoo on developing its in- 
shifted the limelig ht away from dnstrial infrastructure. All or most 
Eastern Europe, there is no reason of it may now be rubble. 
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Japan Sees Brightest Postwar Prospects at Home NAB Seeks 

^^J^ so J“^. s ^nrid-l989. 26,40922 in heavy trading. Volume tors, severs] Japanese oil-trading labor shortage, economists said, is f^fton //)!• 
Amcr * ca 5 at a growth was estimated at 1 billion shares, companies voiced concern that expected to sustain capital expea- V4WO,l 'J 
oeac-entt almost double Wednesday’s pace, members of the Oiganization of dituns oa factory upgrading — a -w^ m 

Anxiety was apparent among b assessing the U.S. ec o no mi c Petroleum Exporting Countries loconwtivzof iheecOTwnycjverthe ff yT)/f»i 61/171 
foragn-exchange mo share traders outkx>k, economists cited dedming would begin to drive prices back past Eve years — regardless of the LwWUfWIvlt 
throughout the day. And the md of J°h creation and real incomes, in- upward by curtailing production, central bank's interest-rate policy. x 
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By Patrick L. Smith 

. International HeraM Tribune 

TOKYO — Tie Gulf cease-fire 
Thursday immediately focused at- 
tention here on long-term econom- 
ic fundamentals m the United 


souring since mid- 1989. 26,40922 in heavy trading. Volume tors, several Japanese oil-trading labor shortage, economists said, is 
v ^’ Amcnca s ata growth was estimated at 1 billion shares, companies voiced concern that expected to sustain capital expen- 
aeao-end. almost double Wednesday’s pace, members of the Organization of ditun; on factory upgrading — a 

Anxiety was apparent among ta assessing the U.S. econo mi c Petroleum Exporting Countries loccanodveoftiweccmoiiiyoverthe 
forrien-exdiaiuze and chiirK outlook. economists rited dedrnmu would berm to drive nrices back nast five vears — recardless of the 


Stales ana Japan, and analysts said hostuhes corresponded with an- erasing unemployment, the credit But there was no early indication Again in contrast to the U.S 
the two aauonr paths are likely to namcements here of poor econom- squeeze among US. commercial among industry . specialists here situation, Japanese exports are ex 


e was no early indication Again in contrast to the US. 


in the weeks ahead. 


jug weakness of the US. economy, 
overshadowed by the Gulf crisis 
over the past six months, was tikdv 


owr^p-sisainonins.wasitkely Tokyo dost 
10 P™?““ J™ sotoess in ui rv»tZrr.i 


ic indicators by a government mon- banks and low money su 
itoring agency. growth. AD of that will be the I 

. The dollar coded at 131.85 yen. ** attention in cos 

down 0.85 yen from Wednesday’s they saii 


securities and the dollar. 

Is contrast, they said, Japanese 
financial markets — like the under- 
tying economy — are likely to show 


Dealers said sel 
fleeted the end of 


banks and low money supply that such fears wt 
growtL AD of that will be the tocos The Bank of J 

of renewed attention in coming ■ on interest rates 
weeks, they said. dear. Last week 

Economists also noted th»f most rigne of toughne 
of the United States’s principal ex- operations that 


that such fears were well grounded. 
The Bank of Japan’s next move 


to remain healthy this year 
: of the buoyancy of most 


m a rke ts — Canada and the team interest rales. 


on interest rates also remains un- Southeast Asian economies, trade 
dear. Last week it sent out clear analysts said. Some forecasters ex- 
signs of toughness through market pcct lower 00 and commodity 
operations that supported short- prices and strong overseas sales in 


the region to drive the merchandise 


war n«wc v« European nanons — are Ana u 


Em^ean nations — are And the Management and Coer- surplus up by a third in the coming 


“No (me knows the 
impact of the war’s end, but the 
dollar is certainly still at risk," said 
PffllA Summerville, economist at 

Jardine Fleming (Securities) Japan 
Ltd. “U.S. economic indicatois 


A New Ripple 
In NanatomVs 
Bankruptcy 

ReuUrs 

TOKYO — Janome Sewing 
Machine Co. said Thursday 
that an affiliate is Indding 313 
bQlkxi yen ($227 billion) to 
take ccmtrd of Kokusai Ko- 
gyo Ca, an aerial surveyor. 
Brokers said it was part of a 
bank-led effort to shore up the 
sewing-machine company. 

Janome, Japan's second- 

largest sewing-machine mak- 
er, is malting the bid for 53 
percent of Kokusai through 
New Home Credit KK, 19 per- 
cent owned by Janome. The 
unit is offering 1,470 yen a 
share, Koknsai’s dosing price 
Thursday. 

. The purpose of the bid is to 
take control Of 21329 million 
stores of Kokusai pledged as 
collateral to New Home by the 


kasha NanatomL Nanatomi, 
300 billion yen in debt, is now 
in bankruptcy proceedings. 

Janome, too, is facing finan- 
cial difficulties. Officials of its 

main banker, Saitflma Banlr 
LuL, are wor king at Janome to 
try to put it bade on its feet 


currencies. 


nese economy, by con- 
buoyant. Growth is ex- 


MosttolnrabehwthedoDaris pccted to decelerate in the fiscal 

° f m year begjnning April 1 fromrough- 

could extra! downward m the near 5 pao&t : m Wyear now en^I 

torn to 126-127 yen. out there are indicatkms it will not 

The Nikkei averse of 225 indns- drop bdow 32 percent, 
trial stocks gained 31427 points to Among potential negative fao 


a government fiscal 
lg body, ported “W 
that housdiold sprading in Dcccm- leveraged into Asia with those 1^ 
bo- dropped 0.8 percent, capping veraged into Europe and North 
the first three-month decline m af America, it's clear where global 
most a decade. The consumer economic strength lies," Mr. Sum- 
mending indicator began falling in merviHe said. “Japan should come 
October. out of the Gulf situation in good 

Other indicators were more cn- shape, but i doubt many others 


fiscal year, to $70 billion. 

“When you compare economies 
leveraged into Asm with those le- 
veraged into Europe and North 


ar beginning April I from rough- most a decade. The consumer 
5 percent m the year now eating, spending indicator began falling in 
it there are indications it will not October. 

op bdow 32 percent. Other indicators were more cn- 

Among potential negative fao- couragmg, however. The chronic 


Japan 9 s Big Banks Brace for Bad Results 

J{fMtiy3 percent drop in current profits and a 9.7 per- from a record low of 25 percent. Howeve 

J2SEiS5»ffE±tt ^^^■ tilsprofiufron,ti,e,me 

March^rat bSkanatysts SidlSdayS ^ "whS ^ ^ hr- . 

1 j ^ . TT vear could hefo banks hrmt losses m the Konnd The Research Institute on the Nation! 


JtatiKrs 

TOKYO — Japan’s major arwwmwriaT b antfs 
are bracing for poor results in the year ending 
March 31, but bank analysts said Thursday that 
lower domestic interest rales could brighten the 
profit picture in the next financial year. 

“The stock market has already discounted a 
30 percml tn 40 pe r cent fall in o perating p mfitp 
in the current financial year, said Nozonm 
Kunishige, an analyst at Barclays de Zoete 
Wedd Securities (Japan) Ltd, “and is looking 
at next year.** 

He added “Tin optimistic about banks’ busi- 
ness over the next two years on expectations of 
lower interest rates at home.” 

Analysts expect current profits ax Japan's 12 
major commercial batiks to drop by 20 percent 
to 30 percent in the year ending Minch 31. 
However, depending cm how far domestic inter- 
est rates fall, profits could rise 3 percent to 10 
percent in 1991-92, they said 

Profits at the 12 banks should bottom out in 
the second half of 1990-91, before gradually 
im p rovin g in 1991-92, said Yoskfluko Kamata, 
an analyst at Nomura Research Institute Ltd. 
“Short-tenn Japanese interest rates are likely to 
fall in 1991-92 due to dower domestic economic 
growth, and this should give banks a better 
business environment next year," he said. 

Operating profit is pretax pn£t on income 
from banking business, wMfe current profit, 
also pretax, includes gains and losses an invest- 
ments in stocks and bonds and other nonoper- 
ating activities . 

In the six months ended Sept. 30, 1990, 
Japan's major commercial banks posted a 39.4 


percent drop in current profits and a 9.7 per- 
cent decline in operating profits from the same 
period a year earlier. 

The recovery of the Tokyo stock market this 

K could help banks limit losses in the second 
rf 1990-91, industry analysts said. The key 
225-share Nikkei index ended at 26,40922 on 
Thursday, up from 20,98350 mi Sept. 28. 

Barclays expects current profits at the 12 
banks to rise 8.4 percent in 1991-92, against a 
projected 243 percent drop in 1990-91. It also 
projects a 14.4 percent gain in operating profits 
m 1991-92, compared with an expected 243 
percent drop in the current financial year. 

“We arc more positive about banks’ longer- 
term profit prospects than other analysts as we 
expect interest rates to fall further, " said Mr. 
TCnnixhig e at Barclays. 

Japanese banks wm announce their 1990-91 


current and operatin 
Current profits at 


)fits in late May. 

12 commercial banks 


are likdy to dimh 3.4 pweent in 1991-92, after 
falling a projected 33.0 percent in 1990-91, said 
Katsnhi to Sasapma, an analyst at NDcko Re- 
search Center Ltd. 

An inverted yield curve since mid- 1989 has 
raised banks' funding costs and lowered their 
return cm loans, squeezing lending margins, 
Nikko notes. An inverted yield curve means 
that short-term rates are higher than long-term 
rates. 

When interest rates rise, the rates banks pay 
(heir depositors tend to dimh faster than rates 
banks charge on long-term loans. 

The Bank of Japan has raised its discount 
rate five times since May 1989, to 6 percent. 


an analyst at Nikko Re- 


frain a record low of 25 percent. However, 
many economists expect the central bank to 
lower the key rate over the next three to four 
months. 

The Research Institute on the National 
Economy, a private research body, expects the 
Bank of Japan to cut the discount rate to 5 
percent by May, if prices remain stable and 
slower economic growth weakens corporate 
profits. 

“One erf the concerns in the next financial 
year is how much Japanese banks will have to 
build up reserves to compensate for troubled 
loans at home and abroad/* said Mr. Kamata at 
Nomura. 

Many banks are saddled with souring real 
estate-related loans, and it is stiti undear how 
much they wfl) have to write off in the next 
financial year, analysts said. 

Banks' ability to lend aggressively has been 
hobbled by the Bank for International Settle- 
ments’ capital-adequacy requirements and by 
Finance Ministry efforts to curb real estate 
lending to cap soaring land prices. 

Under the BIS requirements, Japanese hanlcs 
operating imanationaDy must raise their capital- 
to-risk assets ratios to 8 percent by March 1993. 

At the end of last September, only three out 
of the 12 major commercial banks had reached 
the 8 percent target However, all are expected 
to have more than 85 percent if the Nikkei 
stock index can main tain gpins above 26,000, 
analysts said. 

In addition to boosting existing shares, a firm 
Nikkei index could provide a hospitable envi- 
ronment in which to issue new equity. 


Investor's Asia 


Hong Kong 
Hang Seng 


Slngapoi 
Straits Hr 


Rage IT 

ASIA/ PACIFIC 


Tokyo 
Nikkei 225 


dETHL _ “» 

is are ex- SYDNEY —National Australia 
this year ^d- announced Thursday 
of most pknstoraise l billion dollars (S782 
tr afa million) by issuing new shares, and 
jsten M . said the money could be used to 
mmodity fund acquisitions. 

5 sales in The bank also warned that its 
-chandise first-half operating profit would 
e coming likely be bdow the 440 nnDjon dol- 
lars it earned in the same period 
ranomies last year, but it predicted that prof- 
tbose l<s it for the full financial year ending 
d North Sept. 30 would be "satisfactorily 
■£ global maintained." 
rfr Sum- Analysts said the bank's one-for- 

• “”5 issue puts pressure on 

m good Australia's two other large private 
iy others banks, Westpac Banking Corp. and 
Australia & New Zealand Banking 
Group, 10 raise money. 

Ijl Although National Australia 

I said it could use the proceeds of its 
rights issue to fund acquisitions, 
most analysts said it was more like- 
Jowcvcr, ly to use the money to lower debt 

Brian Johnson, analyst at Mac- 
e to tour qoajjg Equities LuL, 'said funds 
,, . . from the issue would cover good- 

wiD of 1 billion dollars written off 
pects the after the bank’s 21 bfition-doDar 
^ t° 3 buyout of Britain's Yorkshire Bank 
ible and PLCinl989. 

orporate There's acquisition opportuni- 

ties coming up but they're vet to get 
the desirei returns out of Yorii- 
tr£«bl2 fir^’ he said. “This is really about 
“maiaat ^ AUBn * ,i “ 0 P Cfa * 

rin, rea] But Bryan Madden, research di- 

lcar how rcctor at Prudential Bachc Securi- 
^ nort ties Australia LuL, said the rights 
issue would boost National Auslra- 
[^5 ^05 lia’s capital-adequacy ratio to 105 
il Settle- Pcrccm from an already sufficient 
. ^ by 9.3 percent. The minimum Reserve 
al estate requirement is 8 percent 

“Why do they need a capital ra- 
se hanlfc ho SO far above'the minimum* ’ " he 
ir capital- “Thm smacks of another ac- 
quisitian being in the wind. It 
t j iree might be another bank. Who 
1 reached knows?,, 

expQCted The issue takes advantage of the 
e Nikkei 10X111 strength of National Anstra- 
e 26,000, li a>s shares. The bank mil issue 201 
million shares at 525 dollars each. 
es,afirm Its shares closed six cents higher 

We envi- at 626 dollars ahead of .the rights- 
issue announcement 
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Exchange 

Hong Kong 
Singapore 
Sydney 
Tokyo 


Thursday Prev. 
Close Close 


Hang Seng 
Straits Times 
Ail Ordinaries 
Nikkei 225 


355254 

1459.57 

1405.60 


Close 

3512.79 

1443.35 

1390.40 


Kuala Lumpur Composite 


26409.22 26094.25 
56 2 ! 40 561.13 


Bangkok 

Seoul 

Taipei " 
Manila 
Jakarta 
New Zealand 
Bombay 

Sources: Reuters, , 


BookClub 


562.40 

N.A. 


1891 

% 

Change 

+ 1.12 

+ 1.12 

+1.09 

+ti7 

+0 23 


Composite Stock 675.57 

Weighted Price 5033.37 

Composite 983163 

Stock Index 391.33 

Barclays 1365.59 

National Index 607.35 


680.32 

67L71 

4869.82 

966.69 

411.40 

1344.92 

606.10 


Eastern Europe Boosts 
Earnings for Hyundai 


JtfltfM 

SEOUL — Hyundai Corp. said 
Thursday that its profit increased 
sharply last year, helped by brisk 
sales to South Korea’s new- export 
market — Eastern Europe. 

Hyundai, the trading arm of the 
top exporter, Hyundai Group, 
earned 656 billion won ($9.1 mil- 
lion) in net profit last year, up 41.4 
percent from 4.64 billion won in 
1989. company officials said. 

M We had spared no efforts to 
expand our export markets to the 
Eastern European countries last 
year and this contributed to the rise 
In profit,” one official said. 

Last year, Hyundai Corp. ex- 
ported about 10.000 vehicles 10 Yu- 
goslavia, Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and other East European nations, 
he said. 

“Our company will continue to 
diversify our export market to east 
Europe from the United States,” 
the official said. 


Hyundai Corp.'s sales grew to 
6.33 trillion won in 1490 from 5.T) 
trillion won. 

South Korea's Daewoo Motor 
Ltd. also reported 1990 results on 
Thursday. The jointly owned unit 
of Daewoo Corp. and' General Mo- 
tors Corp. reported a net profii of 
102 billion won. compared with a 
year-earlicr loss of 16.3 billion w oe. 
Revenue increased to 1.54 trillion 
won from 1.15 trillion won. 

■ Large Cap In t'.S. Trade 

South Korea posted the largest 
monthly deficit, of Si 43 million, in 
bilateral trade with the United 
States in January, the Customs Ad- 
ministration said Thursday, Reu- 
ters reported. 

“The large shortfall was mainl y 
attributable to weakening competi- 
tiveness of South Korean products, 
particularly passenger cars and tex- 
tile goods, in the U.S. market,” a 
customs spokesman said. 
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At 18, ShaquiUc O’Neal Is the 'Gsntjrofthe ’90s 




Sia^ mth OklahtS 

BASKETRAIJ 

&^. N e^8°^9.in 
prater, Oklahoma, oa Wednes- 
“ow do sa to their first 
title since 1965. 

JS* 21 ‘ 5 overall 

Sgswasse 

m &7P L {'* a * *****. 

‘^^boys^are tied at the top 
wbich doses 

^season Sunday at Nebraska, 
mutton, who also tamed around 
at Creighton and Arkan- 
sas. has dime a remarkable job at 
Jus aJjna mater just two years after 
« tat Kentucky with the school 
«wut to be slammed by NCAA 
sanctions. He spent last season as a 
consultant for a shoe company. 

Nebraska, 23-6 and 8-5, was 
withm 67-63 after Clifford Scales’ 
three-pointer with about two min- 
utes remaining. But John Potter hit 
a free throw, Alexander a break- 
away layup and Corey W illiams a 
fast- break dunk to seal the triumph 
with 51 seconds remaining. 

The Cowboys, 14-0 at home this 
season, won despite playing most 
of the second half without l eading 
scorer and rebounder Byron Hous- 
ton. Houston was in foul trouble 
-and finished with only 13 points. 

No. 8 Duke 79, Gemson 62: In 
Durham, North Carolina, Chris- 
tian Laettner scored 17 points in 
only 21 minutes as Duke unproved 
to 24-6. The Blue Devils and No. 4 
North Carolina will battle Sunday 
.in Chapel HID for the Atlantic 
Coast Conference regular-season 
title and a first-round bye in the 
league tournament 
- No. 18 LSU 79, Florida 66: In 
.Gainesville, Florida, LSLTs Sha- 
quille O’Neal had 19 points and 19 
rebounds despite playing with a 



Sob Q&/ns Artful 

Scott ButcH knocked the bafi away from Seton HalTs Jerry 
Walker and C o nnec t i c ut went on to snatch an overtime victory. 


By Anthony Cotton 

Washington Pott Service : 

WASHINGTON — Wading through autograph 5ffk*TT - 
outside Cameron Indoor Stadium in Duriam, Ncrth Caroli- 
na, toward a bus full of waiting teammates, Shaqaihe O’Neal 
smites and winks and says the attention from the crowd — 
some of whom needled him menalesdydminga loss to Poke 
less than an hour earlier — “makes me fee! like Michael 
Jordan." - 

At the tender age of 18, O'Neal already has been chris- • 
tened ‘‘Center of the ’90s,” which does not seem far-fetched, . 
As a sophomore, he is averaging 28 points (eighth in the 
nation), 143 rebounds (first) ana 5.1 blocked shots (fourth) 
for the Tigers while still learning. ' 

‘The thmg that’s so shocking is that there’s still so much 
room for improvement,” said the Kentucky coach, Rick 
Pitrno, who once coached Patrick Ewing with the New York 
Knicks. “He’s the only player I've seen in quite some rime 
that would be the No. 1 pick in the draft any of his four 
years, if he came out." 

If he stays in school, which may be hard given the size of 
the contract he would command by coming out this June,. 
O’Neal is expected to get one of the three spots likely to be 
reserved for collegiate players on the 1992 Olympic basket- 
ball team. 

Jordan did not become JORDAN until after the 1984 


dwarfing the S- 11, 270-potmd Laemier, let alone gnats suchr . Thus, terra such as ‘‘Shaqmficent ’ have been 

as BiB Mc^affery and Bobby Hnriey. > basketball lextcon. . . fa3d 


asetuOTo^ueiyanaiwoByfflmw. . j 

Unf ortunatdy for LSU, m this day those two, and medk- - Sofar,~the only glitch in (YNeals seasem _ 

unhazed players such as .Onmt and thomas Hill cut off the -doable figures in pewits and rebounds in 
inside passing lanes, limiting O’Neal to nine shots and a basbeenlhc physical poundinghe has aaureau^u*. 
paltry ijpdnts, both season tews.; . . ' less-talented playershtcrally gasping for f or 



feer. At the same time. Orfeal says 

he h*4 before the game, dnmtabhr saying he played a lousy phantom fouls because opponents «:uu lu ~ 

game azxd it was hs fadl that lill lost. - whenever be comes around. 

. Asked if he wanted To yeH at the other plays* tofget him L “The refs always assume I did wmcthmg, 

the bail.- O'Neal said the thought had not occurred to-him. _j 0 t of actots in the- Southeastern Conference.- v ; 

“What does veiling do? "be said. “I know they were trying “A ltfctf people murt be related to Mnrton Brando, ikotj 
their bcsLYeflmg isn’t my style. Ifit didn't wont today, you complaint I have is when I get the ball and go strong ^use m 
come back and try to 'do better the next rime.” . ™ Akeem-Iike bost-up moves, and someone guarding me 


tend to flop to the floor 


“Thai’s the best tiring about him,’* said the LSU'ciwch, ‘Oooh’ and the referee a: 
Dale Brown, “His world doesn’t riseandfall onwins and -There are three or f ou 

losses. He has no ego at aH" - v . . -tiae ball My hands are l 

His iw»mnnti»s agree, adding that O'Neal is nothing more - tune: That's the only way 


t they can get' 


tory at Missisappi State on Satur- 
day. O’Neal said he would be able 
to play. 

C om ectic u t 62, No. 20 Seton 
Hafl 60 (OT): In Starrs, Connecti- 
cut, Chris Smith picked up a loose 
ball and hit a baseline jumper at the 
buzzer to win the game Tor Con- 
necticut, 17-9. The loss snapped a 
five-game winning streak for Seton 
Hall 18-7. 

No. 23 Mississippi State 94, Au- 
burn 7<k In Starkvwe, Missisappi, 
the Bulldogs stayed in contention 


for their first Southeastern Confer- 
ence crown since 1963, as Cameron 
Boms scored 15 points and three 
teammates were in double figures. 

Mississippi State (19-7, 12-5) is 
assured of its best conference finish 
since a second in 1978. 

The Bulldogs took control early 
with their pressure man-to-man de- 
fense. Auburn (12-14, 5-12) shot 
only 25 percent from the field and 
turned the ball over 14 times in the 
first half. (UPIAP) 


Games. Should O’Neal make his mack alongside the profes- 
sionals in Barcelona, the 7-foot-l-inch (2.18-meter), 295- 
pound (133-kilogram) frame with a medal dangling off his 


chest might cast a much bigger shadow than did the Chicago 
Bulls superstar. 

“He has to be the center of the ’90s," said the Duke center, 
Christian Laettner, who most content himself with all- 
American candidacy. “People don’t realize how big he is 
because of how well be moves. I consider myself a good- 
moving big guy, but it's fan to watch him.'’ 

Entering Cameron for the recent game with the Blue 
Devils, O’Neal dressed in cotton shirt and blue jeans with 
W alkman headphones around his neck, does not look so 
imposing. Rather, be looks very much Hke any other kid who 
might idolize a professional superstar — though admittedly 
a lot taller. 

But after he changes into his unifarm and the game begins, 
it’s a different story. O'Neal seems to swallow up the court, 


a»s i sK5?m 

Baton Rouge and found hmiadf to third rooke in a wheel a 'serecsto has insisted that 

powered bythe jump shots of gnard Chris Jackson and the 
E game of 7-Mer Staitiey Roberts. . Shaqunte stay m school • 

“Thai was very difficult lot msT O’Neal admitted. R«*nty to*™*' 

“Coach’s philosophy is if .you’re open, shoot it, and Chris £is mother's surname) was gong Sf SoV- 

wasroqm^i^tlKbafi ^cv^&iKheWwbeditand hpc^gamsm from opponents, be would not stand in O N 
made a mow fe was open, ro he shot it most of the time; The eaTs way if he chose to leave early. 


only time I got the bail really was on rebounds.” 

O’Neal sdll averaged 133 points and I2rebounds and had 
a Southeastern Conference-record 115 blocked shots. When 
Jackson left for the NBA, Robots went to Eiuripe and 
Maurice Wnhamson was declared a c ad e mically ineligible, 
the scoring onus fell on O'Neal 
Brown showed his confidcncc-hy naming him a co-captain 
at the end of the 1989-90 season, and O’Neal, who had only 


an 18-inch (46-oaitinteto) vertical jump durin g his senior f _j„ wav __ 
year of high school <fid his part by working , out and y 

increasing his leap to 42 inches. With ins arms outstretched, Should that bar 

he can touch a spot 2% feet above the rim. That, combined 
with his strength, leaves O'Neal with little need for fancy 
footwork m the lane. 


Pro scouts, eager to have him, regarded the statement as 
id had providing an out for O'Neal shcukfhe deckle to accept the 
When NBA’s largess. But his teammates say they expect him back 
e and in Baton Rouge next faQ. 

igible, know about the money and all that but I think hell 

Stay. 1 * sp id Mifrp- H ansen , a n 1 .SI J gnard. **1 think he waiUS-tO 
learn more before he goes pro. The guys there arc as big as he 
1 is, so he wants to have a bread-and-butter shot like a 


Should that happen, college coaches nationwide would 
want to petition the NCAA to make O’Neil turn pro early. It 


it also make him the center of attention for this decade 
beyond. 


Pretoria Moves to Starting Line in Bid to Rejoin Olympics 


mw >ha<vuu uau* suw • j 

can win the Southeastern Confer- 
ence regular-season title with a vic- 


By Michael Janofsky 

New York Turns Service 

NEW YORK — With German 
unification accomplished and a 
combined team for the 1992 Olym- 
pics now a certainty, officials m rite 
Internationa] Olympic Committee 
have turned Lheir attention to 
South Africa and a timetable for its 
readmission to the Games. 

As President Frederik W. de 
Klerk has promised to dismantle 
apartheid, the IOC has begun steps 
that could bring South Africa back 
to the Olympics as early as 1992, 
although 1996 might be a more 
realistic target. South Africa was 
expelled as a member of the IOC in 
1970. 

In late March, a delegation of 
IOC officials intends to visit Sooth 


Africa for several days of discos- 
skms with the country’s political 
and sports leaders, the meeting 
would be the first such visit by 
members of the IOC since 1967, 

and its si gnifican ce is underscored 
by the stature of the delegates. 

They indude three prominent 
IOC members from other African 
nations: Keba Mbaye of Senegal 
an IOC vice president and a judge 
on the International Court of Jus- 
tice; Jean-Claude Ganga of Congo, 
and Henry Adefope of Nigeria. 
Another IOC vice president is part 
of the delegation, Kevan Gosper of 
Australia, as well as the IOC direc- 
tor-general Francois Canard. 

“The goal" Carrard said, “is to 
assess the situation to help the dele- 
gates decide whether or not South 


Africa will be rdntegraled into the 
Olympic movement.* 


For all the chang es in South Af- 
rica so far, subsequent steps lead- 
ing toward readmissicn to the 
Olympics may not be easy or sim- 
ple. Most sports in South Africa, 
even those already integrated, like 
track and field, are now adminis- 
tered by several organizations. 

“There is just no unity,” said 
Frands Nyangweso, an IOC mem- 
ber in Uganda who is chairman erf 
an IOC committee monitoring 
changes in South African sports. 
“Sane are politically motivated. 
Some are color motivated. They 
need to be organized into one 
body." 

Track and field is a prime exam- 
ple, with three different federa- 


tions: the South Africa Amateur 
Athletic Union, the South Africa 
Amateur Athle tic Board and the 
South Africa Amateur Athletic 
Congress, a splinter group of the 
athletic board. 

Recent attempts to . hring the 
three groups together hare foiled. 
And they must combine to repre- 
sent all South African track and 
field athletes to be recognized as a 
national federation affiliated with 
the International Amateur Athlet- 
ics Federation. 

“It’s so frustrating that just when 
all political barriers to our return 
are taken away, we have this prob- 
lem of agreeing among ourselves," 
Gert lc Rome, the director of the 
athletic union, recently told The 
Independent of London. 


It was the union that was a mem- 
ber of tbe international federation 
before it was expdled in 1976. 

It is undear at the moment what 
the IOC delegation will do after its 
visit “They could just give us a 
report or areoaxnnendation,” said 
Richard Pound, an IOC vice presi- 
dent who lives in MantreaL 

In any case, the opinions erf the 
African IOC members will carry a 
heavy weight in the first formal 
discussions, at the next IOC execu- 
tive board meetings, in April in 
Barcelona. 

A favorable disposition would 
put the matter before the entire 
IOC memboship in June, at its 
general session m Birmingham, En- 
gland. 


Ex-Soviet Olympic Coach 
May Assist ISIFs Brown 

The Associated Fress_ 

PARIS — : Alexander Gomelski, who coached die Soviet basket-" 
ball team that won the gjblti medal at the 1988 Seoul Olympics, is 
considering an offer to assist Dak Brown at Louisiana State. 

: A1 ttaum Gomelski, 63,saidWednes<tey that be had notreadied a 
decision. Brown indicated that the Soviet coach was on his way to 
Baton Rouge. Louisiana, to become a volunteer coach. 

“It’s just a proposition," Gomdski said. Tfs nothing sure. There's ; 
bear no contract He wants me to work together with him." 

Brown said Goindski, who coached the Soviet Olympic teams 
from 1960 through 1988, was the best foreign coach he had seen. 

“He lias coached some of the best big men in the world,” Brown 


LEAVE ME MY SPIRIT 

By Lawrence K. Luni Affiliated Writ- 
ers of America, Box 2006, Tempe, 
Ariz. 85281. 277 pages. $19.95. 

Reviewed by Steven Emerson 

I N 1956 Lawrence Lunt, a young 
American veteran of World War 0 
and the Korean War, was a civilian living 
on a sprawling ranch high in the lush 
mountain range of the Sierra de los Or- 
ganos in the western part of Cuba. 

Lunt did not come to Cuba innocent- 
ly. As he explains in “Leave Me My 
Spirit," a memoir of the 14 years he spent 
'in Cuban prisons, he had been recruiied 
by the CIA before moving there. Under 
CIA guidance, be shopped for a base in 
(he Caribbean from which he could relay 
information about unrest in the region as 
well as provide the agency with a future 
base erf operations. 

Despite Lunt’s affiliation with the 
agency — which was not exactly a fan of 
ndd Castro — Lunt rejoiced in tbe 
Cuban revolutionary's victory oyer the 
corrupt Batista regime in 1959. Dismiss- 
ing reservations about Castro's pro-Sovi- 
et declarations, Lunt believed that he 
would be more democratic when be took 
power. _ 

But during the next year. Castro s 
mass arrests, expropriations, newspaper 
■closings and fiery pro-Soyiet speeches 
transformed Lunt into a bitter partisan 
in the fight against Castro. Lunrs duties 


BOOKS 


for the CIA began with the establishment 
of clandestine political cells: “a foreman 
in construction, a voice in the restaurant 
syndicate, a naval officer, a man in Pro- 
tocol, and another in the foreign office.” 
He later became involved in tbe “coordi- 
nation of airdrops of aims and ammuni- 
tion and explosives, counterfeit pesos, 
medicines, and on one memorable occa- 
sion, the hysterical noria (girlfriend) of 
an anti-Castro guerilla drirf." It was not 
a massi ve espionage operation. Lunt did 
it part time. 

Castro’s Committee for the Defease of 
the Revolution eventually became con- 
vinced that the American was up to 
something. Yet despite periodic harass- 
ment and menacing visits, the Cuban 
security forces did not arrest Lout. He 
continued to cany out his agency assign- 
ments. 

Then, one day in 1965 as he was about 
to board a plane in Havana to attend his 
parents' golden wedding anniversary in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, the inevitable 
happened: he was arrested and phmged 
into a nightmare that would stretch oa 
for 5.230 nights. 

In eloquent prose Lunt recounts the 
horrors of his incarceration by the Cu- 
ban regime and the barbarity of the pris- 
on conditions he and other prisoners 
held on political charges were forced to 
endure: periods of daily mierrogation 
sessions, brutal guards, cells Qooaed by 
raw sewage, stretches of hard labor in 
fields or quarries, inadequate water, non- 
existent medical care and omnipresent 
vermin. 


BRIDGE 


In his stirrinfT tale it is easy to lose sight 
of the fact thatLunt was a spy — though 
not someone who had been in a position 
to compromise Castro's national security 
in a serious way. Yet for an embryomc 
regime under constant siege, faced with 
invasions, repeated attacks by insurgents 
and attempted assassinations by its giant 
neighbor to the north, espionage was not 
something that they could be expected to 
take lightly. Spies have been shot for 
lesser reasons. 

But Lunt’s tormentors did not shoot 
him, motivated as much by fear of pro- 
voking the United States as by a desire to 
break tbe spirit of Lunt and parade him 
before world television cameras as an 
admitted mercenary for the imperialist 
Yankees. 

Yet for all the savagery, psychological 
torture and unremitting pressure faced 
by Lunt, he never broke down or war 
vered in his faith in himself, his family or 
his county. Lunt was not an innocent 
man. But his long imprisonment had as 
much to do with the tortured relation- 
ship between Cuba and the United States 
as it had to do with his actions. In 1979, 
Lunt was finally set free. His unconquer- 
able will is the real stray of his book. It is 
a precious story of spiritual survival and 
it will captivate anyone. 


Steven Emerson, the author of * 
Warriors: Inside the Covert Miata 
eratum of the Reagan Era,” wrote i 
The New York Times. 


By Alan Truscott 

O NE- of the strongest Imp games is 
played three nights a week at the 
Cavendish Club in Manhattan. Two 
teams are f omted by random cut, and a 
shot match is played for a money stake 
measured in imps. A bunch of players 
began a session about midnight in mid- 
November when they had already strug- 

gled f or a fuD day m the Ogost-Schenken 

Memorial Pain. 

On the diagramed deal the weak two- 
spade opening made life difficult for 
North-South. South had to gamble 
slightly with three no- tramp, ami North 
made a good decision by passing. But 
with a misfit and bad breaks looming, it 
might seem that the contract was headed 
for defeat after the lead of the spade jack. 

South was David Berah, ana he won 
the first trick with the long and began on 
diamonds. He had to stop and think 
when East threw a heart on the thud 
round, and found an unusual solution. 
He cashed the heart ace, and then led a 
fourth diamond. This deprived West of a 
heart exit, and he tried the dub queen. 

This was allowed to win, and another 
dub was led to the jack and ace. Reading 
the position accurately. South led the 
spade eight. West bad to win and contin- 
ue spades, giving the declarer his ninth 
trick. The game failed in the replay. 

Notice that it would nor have helped 
the defense if East had overtaken the 
dub queen with tbe king. This would 
have been allowed to win, and South's i 
ninth trick would have come from the ^ 
dub suit rather than the spade suit. 


THIS 15 1W REPORT 
ON THE FIELD TRIP . 
WE TOOK YESTERDAY.. 

mi 



said, referring to Arvydas Sabonis, the 7-foot-2 (118-meter) center 
who hdped the Soviets defeat the United Suites in SeouL“If it helps 
him, fine. I know it will hdp us." 

Goindski is coach of Limoges in the French first division. Last 
season, before his arrival Limoges won the French championship 
and was in the final phase of the European Champion Cub's Cup. 
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EXPECT© ON A 
SILVER PLATTER. 
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SOUTH (D) 

* KQ84 
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* A IQ 87 3 

Norm and South were vulnerable. 
The bidding: 

South West North East 

Pass 2 * 3 3 Pass 

3N.T. ■ Pass Pass Pass 

West led the spade jack. 
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Spring Training: 
Hershiser’s Back, 
Henderson’s Not 
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The Associated Press 

Orel Hariris*; is ready to pitch 
—in criribitioa games, anyway. 
That's what the doctor for the 


after die 1989 season, Henderson 
and Kirby Puckett were die only $3 
mffion-a-year players in baseball. 
Henderson since has dropped to a 


]988 Natkmal League Cy Young defer 35th on the contract Est 
Award wmnersaid Wednesday af- ■ "We have a number of 


u,f( _ * -Inritiw ball was 


ter Hershiser throw for the second 

doe in Spring t raining 

so pain-in his shoulder 



, “rcn f said Dr- F«nh Job®, who operated 
( 1 'k'.ii vi,. i ?<*&'(» Hershiser’s shoulder 10 months 
^ . ago. “H he’s excited. Pm excited.” 

r ^'-"-s n... ^ tut, - Jobe said be did not know 


w, Harrison vua jh ,, 

Wrt w gnini\ u. » v "v ,r 'i , 4i| ta 


for opening day, but that exhibi- 
tion games were probable. 

“I felt good,* Hershiser 




“This ou 


t rio have him. nwj:«i-v> i,. 
arOTV*calrfiouldi k 


said, 
corn- 
hope they 


»W L 


9CfOx\ and 


T>r, J,: :!| 'I ltk.lL,, throwing free and easy ” sa 

rnam^Sirk^ ’ ** Lasorda - ®“ Do % !rf 

frCvt*^ 0 ® uv ' ■ i ’ CTc a » ■ a - reposed no pam ai 




was 

pared to the last onting . 
aQ fed this good.” 

Hershiser threw 62 pitches in a 
JO-minnte session Wednesday. On 
Sunday, he threw 52 pitches. 

“He seemed impressive and was 

— =~* ^ "saidTom- 

manag- 

“ He reported 




Hershiser wasJcontina i ng 
his comeback, the Oakland Athlet- 


wfeo are very _ 

i not MVPs, but 

oimed wtE over the years,*’ At 
— son said. ^UnfortUastely, we 
have to "Eve with the system. These 
types of dramatic chang es in the 
marketplace have occurred.** 

Elsewhere, Pascual P ere z and 
Roberto Kefly were nw«mg fr om 
the New Yori Yankees* camp. Pa- 
ro, howerar, always is late becanse 
of visa problems. 

“Pm mom dis app o in ted with 
Kdly than with Perez became he 
fully knows he’s a regular, and 
that’s different from Pascual,” 
Yankees general mapagpr Gene 
Michael said. “They’re both wrong 
by not being here. They bad the 
whole winter to get hoe, and 1 
don’t like it.” 

On the injury front, New York 
Mels left-hander 



For Winfield, 'Just Baseball’ 

Outfielder’s Years of Yankee ’Distractions’ Are Gone 


By Murray Chass 

.Vft- Yerk Tunes Service 

MESA. Arizona — Dave Winfidd talked and 
looked like a rookie. First, he arrived later than he 
wanted far his first day of spring t raining because be ‘ can 


underestimated the distance he was staying from the wasu.l S'** 1 wsmess tor i 
CaHforoia Angels’ camp. . 

Then, afterhe went out to the field with the rest of : 

the team, he came running bade to the clubhouse. 

“They want running shoes.*’ be said, bis metal 

spikes clattering on the concrete wait , , . . , _ , _ j. , AI . . -r, 

Winfidd, of course, is an 18-year veteran of the kvor they rould do,” by trading bun i to the Angels, 
major leagues and has attended nearly two decades of r As a southern CaWorman once flgam spent Ins 
gnrmo tra inin g rawmc Kin k» mmr th* lad more in first eight years as a professional player with the San 


Dent knew 1 could play. He knew I could play better 
than the outfielders they had." 

“If we were trying to win, 1 think I should have been 
playing." he continued. “You need l e adershi p . You 
ft ao that from what was happening to me. It 
wasn't good business for me, for the organization, for 
situation." 

Winfidd, who earned S1SJ 16,602 from the 10-year 
contract be signed with the Yankees as a free agent, 
said he was not Utter at his treatment in New York. 
The Yankees, he said, did him a favor, “the 


spring training camps. But he spent the last 10 years in 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, with the New York Yan- 
kees. and he has to become accustomed to his new 


spring environment. 
Itmdi 


accomplished that 


! not take him] 
environment last year, 
eagerly. 

"The dub never gave up on me," Winfield said, 
alluding to his initial hitting problems after the Angds 
acquired him from the Yankees a month into last 


years as a professional pt 

Diego Padres —he took ad van tage or the good winter 
weather to work himself into shape ahead of spring 
training, and he also credited a healthier lifestyle in 
Calif ornia Tor hel p in g him, 

A 39-year-old athlete, even one who has preserved 

“the advan- 


hirasdf as wdl as Winfield has, can use ah 
tages he can gpL 

“I’d like to play 150 games ibis year ” he said. “1 
don’t know if that's wise or possible, but that’s what I 
seastXL “They said, *We know you can play.* The vote back .he isa^ b sound, to the pdnt. 


threw without 
thought he 
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Ch-el Hershiser was back on the moond, throwing to fe Dodger teammates for batting practice. 
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Henderson would arrive. The 
American League's most valuable 
player last season was late, which is 
not ttrmmfll for him 
*Tm not terribly surprised Rki-’ 
e/s not here because of an under- 
current of unhappiness about Ms 
contract,” said Sandy Akteoon, 
Oakland’s general manager. 

. Henderson is entering the sec- 
ond season of a four-year, S12mfl- 
liou deal When the deal was strode 


*T think it was more 
cal than anything,” Viola 
“Once I found out I can do any- 
thing to it, I can five with it. If the 
last two days are any inriigj jjfon. 

I’m not gcang to concern myself 
withit” • . 

“The real test wifi came when he 
faces batters in a real game,” New _ , 

YoricMets manager Bud Haneison B Flanagan: No Fanfare 
said. “Well see Sow Ms velocity is 
and how he feels the day after. But 


he looked and fdt real good to- 
day.” 

The medical news was bad lor 
Cleveland first baseman Keith 
Hernandez; who probably will 
need bade snrgoy. 

Dr. Louis Keppler reviewed 

nragnrtiR i wmim M iwmgmg aunt 
an<Ti ?o t id udgd Pint Tfe niamn er. has 

a hennaled tfisk m the lower back. 


While Jim Pahner gets the atteo- 
tiou as he pursues Ms historic 


comeback attempt, Mike Flanagan 
works Ms way bade into the major 
leagues with little fanfare, United 
Kras International reported from 
Sarasota, Florida. 

Of the two former Orioles and 
Award winners, Flana- 
the better chance of 
the Baltimore Oxides’ 
_ Day. 

feds like he «*n do a 
job,” Manager Frank Robinson 
said. “He got h i n w rif in shape and 
there is a need.” 


39. 
On 
roster on 
“Mice 


The Orioles are long on right- 
handers, making the 45-year-dd 
Palmer’s rhanews more difficult 
Baltimore needs left-handers, 
which makes an experienced pitch- 
er who can start and relieve a valu- 
able commodity. 

Flanagan pitched Tot 13 years in 
Baltimore before the Orioles traded 
Mm to Toronto in 1987. He won 23 
games and a Cy Young Award on 
the way to the World Series in 
1979. 
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is Joyte looked forward to c»mmg to firing 
lopstical and qseratkmal matters 

said, “all f did was get ready for compared with 24 (one even; 8.7) m the first 

S!?f tions ’ jua Tie Angels also computed that he baited .176 with 
nmnere I n sco ringporiuon in the first half and .296 in 
the nifjLl ^ second half. For the season, be was No. 1 among 

the last three, four years! could enjoy playmg. You the Angels' Miters with 78 runs batted in. 70 row 

scored and a .453 slugging percentage. 

He never received the chance to work himself into 
that kind of Mtiing shape with the Yankees, whose 
treatment of Mm was curious considering the lade of 
offense they had. 

“If they bad 


couldn’t enjoy playing the game of' baseball with 

CV Neithef $jnl^M. nor any of the reporters chatting 
with Mm, mentioned George Stembrenner. It might 
have been the first such conversation he had had in 10 
years where the nmv of the forma- Yankees’ manag- 
ing partner was not invoked. 

He certainly did not seem to miss it, just as he does 
not miss playing in the envir onmen t Steinbrenner 
created with ms verbal abuse of many players, particu- 
larly Winfidd. 

Asked if the Yankees gave up on him last year, when 
he was returning from back surgery and the lost season 
of 1989. he said: “They did. Well, it wasn't so much a 
give up. I think they were told not to play me. Bucky 


1 played me, 1 think I would've had my 
typical year,” winfidd said, citing a .285- .290 batting 
average, 100 runs batted in, 90 or so runs scored and 
25 to 28 home runs. 

He looks to have that kind of season for several 
more years. 

‘ “1 intend to play beyond this contract,” he said. His 
contract is guaranteed at $3.3 trillion for this year, and 
the Angels have two option years at a total salary of 
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Recovering, Cruyff 
Asks lor Team’s Score 


Compiled by Our Sntff From DiqxncttB 

BARCELONA — Johan 
Crtiyf£ 43, die Dutch coach of , 
the FC Baicekma soccer team, 

hpil a qnie f ni ght nftCT hffltt tfVf- 

ffjy on Wettaesdsy, and on 
waong adeed how bh team bad 
fared m its Cm match, 

the team's doctor said Tnmiday. 

“Johan spent a qmet right 
and the first thing he wanted to 
know was how the cop match 
went and who scored the 
said the doctor, Carlos 
who visited Cruyff. 7- 

Barodona, which leads die 
Spanish first division, heat tile 
second division team Las Pal- 
mas, 6-0, in a second round, 
second leg, match at Nou Camp 
stadium oni Wednesday night- 
Hours earlier, Gruyff under- 
went double bypass surgery for 
blocked heart arteries. 

Doctors at Barcelona’s Sant 
Jordi Surgical Cento; where the 
three-hoor operation was per- 
formed, aaM Crizrff was recop- 
Qy.Heis 


to stay in intensive care for two 
more days. 

. A statement released by 
Cruyffs doctors said “the pa- 
tient is undergoing a normal 
post-operative course.” 

“He is conscious (Ms morn- 
ing and in good cardioriicnM- 
tmy state,” it added. 

Bcstit said that although 
Cruyff was suffering from nor- 
mal post-operative pains, he . 
was in good spirits. 

Cruyff, one of Europe's kg- 
endary soccer players, suff ered 
a mild heart attack on Tuesday 
and.was taken to Ifae-Sant Jonfi 
unit, where doctors 
after tests that surgery 
wasnecessary. 

^.Dbctors have smd he will be 
ritaUzed for about two 


ering normally. 


expected 


FC Barcelona^ under the 
shadow tf Cruyffs health prob- 
‘ terns, are expected to take an- 
other step toward the league ti- 
tle when they play Tcneme on 
Stmdayiin Barcelona. 

(Reuters, AP) 


Kurri Set to Keep Skating and Scoring ( in Italy) 


The Aacaand Press 

MILAN — Jari Karri, despite reports that 
several »«""« in the National Hockey I-eagne 
are interested in Krmg m g Irirn bade to North 

mriplay for Finland in Se^ria^ym^a 
nert year. 

Several NHL teams, inducting the Los Ange- 
les Kings, have expressed an interest in obtain- 
ing the rights to the top scorer in NHL playoff 
Mstory from the Edmonton Oi le rs, 

But after a practice session with the Milan 
Devils of the Italian Hockey T^ngne, the right 
wing said: “I haven’t heard mere than the 
papers have said. It’s speculation. I don’t have 
any offers.” 

. “I haven’t set any plans more titan I have a 
two-yem contract here and that I can move on 
after (Ms season,” he added. “The way things 
look now, HI probably be back here.’' 



Ms playoff record of 92 . 
holds nearly every other im 


Kurri mL 

.. who 
NHL offen- 
sive record, trails by only three and oonld break 
the mark in this year's playoffs. 

Nick Sanzo, the Devos’ manager, says Kurri 
has made a positive contribution. “Jari is a 
great hodcey'player and a fantastic person,” 
Sanzo said. “We 1 re very pleased that he came to 
play for us. Now we just have to wait until the 
end of the season and see what Ms plans are.” 
A return to the NHL would probably mean 
that Kurd would not be able to play in the 
Winter Olympics next February in France, al- 


FIFA Backs Single Korean Team 

ZURICH (Combined Dispatches) — North and South Korea can field 
a single soccer team ai a world youth championship in June, FIFA, the 
sport's international governing body, said Thursday. 

A FIFA emergency committee, headed by the body's president, Joao 
Havdange, approved the request by the twoKoreas. Tne single team will 
play the 16-nation World Youth Championship all in red and under the 
name of Korea. Thor flag will display the blue outlines of both Koreas on 
a white background and the folk song “Arirang" will serve as national 
anthem, a FIFA statement said. 

In Seoul, the president of the International Table Tennis Federation on 
Thursday pledged full support for thejoint Korean team to be fielded the 
world lame t ennis championships in Chiba, Japan, from April 24 to May 
6. (AP, Reuters) 


NHL More Woes for French Olympic Sites 

Meanwhile, Europe has its appeal. Kurd can LA PLAGNE, France (AF) — Another pre-Oiynqjic lest competitii 

thebol 


Edmonton 
rights to Kurd. 
' March. 


trade away the 
trading riemUme jg 


ing an option year; with Mian last season. It is 
wrath just under $1 miffion, making Mm the 
highest paid hockey player in Europe. 

After adjusting slowly, Knm says he crioys 
both the game the surroundings. 4 *Tne 
hockey is Better than 1 expected,” he said. “I 
fike tne lifestyle in Italy. Tm having a good 
time.” 

Bm he did not have much fan last week when 
theDeviblosL4-3,toSaimaMilanmaiound- 
roMn playoff game that ended their hopes of 


Jari Karri: “I don't hare any offers.” 

winning the tide. Knni, the league’s fourth best 
scorer; had one assist, 00 a power {day before 
an Italian record crowd of 7,500. 

But if the Kings were to make a good offer, 
giving Kurd a dunce to play with Wayne 
Gretzky, Ms former teammate? 

“ff mat oranes, m definitely have to look at it 
and talk to my family about n and see what we 
can do” said Knm, who for most of Ms 10 
vans with Edmonton was Gretztys finemate. 
u But 1 can’t really say anything right now. I 
haven’t even thought about the NHL That’s 
how it is.” 


mare time with Ms family, since the 
Italian regular season is only 36 games, less 
than half of the 80-game NHL grind. And he 
can {day fra Finland in the wand champion- 
ships in April — in Roland. 

‘Tl’sgomg to be a challenge,” Karri said. “It 
will give me a chance to go back to play in my 
hometown, Helsinki. I haven’t played there in 
many, many years.” Knni played in the 1989 
chanmionships in Stockholm, when Edmonton 
was dhmnated eariy in the NHL playoffs. 

L ast season he was a key to Edmratton’i fifth 
Stanley Cop victory. It was a fine finish for a 
man who s&D has second thoughts. 

“I miss the guys, my framer teammates,” he 
said. “But Ihadrnyl0years.lt was reaBy hard 
I gave everything m the NHL and I fdt it was 
time to move on. It was a good time to go.” 


is under going difficulties as tile finale of 
places this week. 


competition 
bobsled World Clip takes 
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Mlmsota 4J (Spawn- tali BBrtan47 (PorMi 
11). Assists: Minnesota V (RMionten «>. 
Boston 30 (Stew, BW«. ' ■ 

Dotes as a a a — in 

Indiana M M 31 Il—tal 

Stockman 6-15 V-U 21. English 8-135*21; 
Person 10-24 2-2 24, Stftretmrf 5-11 W-W 20. 
RcCMtmds: DoUas 54 (White WJ, Indiana 55 
(Schremptn. Assists: Dallas 18 (Hamer SI 
Indiana 24 (Rented, Miter 4). . 

ortaado .30 a 3t St-m 

Phoenix 25 » II »-1W 

SUlas 7-144422, Scott fr-14 44 17; Johnson 9- 
174)27, Chambers 7-1BTT-12 25L BiUe e dr 
Orlando 57 (Kte 15). Phoanfat SI (Chambers 
10). AatfstK Ortondo3D (Sktes T1),Pfioenb«a5 
(Johnson 8). 

GOttM State n B » 1* — 7*7 

in* Ran n— in 

MullinP-19 18-1228. Rlchmo«d7-171Ml 24; 
K. Malone 1V2B 16-18 Stoddoa Ml 45 2L 
nnlui i wir H"— ** *** — 
Utah 54 OCMOlenc 15). AssMs: Ooidon State 
18 (Hardawav D. Utah 34 (Stoddon 14). 
Cteriatte • - - XI a a St-H 

Suuuwcnto 18 28 25 1W-N 

Nownon 7-10 W IE Reid 7-11 *5 »; SJm- 
mm 11-22 Of » Carr 4-19 24 IE R ebou nds : 
Charlotte 53 (Gntfnskl V31. Samonento 45 
tammons 12). asMk Ctertottog) (Bowes 
7), Sa cra mento 26 (Mays 6). 

Major College Secret 


Missouri 84 Xmas St 75 
SL Louts Kt, N. loom 72 
W. Michigan <3. Ohio U. 51 
SOUTHWEST 
Houston 85, Southern Moth. Si 
OkUttna St BX Nehrasko 0 
Mce 77. Texas ASM 35 
Texas Christian 78. Texas 70 
FAR WEST 

Montano St 74. s. Utah 71 
Dktahoma B, Colorado 66 
San Diego UIAIU. I ta enxdtapol in 
TOURNAMENTS 


Batteno-CBokinan St MdL-E. Shore 71 
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70 216 MS 
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WEDNESDAY'S RESULTS 

2 1 1 — 1 

1 « 8-5 

Canon (17). COurinall (2S.Saearil(22);YSe- 
txjert 04), Fedorov 2 OOl.Fedvta (14). Shots on 
goal: M u d real (on C he vo l do e) 1 345-82. De- 
trod (on Radoob Bergeron) 7- Od—23. 
WasWagteo 1118—4 

N.Y. Raooffi I M M 

Bora hind (2), Hatcher (18), Rkllev (2D), 
Hwder (14); Leotch US). Rodwfdri 07, 
Oorodnlcfc C24),Ktag (V).Shatsoa«ool: Wash- 
ington (on Vdnbfesbrouck) 16-154-3—41. New 
York (on Lhrt) 14-12-14^3-0. 

1 8 3-3 

1 * 3—7 

Stanohon (22), Stastnv 071. Muller nt); 
Harmon m. Men* 1)8), El ON, Dam- 
phoasse 2 (20), KrushetorskJ 2 07). Shots on 
god: New Jorsev (on Reese) »1>12— «s. To- 
ronto (on Burke, M el o me n) 8 8 - 7 —23. 

1 • 8-1 

1 T 3-4 
alma (31), Snwoen (27); Nhnjwmdvfc 

134). T. Hunter 15). Sutwr l TM, Wlet m an tf vt 
USl.Shots an god: Edmonton (on Vernon) iv 
1 1-14—34. Cdgory (an Fuhr) 17-15-14—46. 

2 1 8-8 

1 > M 

I (12). Cdlen (30). Errev 08); Quinn 
08), Nadved (7), Larionov (12, DfcJuck MX 
5tMtsongoaf:PlttEburah(dnMm7n-I3-14— . 
38. VkoKOuw (an Pletraagdo) M8-10-37. 
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WHklnslMl 3-12*, RJhMTS 7-13 1-2 2BrGU- 
Dma n-17 4 4 24 HowUns 18-18 (W22.Re- 
hooads: Atlanta 50 (Matane 17), PhUodelphia 
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ComocNoit 42, Satan Hdl 4B OT 

Goarat WdMston 84, St. Beaawatura 71 
Hartford (A Cent Connecticut St 53 
Ntasoodwastts 82, Rhode blond 78 
Rutgers 92, Penn St to 

SOUTH 

Mice 7t Oenwon e. 

Georgia 62, VandertiBt sr » . 
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Mteixsdwi to rmnumem 
Misstated St 84. Aubam » 

M-CoraHna St 1W. Maryland tl 
South AtoBamo OL Pn«n* View 83 
Virginia Ter* 58, South Cwcttno 41 
Wdoe Wrest 65, New Hdfntattee ft 
MIDWEST 

Bad St 43, Bdrilno Green 55 
Coni MMitton SL Miami, Ohio 83, OT 
E. MkMgofl 4fc Kent st '46 
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AttaHcode Madrid LRed Madrid 0 (ow.2-1) 
Sllon l. Red Sadedad 0 015 
Vdenetai 4, Coruna 0 (7-2) 

Gate ft Seville 3 047 
P nrcetano S, Las Pidn» 0 (4-1) 

Maltorco 3. EJche 1 («4> 
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Betti A Lag rones 2 IN) 

Valladolid 2, Espannol o (3-2) 

DUTCH FIRST DIVISION 
SC lleoro n voon a FC Twenta Enschec ta 1 
NEC Nbncscn 1. FC Utrodit t 
SW Sc h iedam A Spain 0 

FRENCH FIRST DIVISION 
Brest 3, Lyon 0 
Nantes L Noncv 0 
Lite 4. Taulan I 

Staa d ta P S. Marseille 4) octets; Monaco 37; 
Aux*rre33i Montoelltor and Cannes 31; Ulle 
ondLYon28;Poris5L C ounuluo mt Montei27; 
Caen dm Metz M; Nice 25; Brest, Bordeaux. 
Sdnt Etienne, Renoe& and Money 24; So- 
cdtaux a od Toulon 23; Tautouse 22. 

GERMAN FIRST DIVISION 
Fortune DusseWorf A FC Cdoone 2 
INTERNATIONAL FRIENDLY 
Italy % Yupostorio 8 


TRANSACTIONS 


BASEBALL 
Americoa Laagee 

BALTIMOR E Agreed to terms with An- 
thorn- Telford, pitcher, on one-year cowiro d . 

N.Y. YANKEES A gre ed » terms wtBiHens- 
ley Meal BB.outfleldor, vd Alai MOs and Ke- 
.vte AVnatat, PtttSm r% on onevuar contracts 
SEATTLE— Agreed to terms with Dave 
Cochrane. inBeWer, on one- v eor contracL 
TEXAS— Asreed to terms with Scott 
Chlomparlno and Jim Poole. PttcherL and 
Kevin Betchcr, auttWder, on one-vear con- 
trodLAgrcedtatannswtthDavWClMvorrta 
pitcher, on mkiorteague ata fi-oct 
TORONTO— Exercised 1891 contract op- 
tion at Dove Stteta Pitcher. 

WHimil 1 — 

LOS ANGELES— Agreed to terms wtlh Mika 
Shara wKW . mflektar, on onevear cnntraeL 
SAN DIEGO— Agreed ta terms w(th Jerald 
Oartu outfletder -first bosemon; Joey Cora, 
Mletder; Tom La rrcpk In, catcher; and Frank 
Somfnora pUcher. on o n e y ear contracts. 

BASKETBALL 

Hotlonnt BMketMl ASsodattM 
CLEVELAND— Adivotod Winston Ben- 
nett for ward, from Injured Us). Put Derrick 
OitavauK. guard, on failured list 
MILWAUKEE— Signed Everett* Stephens, 
guard, to lo-dw con tract. Put Steve Hman, 
guard, on In lured IW- 
SACRAMENTO-Put Anthony Boitaor, for- 
ward, on nlured list. AcHvaled Stave Colter, 
guard, from tafured UbL 


WASHINGTON — Activated Darrell Walk- 
er. guard, from kUurcd list Put Mark Marie, 
forwcoTL on Murad list. 

FOOTBALL 


The bobsled run for the 1992 Olympics was finally approved after 
problems with the ammonia gas system freezing the ice. Environmental 
concerns caused one competition to be pos^xmed in January. This time, 
the weather is causing the runs to beheld m the early mnmmg or eariy 
everting. The afternoon sun causes (be ice to mdtracmatuidy on the run. 

Woflgang Hoppe and Rene Haimemann of Germany took the two- 
manful Wednesday xri^it with a time of 2 minutes, 5.71 seconds for two 
runs. Gunther Huber and Antonio Tartaglia of Italy were second, while 
Gustav Weder and Bnmo Gerber of Switzerland were third. 

BOC Leader Rounds Cape Horn 

SYDNEY (AFP) — Alain Gautier of France has rounded Cape Horn 
and is a full day ahead of his nearest rival in the BOC round-thc-wodd 
solo yachting race, race officials said here Thursday. 

Hie officials said that Gander’s yadu, Generali Concorde, rounded the 
southernmost point of South America overnight and was sailing fra the 
Straits of Le Maire. Gautier was 1,241 nantied: miles from Punta del Este 
—the end of the race's third leg — and stQl making the best speed at the 

in Puma del Este on 
from Punta del Este, is 


NFL— Named Non R. Austrian proshtaaL 
buffalo— S igned Reggio Rogers, defen- 
sive OtxL 

□ALLAS— Stoned Freddie affldresAotfen- 


DETROiT— Signed Shown Bourns, offen- 
sive end. 

PHOENIX— signed Jo H Faulkner, defen- 
sive end. A4weed to contract terms with Sid- 
ney Co toman, linebacker. 

SAN OlEGO — Stoned Georpv Rodo- 

ctinwsfcY, safety. 

HOCKEY 

Notional HoOcey League 
NHL — Suspended John Konflc, forward, tor 
one gome tor receiving three go m e mh c on 
dud penoltles In one season. 

' NEW JERSEY— AS Stewart, toft wing, re- 
tired. Recalled Roland M stoma n.goalto.ond 
Je^ Modifb right winn. from Uttas American 


PITTSBURGH— Recalled Brace ftadnb 
goal to. from Muskegon. I n ternational Hooter 


ST. LOUIS— Recalled Atom RavmomLOoal- 
ta, from Peoria, International Hockey 
League; 

COLLEGE 

A RMY— Named Tim Mlngoy assistant ath- 
letic director and toottxdl recruiting coonB- 
nolor. 

CINCINNATI— Olsmtesed Rottoev Harris, 
free safety, end WHIN Kntahtan ond Keith 
Short, (toedocteTL from faotixrff team. 

LOUISIANA STATE — John Mltcnelb ouN 
sWe linebackers coach, restoned. 

MIDWESTERN COLLEGIATE CONFER- 
ENCE— Put Xavier, OMa forward Maurice 
Brantlev and Butter guard Darin ArchboW on 
praboNan for rest of seam tor flghtliiB aflsr 
gome Feta 23. 

NICHOLS STATE— F r onds Fotov. men's 

hMkCtMl « (Mil t i . rnfllOUfL 

PENN— Named Oeorgo Landis offensive 
coordinator and assistant co ac h. 

PITTSBURGH— Ed Bazik, athletic (Sreo- 
tar, resigned effective July L 

SAN FRA NO SO) STATE— Dennis Creohcn, 
tootbaO coach, resigned la become uastalant 
coodi a* Edmonton. Canadian FoaUnil Laagao. 

SOUTHEAST LOUISIANA— Named Greg 
Morten wertm basobaai coach. 

TENNESSEE— Named Randv Sanders of- 
fensive football coOCh. 


Gautier, 28, is overall race leader and is 
Monday. In second place, 1,613 nautical 
David Adams of Australia. 

For die Record 

Welcome N*dta of South Africa retained his International Boring 
Federation super-bantamweight title with a points decision over Bepi 
Rojas of Colombia on Wednesday in Saint Vincent, Italy. f Reuters ) 

Practice nms for the women's world Cup downhill race m Shizukusin , 
Japan, on Sunday were canceled Tbursri 
Tom Jager, who holds the world reco 
race Mark Spitz, the former Olympic champion, i 
in 2x6 Angeles on April 13. Spitz, 41, who has not raced competitively 
since winning seven gold medals at the 1972 Munich Olympics, has 
launched a comeback bid that also wiD include a 50-meter butterfly race 
against Matt Biondi on April 27. (AFP) 

Because of flie cholera epidemic In Pan, Paraguay has canceled trips by 

‘ Liberator's Cup matchs. Peruvian 
’ assurances that there was no real 
.danger fra the players, reiterated rat Wednesday their call to the Smith 
American Soccer Federation to reschedule the games, or declare the 
Peruvian teams the winners. The competition is the continent’s major 
tournament fra soccer dobs. (AP) 
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The Girls on the Bus 


By Katherine Bishop 

.Vn Tor* Tima Service 

S UN Cl TV. Arizona — When 
the Sun Cilv Poms lake center 
stage in an explosion of red satin. 
silver sequins and blonde bouffants 
for their pom-pom routine, com- 
plete with back flips, cartwheels 
and splits, (he reaction is strong. 

“My jaw dropped so hard f nearly 
lost ray dentures." said a man who 
identified himself only as a retired 
insurance salesman. lie was stand- 
ing in the hot February’ sun to watch 
(he Poms — average age. 73 — per- 
form at an outdoor fair, and be said 
be was gathering his courage to ask 
one or the women for a date. 

What started here nearly 13 
years ago as perhaps the nation's 
oldest cheerleading squad has 
evolved into a group that embodies 
the philosophy that youth is wasted 
on the young.' 

“It’s to smash those old cliches 
about being elderly." said Alverta 
Hettinger. 69. who is the Poms 
business manager as well as a per- 
former. “The idea that your body is 
too old to do anything active — 
that's death" 

□ 

The idea for the Sun City Poms 
began at a dance class, and the 
group made its debut in 1979 as 
cheerleaders for the Sun City 
Saints, a women's softball team. 
The Saints ore now defunct, but the 
Poms went on to expand their rep- 
ertoire to tap and clog dancing, and 
have made appearances around the 
country, from the International 
Cheerleaders Convention in Cali- 
fornia to the President's Council on 
Physical Fitness in New York. 

Sun City, a 30-year-old retire- 
ment community 12 miles (20 kilo- 
meters) from Phoenix that has 
grown to nearly 50.000 residents, 
does not give an inch to the concept 
of being old. It uses sports and 
social activities to beat back the 
urge to be sedentary, and its resi- 
dents make liberal use of surgery 
and cosmetics to defy (he forces of 
gravity and graying. 

The Poms are the ambassadors 
of that attitude. Members eschew 
designations like “senior citizen" 
and” “elderly." As Thelma Ward 
said, they think of themselves as 
having reached “the age of ele- 
gance.” 

Ward. 65. is fresh from her vic- 
tory in the Ms. Senior Arizona 
beauty pageant; in April she will 


compete in Atlantic City for the 
national crown. 

Still, performances can be 


fraught with the same inelegant 
school cheerleader. The Poms talk 


mishaps known to every 


about the time they were executing 
a line of headi lauds when one 
member fell over, creating the 
dreaded domino effect Another 
time, they rushed out onto a highly 
waxed wooden floor and went 
down like bowling pins. 

□ 

Age does bring concerns un- 
known to their teenage counter- 
parts. One member of the Poms 
had to miss a performance because 
she was in the hospital for surgery 
to unclog ber arteries. 

But the Poms view such prob- 
lems not as setbacks but as a poten- 
tial second lease on life. 

Several are known within the 
group as “the bionics,” a reference 
to replacement parts that have 
freed them to go on jumping and 
lacking. They include Luale Tab- 
ben. 67. who is back strutting her 
stuff thanks to two new hip joints. 

Like all performers who have 
taken their show on the road, the 
Sun City Poms have learned that 
conditions behind the scenes can 
be daunting. They abound in tales 
of wearisome bus rides and mis- 
placed costumes. 

“We change costumes in such a 
tiny space. I'm usually stepping 
into somebody else's pantyhose,* 
said Foofie Harlan, 76. who greets 
new 
her left 
ankl e 

ear and waving her toes. 

Others recalled the return trip 
from a performance at the grand 
opening of a Las Vegas planned 
community when the rain was so 
hard and the bus so leaky that they 
had to make Lhe long ride home 
covered in plastic garbage bags. 

And Evie Har tman, 71, told how 
the group once had to change cos- 
tumes in the snake pit for perfor- 
mances at the Arizona Zoo. “The 
smell was atrocious," she said. 

Still, the show must go on. and 
the Sun City Poms know what it is 
to be troupers. As Michael Maez, 
25, said as be watched their perfor- 
mance: *Tm trying to imagine my 
grandma up time. I hope I have 
that much energy at that age. or at 
least a wife who does." 

Russell Baker is on vacation. 



A Room of Nabokov’s Own 


By Francis X. Clines 

Sew York Times Service 

L eningrad — “Tell me 

something spicy about Vla- 
dimir Nabokov,” said Galina 
Kleshnova, a bureaucrat lazing 
like a butterfly in the great emigre 
novelist’s boyhood bedroom. 

Amid her deskful of paper- 
work. she admitted to being 
oblivious to Nabokov’s achieve- 
ments after his exde more than 
seven decades ago from Russia. 

from this former Sl Petersburg, 
from the very room that is now 
called Construction Headquar- 
ters No. 13. 

“His biographer counts no 
fewer than three love affairs by 
the time he was 17.'’ a visitor 
replied to Kleshnova's query, a 
small price for a glimpse of the 
third-floor room. 

it is one of a warren of subdi- 
vided cubbies, ludicrously drab in 
their Bolshevik veneer, that was 
made of the Nabokov family's 
Italianate pink granite town 
bouse, an aristocratic landmark 
amid the enduring old-world ele- 
gance of Hertzen Street. 

“Three loves?" Kleshnova said. 
“That's norraaL" And she broke 
into a smile as natural as the day's 
endless snows. Out in the street, 
the f alling snow bolstered the 
winter silhouettes of Leningrad: 
bare black trees, a grandfather 
leaning into the white slant to 
puli a rosy child on a sled, a green 
trolley car gliding swanlike 
through the muted whiteness. 

‘Ted me something else that 
makes Nabokov special," Klesh- 
nova said. She was enjoying the 
interruption from what used to be 
called the work of the revolution, 
from the work of what Nabokov 
called the “trite deus ex machtna” 
that overthrew his beloved world 
of St. Petersburg. 

"Nabokov loved butterflies 
maybe as much as women." she 
was told. 

“Now that’s interesting!" 
Kleshnova decided, promising to 
read something by the erudite, 
multilingual, world-traveling 
writer and critic who died 14 
years ago, never returning to his 
roots. 

Such a promise is easy now 
that most of Nabokov’s works are 
available here in Russian and a 
Russian chapter of the literary 
Nabokov Fund is finally bong 



Author Nabokov: “1 do not believe in time.* 


organized in this city whose aes- 
thetic riches prevail like the snow 
over Bolshevik vulgarity. 

The new paradox for the ordi- 
nary Russian reader, however, is 
that the author was far more 
sought after when he was a for- 
bidden exile and his work was 
handed about as a secret model 
for the triumph of free imagina- 
tion. This is sadly attested to by 
Ivan Tolstoy, a writer, teacher 
and lifelong Nabokovian. 

“It's very complicated, bui 20 
years ago Nabokov was such a 
model of survival for us all when 
we were surrounded every day by 
totalitarianism," said Tolstoy. “He 
was the forbidden hero of our 
time. Now. he is published widely 
and there is far las interest." 

Tolstoy's enthusiasm is unflag- 
ging, for lie has written 50 articles 
and essa vs on Nabokov in the last 


of 


two years and is an organizer ot 
the new Nabokov Fund chapter. 

But be was making an impor- 
tant distinction between the ever 
lively intelligentsia of this city, 
where 150 students and scholars 
attended his most recent Nabo- 
kov seminar, and the mass of 
avid, ordinary Russian readers, a 
very special audience in this sto- 
ry-craving culture. 

He is nevertheless going ahead 
with plans to try to pry the Nabo- 
kov house back from the appara- 
tchiks. Their plan is to restore the 
boyhood bedroom and establish 
the Hertzen Street manse as a 
mnyiim library of Russian emi- 
gre writers. 

“It is all in lhe detail of Nabo- 
kov's language." exulted Tolstoy, 
appreciating the writer as tuneless 
but wanting none of the current 
rewaxing of police-state tensions 


to help make this point for a fresh 
generation of lonely readers. 

“Only a person who was happv 
with Ins life could present us with 
such a detailed picture of the 
world" said the Nabokov man, at 
borne in his Nabokov-crammed 

library. “Bringing out the details 
of the world is the highest happi- 
ness of the artisL" 

Outside, it was a wintry mght 
for the pedestrian as arusL Tor 
savoring the city's shadowy de- 
tail for trudging in snowy foot- 
falls and realizing how this is the 
rare czaxisi city the Bolsheviks 
failed to loboromize. 

It is still more Nabokov’s St, 
Petersburg — “die world's most 
gaunt and enigmatic city" — than 
the Leningrad of the now tired, 
unpredictable regime. 

"Solitary street lamps were 
metamorphosed into sea creatures 
with prismatic spines by the icy 
moisture on our eyelashes." Nabo- 
kov wrote of a walk that can still 
be experienced on a snowy night. 

Not far from his house, the 
Hermitage museum gleams pastel 
against the snow. By day. the gal- 
leries of masterpieces are suf- 
fused with winter light spilling in 
from the snowy city. Before he 
was driven off,” young Nabokov 
frequented the museum, mainly 
for an overlooked gallery nook to 
find privacy with a young woman 
named Tamara. 

Since then, the city has become 
the state-of-lbe art arena for the 
hard-currency hustlers. 

In the same spirit has commu- 
nism taken over the grand As- 
toria hotel, a landmark (hat 
stands cinnamon-dark against 
the snow down the block from 
Nabokov's house. 

The city government has had 
its 400-plus rooms entirely reno- 
vated with Finnis h craftsmanship 
and just reopened it with a five- 
star rating for next summer's 
crop of tourists, at a minim um 
rate of S175 a night. 

The Astoria, seeming crinkly 
new, is almost empty now. and in 
the night snow has an eerie mood, 
as of a lunar vehicle newly outfit- 
ted for treasure-hunting in the 
time-frozen world of SL Peters- 
burg. 

“7 confess 1 do not believe in 
time," Nabokov wrote when he 
looked hack on his life from here 
in Russia, from St Petersburg 
and beyond. 


PEOPLE 



“Aspects of Love, the Andrew 
Ltovd Webber musical starring his 
ex-wife. Sarah Brightman. wUl 
close Saturday after a run of 377 
performances, the shortest engage- 
ment of any Lloyd Webber musical 
on Broadway. “Aspects.” which 
opened in April to generally nega- 
tive notices, cost an estimated S$ 
minion. Little of the investment 
was recouped dunng the show's 
nearly 1 1 -month run. 

□ 

Despite attempts by the Chinese 
government to withdraw its entry. 

Thing Yimou's “Judou,” os a 
nominee for best foreign l anguage 
film Oscar, the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences said tha t 
the movie will remain in competi- 
tion. “We have stood by our nomi- 
nation because the picture was sub- 
mitted as eligible to us by the 
Chinese." said Fay Kanin, who 
beads die foreign language film 
committee. 

□ 

Maureen O'Snfivan, who por- 
trayed Jane in 1930s Tarzan mov- 
ies, has been honored with a star on 
the Hollywood Walk of Fame. The 
star, the' 1.931st on the celebrated 
walkway, is alongside one dedicat- 
ed to her “Tarzan" co-star, the late 
Johnny Wdssarfer. Cesar Rome- 
ro and Janet Leigh were among 
about 75 friends and fans who 
gathered on the Hollywood Boule- 
vard sidewalk for die unveiling. 
O'Sullivan's daughter, Mia Famw. 
sent a huge bouquet of flowers, 
exp laining she was involved in a 
movie project and couldn't attend. 
In addi tion to “Tarzan" films in the 
1930s, O'Sullivan's movie credits 
include “Pride and Prejudice," 
“David Cqpperfidd,” “Anna Kar- 
enina," “ Hannah and her Sisters” 
and “Pe ggy Sue Got Married." She 
has also starred in such Broadway 
hits as “Never Too Late” and 
“Mornings at Seven. 

□ 

The original signed manuscripts 
of (he South African writer Alan 
Pston, one of the 0011111/$ fore- 
most spokesmen for human rights, 
will be sold June 3 by Sotheby s in 
New York. Patou’s novel, “Cry, the 
Beloved Country,” published in 
1948, was tme of the first works to 
address the repressive and destruc- 
tive effects of South Africa's poli- 
cies of racial inequality. The sate 
will also include the working manu- 
scripts of 10 other works, including 
the novds “Too Late the Phala- 


rope" and “Ah. But TwiooA h 
Beautiful” Also being sold 
manuscripts of short stone*; esa» 
and Palon's two-part 
phy “Towards the Moanuaj-j^ 
“Journey Continued.** The 
scripts were consigned for sale {* 
Patent's widow, Anne. Patotidtedn 
IMS. . ' ' . 

□ 

Steve Oar*, guitarist with ^ 
heavy metal band Def Xeppad 
died of a lethal combmatitta of 
drugs and alcohol a London com. 
ner ruled. The corona. Rtf Kbsu 
said there was no evidenced! &£ 
ride. "He was a very heavy drink* 
who seemingly had abused dims 
and regrettably paid the fiml 
price.” Knapp said. The 36-ycg. 
old guitarist was found dead by his 
girlfriend the morning of Jan. 8 at 
bis London home after a night g 
drinking. 

□ . 

The onlv female Ccmspoaday 
on “60 Minutes" is Jewing the 
show. Meredith Vieira, who joined 
the CBS News program when 
Diane Sawyer left in 1989, has told 
her boss. Don Hereto, the executive 
producer, that she cannot be a fug. 
time correspondent because of 
family commitments. Variety re- 
ported that Vieira was fired be- 
cause she was pregnant with her 
second child and wanted to wc&k 
pan-tune. Vieira and Hewitt said 
that she had not been fired. ' • ' 

□ . J 

Kim Basinger's ambitious plans 
to develop Braselton, the snuff 
Georgia town she bought a year 
ago, are down the sewer. The ac- 
tress's brother. Mick Basinger, sad 
ha dream to make Brasehmi intoa 
tourist village with a reconhngand 
film studio have been stymied by a 
lack of sewage capacity. “The basic 
problem we’ve encountered is in- 
frastructure is poor here," said 
Mick Basinger, chief operating of- 
ficer of the Braselton-Baanger Ltd. 
Partnership. “Our hope was to 
walk right in and start developing. 
The town’s people are going to 
have to be patient." City officials 
are working rat the problem and 
hope to sell bonds soon to triple the 
capacity of a lOO.OOB-gallon-a-day 
sewage tr eatment plant, according 
to Mayor Henry Edward Brasetoe, 
a member of the family that found- 
ed the town in 1887. “We are talk- 
ing about a year to twio-ycar pro- . 
ject,” Brasdton said. 
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HOLIDAY RENTALS 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


PROVBICE NEAR AIX. Began house. 
5 bedraamt, 5 baths, bg recepnon 
roams, modem kitchen, level)' 

gefl. Cixetakar onupklSot Aprfl, 
Etav, Jime. Sept. Oa. Bov X65. 
LH.T.. 72521 NernBy Cedex. Frimra. 


JUAN LES IMS / FRENQ1 BVHA. 
apartm e n an seasde or in residence 
wiffi pool VBas on Cns d'Anffies. 
Agenae de fa Mer, Tel: 9361 28-24. 
Fro; 9167^8.43. 


BEAUTVUl COUNTRY HOUSE IW. 
France, to rent Wy & Aegust. 5 bed- 
rocm. 10 beds, fifiy eguvped. Poet 
Flower FBed gorden, c o ra r cier. 5 rwe 
bench, 10 n»ns Spain. Tel- S9A734 89. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


TAKE A BREAK come and Hay m q 
lovely private cmrtry house. Necr la 
Bath cmd the Cotnoa. £35 per nght 
nduthtg breakfast, t in ner from LI 8 
per person. Hecoe tefa^me UK 
PP25706897 For further detafc. 


fTALY 


T1SCANY. Owe faxury ftnnhow nev 
Lucca Set <n 7 acres at oive gro<ms 
with 
baths 
0563 


a 30 ui / atrei ct grows 
swnunmg pool 7 botioona, 4 
s horn ?! J00 pm week. Tet 
I 356084 F» 0583 356179 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


ACCESS VOYAGES 

One Way Round Trip 
New York F1100 F2200 

las Angdn F1970 WS5 

(Vfani nd« F333Q 

Washingtor 1200 F2«? 

Mortred ni40 FI 980 

Bo i Janero fjlTO F5775 

Aurtrafc F5095 FB560 

Jam F4240 F7590 

London P*95 WIQ 

end more deshtwhera _ 
Dfloormt w 1st 1 b uswee da s 
fimes subfeo to nxBkaean 
Batnitom may cafr 
T* (1) 4ai3.0iaH Ikkl.feM 

ta 45 08 S3 35 
A roe Ram Intel, 75001 Paris 
MMta - SB OuteM Uf Kdfai 

(be {75.1111-andcAo 

ACCESW LYONS 
TorxCrecfe Lyrxraa, 129 rue Serweri 
6TO3 Ijwu. Tififl 790977 

Book now bjr pbonO wifi Otdbnd 


WOR1DWDE tchedJed rtepcnwe at 
lhe fawest ra &axx* eanm* 
driaci Gedt cards passoe. Tel 
Paris nW2 89 10 81 fax 42 56 25 B 


QAB.Y FUGH75 AT LOWEST PARS fa 

S major north American inti Wport, 

Pm (33-1)^04 67 51. 


F.A.A.CTJ Free Angfa-Amencan 
Treatment Serwas Anoa For Aids & 
HW. Meetmg Thursday 700pca Am- 
eriasn Church. 65 Qua tTOrsar, Pare 
7th. Ci* 1-455026A9 Tharefay pm 


THE TRANSOOBAL EXPHTTTKJH 
seeks _ European enwromie nt oias/ 
eodogisls os tom mnijtrs A J, 
experience preferred. Far detedi So 
Canada UM 860 1766. 


ALCOHOL I CS ANO NYMOUS 

MorTlSMEsfc ICTL P ‘ 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


Instant 

Money 

Maker! 

$1,000 cash per day plus 
WITH KEMA COLOR 
COMPUTER PORTRAITS 

ltd con be frarsferred on T-sNm. 
posters, mugs, but tons, ete. KEMA 
Cakr Cbnprir Portrah is one 
of die hottest new businesses. 
System (tan S19400 to S39500 FOB. 
KEMA HAFDas GASH D«A HT5 
P.O. Box 170340/6 Frotbt. 


Fa* 


Germorr. Tet 069/747B08 
oe 0»/7S574 Tetac 412713 


OR5HOSE BANK FOR SALE 
Tax haven asuntnr. Oce> A fceree. 
No tans or tab etics- Bea r er stores. 
No dbdesure rngutremetto. biinedklto 
tonfar. us siojraa 
OA [71 4)5<8-l 856 Fax {714^238717 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


TAX RS 
CARSBEAN 
COMPANY SBVICS 

Arranged texp n iavely rhrogh dm tor 
free Turks ono Cocos h kir di 

Same day faro*on fallowed by □! 
rood donscSary & nominee faettes. 

Fn 


Diane Dertitfa A3S 
INTHNATIONAL OJWAPtr 
SBMCE5 [T&q UMfTHJ 
PO So 107, Ocsrsic Hone 
Grand Turk. Turks & Coax bknb 
Tet + 1 m 94 62828 
Foe + 1 809 94 62825 


GS3SALTAE TEJST A COMPAISS. 
FuC oonSdental and profe am ei w- 
ms. Goutoland Trust Co Ud.P.0. 
Box 629. GJrchar. Tet 3ST>9013. 
fa. 35070101. Hx 2110 G Trust GK. 


lOhDON ADORES SOW STSET. 
Mad, faorm, Fm, TrAo, Conference 
roam. CcB D71-W-91 «TTx 262690. 


SECURITY AND 
SURVEHULANCE 


INVESTIGATIONS 

SRAEU BODYGUARDS 
Gd Inn SoartyUkL TtfAvm 
Foe 972-3-7109113 316646 
US. Fax; B1B-4U73410L Tet 4073409. 


COMMERCIAL 

PREMISES 


AMBOCA’S CHOKE FOR 1998 
Wester OlynpCL Dewta w t prsed 
uvukjUe & Sl^CO^OO. 50 acres in 
Itedt’s presogioH Deer Vdfay Sb Re- 
sort Approved far 40 ccrdo iris or 
8 end* fats, ftrdp ob reply to: H 
OkJcm, War Jw Batter Ftoms & 
Gadens Bax 2041 FfaAGty, Utah 
B4060 I&A Td OT/649-9200, 


owes - PRsncwus cbhixal 

London Usatoan. CX3V8VT GARDBK. 
Self artnd baking. 1JOO B| ft. 
Ercefiens dttcnttw odor, kted 
raenloM offices far Brecon can- 
CJ L tones on C71 379 5566 
379 S99J. 


pony. Co 
(fax 071 ; 


WANTS: MYE5TORS AW A6Bff5 

Vfr own M 400 prime parcels of 
lent in LA. court;. CA. Awdotfa ter 
sdo. Gnat 
Cortoet Jon 


t ajdr^ciQhon a^snbs. 
1 tofi vn, Vn Fkado it 
4153643330 or Fwu <16- 


SAG AM Manaoement Coop. 

Gtabd Moreyranaggoert 
US rendered ~kwerimert Adnsar' 

We Offer 

Drverufied Kgh Yckte^ Investmefts 
leveraged at neeiii mV 
Proven Record of Performoncc 
Oufataxing Sank Badring & Hefervcei 

For refrnducis, ofi-shore enhtirv 
Kxsg and faragn busts 

FVcse write, ad. An 
342 Moffiwn Are, SwK 17D8. 
New TorL HT. 10173 

Tet (212] 972 3377; Fac (212] 972-0023 

AflSrted office in Torortoc 

Sagom Hraiad Services jCjiu df In c 
I Ftrxt Canarian Place, suite 5900 
Taranto, Onana. Ccnocia MK 1K2 
Tel: |416| 3687777; Fate (416) 36M0O7 


1991 REVEAIH)? Oedr, send far you 
copy of air annual fareart Issue. 
Ncrmdly S50. OHy J9 reih lt» ad. 
fall Hot; SdxJtz letter, m ou 27lti 
year Lovers stoda/bondl/metah, 
geopoite s . aaommics. The Wemote 
NewsSter S275 po year. FHC. 

622. CH10Q1 Lausanne, Swtetrirxxi 


CAPITAL WANTED 


HNANOAL HOP IAGB4TIY NEBS) 
to re*a» Twerty MBan IBS. Ftst 31 
232S2276 (The Netherlands). 


OFFICE SERVICES 


New-Yoik Bareness Address 

1 office space c 
m New-rp rC Ti 

correspondence with N Y 

Convwi ert crashgnus oocowme d crion 
Optfancd. 


342 Acdaon Are, Sute 1708 
rk, NY 10173 


New York. 1 


Tel 212-9723377 
fac 217-972-0023 


your orea w usbon 

Fiiy air c ontkh oned, m odern offices, 
ctxrference rorxn, nx tpSc m 
cxldra^ easy parianG 


_Fra 351-1700239 

Ti 351 1705192/7. 


MONTREAL - Fhoenbr Busness Centre - 
{Jarne^rAcw J c omponi g - hi mahed 
offices-multinnguol services. Tet 
(514982-9016 or fax ffl4) 9879011. 
1010 Shertxoolce W-,Ste. 4®, Mart 
real Quebec H3A ZU. 


YOUR ADDRBS nea Oaiza By sea 
ISP. Knee 1957], 5 rvT SAno a, 
raiOB Pms. htoimone, offices. Tel 
4397 47P4. 7b 642S04. fax 4256 S35 


ANSWSV4G SHYIQ M PAJ0S: 
Tda«, fat sauehey. erremds, nri 
box. Sve 24H/DAY. 20 YEARS EXPE- 
W*JL PAT: 1-46099595 T* 270560 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


USSR BUSU BS, AMBBCAN, 3 1. I 
years tnxie/Vixi^to exponenoe. E>- 
ceflert contods. Fiiert Rusaon dso 
French, Gixirxxi. State chcBenotto 
position. WB refacote. Tel Mr non- 
not, Irekmd (1)802984 For (1)843813 


SECRETARIAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


srenvc SEQISfer AM3ICAN 
WUNkXVt FBiMS in PARli 
bgl M ^ai , _ Dute h orGermon 
seuekjre, kntwtedge of French re- 


Tet (1)42 61 7676. 


DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


CAUFOMA PRCfQSKMAL couple 
seefa experienced prendnocher or 
now to core far 18 worth old pH ei 
our home. Were b ofang for somecne 
to be port of our fame;, long tom. 
ftmUe fire-m quarters. Must hare 
mad references & be a nomaker. 
91WB6Q6W, PO Box 217, Grcea^e, 
Ca 96103 UiA 


DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS WANTED 


BUTUS/ADMNSTRATOR French 45, 
pbceart ch y os i ioa. ffaert Engfcsh/te- 
tan wph high i rtl re ferenda on es- 
tates, hnoxtow ytKJdj. prirete pkxms, 
w«ng to refacote i travel Seeks 
mteiesting JtosMfan wtxWwide. Td 
Pan 1 


AUTOMOBILE S 

PORSCHE CARRBA 4, 1989, RH>, 
9^00 orireml mies, factory vrerrarty. 
fat ermererte sale. FT 400, 


fax to USA (TI 401 
France |33)92 94 OS 20. 


Heme 
8564 «r 


AUTO SHIPPING 


TRAN5CAI 17 ov de Friectod 75008 
Pteh. (1) 4225 6444. Nee 9321 3550. 
Antwerp 2339981 Cocoes 93394344 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


TRASCO BREMBt Tax free new end 
med AucS, BMW. Mer cedes, Por sche, 
Yaflswagtn. Vorra. Staxxjiiii 38, 
Tk 

Tek 


2820 ffemeu 77, 
246624. Fax: (0K21A 
IQHZl/633044. 


TRASCO B8EMB4 AWrerte + Aud 
Armored oor> & fetched traousines 
fwm ttodL S reit fajwn 38, D-2820 
8ren«n 77 G^mcry. Tbe ^624. fare 
(0(421/630201 Tet (0(421/633044. 


LEGAL SERVICES 


NATURALIZATION QUCXLY, paseUe 
for (kwSfied r m faia Decree No. 
26-90rBoe 151-1200, Pams Cola 
fan CA 


OVOROE BY MAH. - no trowJ. very 
quick- Lepd Wencri Serrice^ Kerb- 
ruhrsfeoae 120, 6900 Hi 
Germany, Tet 49 211 714950 


Page 19 
FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


CHECK THE IHT 
WEEKLY CLASSIFIED SECTIONS 
FOR ALL YOUR SERV ICE NEEDS | 

Inside Pages 

• Business Mfisiaqe Center, Commerc'd . Red Estate/: 
Dining Out, Wednesdays, 

e International Recruitment, Thuridays; 

• Recri. Estate Marketplace, f-ndayc; 

• Arts &■ Antiques, Auction Seles, Educctivn Directory, 
$<7tvrd<TYl- 

Back Page 

• Secretariat Positions, Tu&sdays: 

• Automobile Market. Wednesdays; 

• Holidays one Travel, Fridays; 

• Friendships, Saturdays. 


PLANNING TO RUN 
A CLASSIFIED AD? 
READ TH&0NE FIRST. 




BrCfe 



YE1 1 V4ANT TO MriKE EV«Y WORD COUNTI 

I * 1 nrw fane rt n ml rf 


Please nm my ad os soon ai poafeie 


□ fexr consecutive femes 

(far the price three) d a port of 


1 1 My chedc b endosed 

CDfta OstareiCanl CD A 

I — 1 ffiecae chcrge my credit card acoout: 
sire CD Emard CD Am CDoraa Sgnton 


— 





Or 




M 



1-3-91 

Car per toel Tnw 4 Tmm 

.*? ,ota ? ? 25 symbob or spexese d rther fins up la 31 

No (iiinMCfiarB. MntRn Jpxs cxxxpted One ins. *?ar STUATIOE W4NTB3 



If you need mare space; aartrue to crater sheet of pryy- 


- 
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RARE: 181 Avenue Onria*<ifrGau9e, 92521 Neuffly Cecfax, France. Tel.: |33<1] 4637 93 85. fa: 463793 70, j 

i 

HcralbSIrtbunr. 



Iaprimt par Offprint, 73 rue de TEwn^k, 75038 Paris. 




